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PREFACE 

TO 


THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 

(1908  EDITION.) 

The  continued  demand  for  this  book  is  very  gratifying,  not 
merely  to  the  author  as  such,  but  to  the  student  who  is  con- 
vinced that  a knowledge  of  Greek  Literature  cannot  be  re- 
placed in  modern  culture  by  any  adequate  alternative.  The 
now  fashionable  worship  of  modern  science,  and  the  keen 
pursuit  of  the  emoluments  it  offers,  have  tempted  even  pro- 
fessional educators  to  tolerate  attacks  upon  the  study  of  Greek 
as  unpractical,  and  a waste  of  valuable  time.  If  this  tendency 
should  result  in  a general  turning  away  from  Greek  studies, 
so  that  ‘ making  Greek  voluntary  ’ would  come  to  mean  mak- 
ing a knowledge  of  Greek  exceptional  among  educated  men, 
we  may  predict  a notable  decline  in  culture.  Anyone  who  has 
associated  with  a society  versed  in  Latin  only,  as  its  learned 
language,  such  for  example  as  a seminary  of  priests,  will  easily 
appreciate  the  force  of  this  remark.  The  main  reason  seems 
to  be  that  Latin,  with  all  its  logical  grammar  and  its  fine  dic- 
tion, is  really  a dead  language,  and  has  dominated  in  ages  and 
in  societies  where  culture  was  dead,  whereas  Greek  is  not  only 
living,  but  having  revived  European  civilisation  once  and  again, 
is  at  this  time  showing  new  and  startling  developments.  While 
Latin  has  been  stationary,  if  we  except  the  accumulation  of  lapi- 
dary inscriptions,  Greek  has  not  only  gained  these  in  thousands, 
but  there  have  been  so  many  new  literary  texts,  and  business 
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documents  added  to  our  treasure,  that  there  is  no  extant 
Greek  lexicon  which  has  not  become  antiquated  in  the  last  ten 
years.  In  palaeography,  in  art,  in  archaeology,  the  advances  have 
been  equally  great.  There  is  no  department  of  Greek  life,  in  its 
pre-classical  and  post-classical  conditions,  which  has  not  been 
flooded  with  new  light,  and  which  has  not  yielded  important 
new  results.  Crete  and  Asia  Minor  have  been  showing  us  the 
incunabula , Egypt  the  green  old  age  of  Hellenic  civilisation.  All 
these  fields  are  however  justly  regarded  as  outlying  the  real 
demesne,  the  strict  preserve  of  what  is  justly  called  the  Golden 
Age  ; and  those  who  are  attracted  by  the  many  novelties  of 
archaic  art  and  Hellenistic  letters  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that 
without  classical  Greek  literature — without  Homer,  Hischylus, 
Plato,  Demosthenes— Greece  would  never  have  attained,  and 
ought  never  to  maintain,  her  primacy  as  the  noblest  teacher 
of  modern  Europe.  It  is  indeed  true  that  what  is  called 
science,  with  all  its  vaunted  discoveries  in  every  field  of  nature, 
cannot  rival,  for  one  moment,  even  good  ancient  copies  of  the 
work  of  any  great ‘Greek  sculptor,  nor  can  it  do  better  than  try 
to  understand  and  imitate  the  building  of  the  great  Greek 
architects.  It  is  worth  telling  the  upstart  man  of  science,  who 
has  but  little  acquaintance  with  pure  mathematics,  that  it  was 
the  deep  study  of  purely  theoretical  problems  which  aided  the 
Greeks  in  their  art  and  that  we  are  only  beginning  to  find  out 
how  far  they  had  advanced  in  higher  geometry,  in  theoretical 
mechanics,  and  in  the  solving  of  problems  in  numbers.  It  is  this 
kind  of  knowledge,  not  merely  the  guesses  of  genius  or  the 
registering  of  experiments,  which  made  their  productions  ever- 
lasting in  worth.  But  here  we  are  not  concerned  with  science 
but  with  letters  ; and  here  we  have  attempted  to  give  an 
account  of  reasonable  fulness,  not  only  of  every  great  extant 
Greek  work  in  prose  or  poetry,  but  also  of  some  works  beyond 
the  boundary  of  strictly  classical  work,  because  of  their  quasi- 
classical  reputation.  The  reason  of  this  book’s  continued 
success  is  probably  that  while  it  is  far  fuller  and  more  explicit  than 
sundry  brief  or  superficial  rivals  since  published  in  England, 
it  is  less  formidable  than  the  enormous  works  produced  by 
foreign  scholars,  most  of  them  unfinished  owing  to  the  vastness 
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of  their  plan.  Even  in  our  own  country,  the  admirable  book  of 
Mure,  written  with  an  originality  and  a freshness  almost  unique, 
was  easily  replaced  by  a translation  of  O.  Muller’s  charming 
sketch,  which  occupied  but  a single  portable  volume.  The 
addition  of  two  more  by  Donaldson  only  tended  to  strangle  the 
original  unfinished  masterpiece.  The  freshness  of  Muller’s 
treatment  was  not  however  lost  upon  the  present  writer,  who 
made  it  his  duty  to  read  through  each  author  de  novo , and  then 
write  each  chapter  while  the  work  was  vividly  before  him. 

If  the  English  reader  not  conversant  with  Greek  should  object 
that  too  much  space  has  been  given  to  recording  minute  criti- 
cisms upon  the  style  and  diction  of  the  strictly  classical  writers, 
let  him  remember  that  they  are  classical  because  of  their  strict- 
ness in  these  matters  of  form.  The  diction  of  Aristophanes, 
for  example,  with  all  his  license  and  ribaldry,  would  have  been 
as  much  impaired  by  an  un- Attic  word  or  phrase,  as  is  the 
diction  of  our  Prayer-book  if  a single  word  of  newer  stamp  and 
flavour  is  substituted  for  the  old.  The  occasional  prayers 
composed  by  modern  prelates  generally  betray  their  post- 
classical  authorship  by  their  vocabulary  in  every  sentence. 
Versions  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  colloquial  English  or  in  La 
Serre’s  modern  French,  are  larger  examples  of  the  violation  of 
this  one  kind  of  classical  purity,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

In  a former  Preface  I made  answer  to  various  criticisms, 
and  sought  to  vindicate  my  method  of  treating  this  great 
subject.  My  book  having  long  survived  these  criticisms,  does 
not  require  from  me  any  such  explanations ; they  are  ac- 
cordingly now  consigned  to  oblivion. 

I will  only  repeat  what  I said  regarding  the  spelling  of 
Greek  proper  names,  in  which  everyone  attempts  some  com- 
promise, and  no  one  satisfies  his  neighbour.  Censures  on  this 
head  are  therefore  of  little  importance,  unless  the  method 
censured  is  one  that  produces  ambiguity  or  confusion.  And 
now  at  last  we  see  one  way  to  a settlement  of  this  vexed 
question,  by  means  of  the  reformed  pronunciation  of  Latin. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  English  schools  will  keep  up  the 
old  absurdities  of  Greek  pronunciation ; but  even  if  they  do, 
our  obvious  course  is  to  print  our  Greek  names  in  Latin  ortho- 
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graphy,  and  tell  our  readers  to  pronounce  them  as  they  ought 
to  pronounce  Latin.  This  is  all  the  more  reasonable,  as  we 
find  the  modern  Greeks  pronouncing  their  proper  names  (e.g. 
A io-^'Xo?,  Atveias)  exactly  as  the  Romans  transcribed  them 
(Aeschylus,  ^Eneas)  when  they  came  in  contact  with  Greece  in 
the  second  century  b.c.  Thus  we  shall  banish  from  our  classi- 
cal books  such  monstrous  forms  as  Aischulos,  Lukourgos , &c., 
which  represent  no  known  utterance,  and  have  no  earthly 
claim  to  respect  or  endurance.  Had  the  reform  in  Latin  pro- 
nunciation been  generally  adopted,  I should  now  have  gone 
back  to  the  Latin  orthography  of  Greek  names.  In  a few 
years  let  us  hope  that  no  other  course  will  even  seem  tolerable. 

The  student  who  desires  general  directions  is  referred  (as 
was  done  in  the  previous  editions)  to  Muller  and  Donaldson’s 
‘ Greek  Literature  ’ (ed.  Heitz  in  German),  a work  of  genius  on 
Muller’s  part,  of  vast  erudition  on  Donaldson’s.  There  are 
also  easily  accessible,  in  French,  E.  Bournoufs  book  ; in  Ger- 
man, Munk’s  and  Nicolai’s,  the  latter  particularly  useful  for  its 
bibliography.  We  have  also  the  works  of  Sittl  (Munich,  1887) 
and  recently  of  M.  and  A.  Croiset  (in  5 vols.  Paris,  1890- 
1899),  both  learned  and  able  histories.  The  larger  and  deeper 
books  are  partial  or  unfinished : Bernhardy’s  and  Bergk’s 
Histories,  the  former  on  all  the  poets,  the  latter  incomplete 
(edited  by  Hinrichs  and  Peppmuller  in  4 vols.  from  the  author’s 
MSS.  and  brief  sketches) ; Patin  on  the  Greek  tragedians  and 
Meineke  on  the  comedians,  Klein  ( Gesch . des  Dramas)  on  both. 
Since  my  first  edition  appeared,  the  Fragments  of  Comedy 
have  been  splendidly  re-edited  by  Th.  Kock,  and  those  of 
Tragedy  by  Nauck.  I speak  of  the  new  materials  on  Greek 
prose  authors  in  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Volume. 

From  all  these  I have  borrowed  freely,  and  far  more  than 
can  possibly  appear  from  special  acknowledgments.  There 
must  be  added  those  numerous  and  invaluable  periodicals  in 
which  the  Germans  and  French  prosecute  philological  discovery : 
the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  many  Academies — 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  Munich,  Gottingen,  Vienna,  &c.;  the  Philologus, 
Neue  Jahrbiicher,  Hermes,  Bursian’s  Jahresbericht,  the  Rhein 
Museum,  the  Revue  Critique,  Journal  des  Savants,  &c.,  &c., 
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as  well  as  the  many  Programs,  with  which  the  press  of  Germany 
teems.  For  it  is  not  enough  nowadays  to  know  the  texts 
thoroughly,  or  even  the  standard  commentaries.  The  historian 
must  take  account  of  the  theories  of  many  specialists,  who 
publish  them  in  monographs,  or  in  scattered  articles  through- 
out various  journals.  Those  only  who  have  attempted  to 
put  together  and  systematise  such  materials  will  make  due 
allowance  for  the  mistakes  and  the  inconsistencies,  some- 
times real,  which  cannot  but  creep  into  so  vast  a scheme.  The 
existence  of  such  defects  is  merely  human,  and  should  be  con- 
doned. It  is  only  their  number  and  quality  which  can  make 
them  the  object  of  fair  censure.  To  delay  the  publication  of 
any  large  work  until  all  possible  flaws  are  removed,  is  to  post- 
pone it,  if  not  indefinitely,  at  least  till  some  remote  period, 
and  to  sacrifice  any  freshness  or  vigour  it  possesses  for  no 
certain  equivalent. 

The  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  former  issue 
of  this  book  have  brought  us  little  new  information  on  Epic 
poetry,  though  we  have  recovered  many  fragments  of  Homeric 
text,  and  indeed  the  Homeric  question  seems  no  longer  to 
excite  controversy  as  of  old.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  various  lyric  poetry  on  Egyptian  papyri  have  given  us 
new  material  to  enjoy  and  to  criticise,  and  these  novelties  are 
duly  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  volume  (§§  160-2).  They 
have  also  entailed  upon  me  a few  slight  modifications  of 
previous  judgments  throughout  the  book. 


Trinity  College,  Dublin  : 
December , 1907. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

§ I.  Ic  has  been  the  usual  practice  with  historians  of  Greek 
Literature  to  begin  with  a survey  of  the  character  and  genius  of  the 
race,  the  peculiar  features  of  the  language,  and  the  action  which 
physical  circumstances  have  produced  upon  the  development 
of  all  these  things.  In  the  case  of  many  German  books  these 
discussions  are  so  long  and  so  vague  that  the  student  is  wearied 
before  he  arrives  at  a single  fact  in  literature.  It  is  furthermore 
necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  generalities  that  the 
reader  should  be  intimate  with  the  details  which  are  postponed 
to  a later  part  of  the  book.  This  appears  to  me  so  unpractical 
a method  that  I have  abandoned  it,  and  will  not  attempt  any 
broad  survey  of  the  subject  in  a work  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  details,  except  in  immediate  connection  with  these  details, 
n the  present  day,  when  so  much  is  taught,  and  talked,  and  read 
about  Greek  history  and  art  and  poetry,  the  readers  of  such  a 
book  as  this  cannot  but  have  enough  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject to  permit  them  to  dispense  with  any  general  introduction. 

§ 2 When  we  come  to  inquire  what  were  the  earliest  pro- 
ducts of  Greek  Literature,  we  turn  of  course  to  Greek  poetrv 
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for  it  is  a well-known  law  of  human  progress  that  long 
before  the  discovery  or  use  of  writing,  and  long  before  ™e 
care  to  read  or  hear  simple  prose  statements,  they  delight  in 
rythmical  song,  which  strikes  their  imagmation i with  ^eate, 
force  and  is  more  easily  retained  in  their  memory.  . 

be  seen  among  us  in  the  education  of  children,  who  pass  in  a 
ftw  years  through  successive  stages  not  unlike  those  ol  munan- 
I"  X in  its  progress  from  mental  infancy  to  mature 
thought  We  know  that  little  children  can  be  taught  to  repeat 
amf'remember  rimes  long  before  they  will  stmp 

-tnrv  in  nrose  We  must  therefore  expect  to  find  the  earliest 
efforts  among  the  Greeks  in  their  poetry.  This  is  of  course 
the  case  and  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  are  mam- 
festlv  older  even  as  they  stand,  than  any  other  books  the 
Greeks  have  left  us.  For  though  we  should  concede  to  certain 

modern  sceptics  that  the  arangement,  or  bnngn^to  Urg 

unities,  of  these  poems  was  not  competed  ti  l pretty  latt^ 
their  history— even  this  extreme  theory  must  admit  and 
quire  that  die  materials  of  the  poems,  the  short  lays  fro 
which  they  were  put  together,  are  older  than  any  other  species 
of  Grnek  li  m ure.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  hum- 
ber  a„“  extmh  of  these  shorter  poems,  which  may  have  been 
worked  into  what  we  call  Homer,  was  very  considerable  and 
that  only  a very  small  portion  of  this  literature  has  been  tr. 

When, therefore,  we  go  back  as 

:°he  "S^X^Jis  called  Epic  poetry, 
S,  of  Which  in  earl/  days  passed  under  the  name  .. 

The  noblest  and  best  of  this  poetry  is  in  the  opinion  of  aU 
critics  ancient  and  modern,  the  Iliad ; a poem  of  great  len  , 
of  a definite  plan  and  purpose,  and  composed  with  a perfect 
mastery  both  of  style  and  language.  The  characters  are  pr  tty 
insistently  drawn,  and  our  general  impression  of  the  whole 
work  suggests  {a)  that  its  author  was  one  master  hand,  us  0 
both  the  legends  of  his  people,  and  his  own  studies  m human 
na  ure  to  Produce  a dramatic  picture  not  since  surpassed 
or  perhaps  equalled.  If  this  be  so,  we  may  safely  assert,  u 
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such  a piece  of  work  cannot  be  the  first  hesitating  attempt  of 
any  people,  however  gifted,  at  literary  composition. 

But  throughout  the  various  shorter  episodes  of  which  the 
Ihad  may  be  composed,  there  is  such  a harmony  in  the 
drawing  of  the  various  heroes  who  appear  on  the  scene,  that 

{6)  eVu£n  lf  °ne  Sreat  master  did  not  sketch  them  all  there 
must  have  been  recognised  types,  which  had  long  since  as 
sumed  a definite  and  fixed  shape  for  a school  or  series  of 
poets,  each  of  whom  was  able  to  express  this  type  with  ade- 
quate consistency.  Either  theory  implies  long  and  gradual 
preparation,  many  lesser  attempts  that  have  faded,  and  many 
aulty  pictures  which  have  disappeared,  because  they  departed 

rom  the  once  fixed  and  recognised  features  of  known  cha- 
r&ctcrs. 

will § I3'  The  ambltIOUS  and  elaborate  structure  of  these  epics 
will  cleariy  appear  when  we  come  to  discuss  them  more  fully 

m detail.  It  is  here  sufficient  to  insist  that  such  composition! 
can  in  no  wise  represent  the  first  attempts  of  the  nation  to 
frame  a literature.  In  all  the  other  fine  arts,  which  the  Greek! 

SUCCeSS’  they  began  with  rude  and  even 
childish  efforts,  which  possessed  no  beauty,  and  were  evidently 

the  work  of  artists  who  had  as  yet  obtained  but  little  control 
ver  the  material  upon  which  they  wrought.  We  have  still 
rema,n]ng  archaic  specimens  of  architecture,  and  of  scuLure 
\ hich  strike  us  as  almost  ludicrous  ; nor  do  the  various  accounts 
.early  painting  and  music  handed  down  to  us  leave  a shadow 
of  doubt  that  these  arts  went  through  a similarly  gradual  deve 
opment.  The  use  of  harmony  in  music  was  a late  discovery 
after  many  generations  had  been  content  with  an  accomnani 
ment  played  note  for  note  with  the  voice.  The  laws  o/np 
spective  were  not  made  out  and  introduced  into  plt 
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§ 4.  But  if  the  Iliad  is  far  too  great  and  too  perfect  for  a 
first  attempt  in  literature,  its  vast  superiority  over  what  went 
before  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  main  cause  of  our  being  so  badly 
informed  about  earlier  and  ruder  efforts.  When  any  people  are 
feeling  their  way  in  art,  it  is  but  natural  that,  the  first  work  of 
real  genius  should  eclipse  and  supersede  all  its  rivals,  so  as  to 
become  the  model  for  succeeding  ages.  The  great  popu- 
larity and  thorough  nationality  of  Homer  not  only  made  him 
supplant  earlier  epics,  but  even  made  epic  poetry  supplant  the 
earlier  and  simpler  forms  of  poetry  which  had  existed  among 
the  people;  and  so  for  some  generations  m Greek  literature  we 
hear  of  nothing  but  epic  poets,  hexameter  verse,  and  legendary 

-ttvet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  earliest  forms  of 
song  among  the  Greeks,  as  among  all  other  people  w«e^iot 
epic  but  lyric.  The  very  Linus  song  mentioned  by  Homer 
and  the  choral  dances  accompanied  by  singing,  « 

vintage  songs,  and  other  such  national  poetry-all  tee  were 

distinctly  of  a lyric  character.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  tlJe,  though  eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of  epic  poetry  eve 
ceased  to  exist,  and  we  must  rather  conceive  that  the  leelin0s 
of  the  common  people  satisfied  themselves  in  these  songs 
while  the  nobles  sat  in  state  at  their  feasts  and  even  paid 
a bard  to  compose  and  recite  the  praise  of  gods  and  men 
But  it  was  not  till  this  more  artificial  and  elaborate  school  had 
worked  itself  out  along  with  the  society  which  produced  and 
fostered  it,  it  was  not  till  the  old  aristocracies  and  kingdoms  had 
broken  down,  and  the  epic  poets  became  shallow  and  pedantic, 
that  the  lyric  instincts  began  to  assert  themselves  in  literature 
Then  it  was  that  great  men  went  back  to  the  peop  e,  tv 
alone  can  originate  a really  fresh  and  lasting  current  in  poetry, 
and  borrowed  from  them  the  various  forms  of  iambic,  elegiac, 
and  lyric  proper  which  form  the  so-called  lyric  age  of  poetry  in 

°rT'is  a great  and  general  mistake  to  set  down  this  lyric 
JL  as  the  invention  or  product  of  a later  age  ; it  » merely 
X revival,  and  the  drawing  from  obscurity,  of  the  oldest 
form  of  Greek  national  song,  modified  and  varied  no  doubt  by 
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literary  genius,  but  with  its  root  deep-set  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

When  in  process  of  time  this  lyric  poetry  became  in  its  turn 
frigid  and  over-wrought,  when  it  passed  into  the  pay  of  despots 
or  Olympic  victors,  and  the  people  felt  the  want  of  some  more 
national  literature,  the  great  poets  of  Athens  again  went  back 
to  the  people.  They  adopted  from  the  rude  merry-makings  of 
Dionysus  and  the  boisterous  vintage-feasts  the  popular  elements 
of  dramatic  poetry,  which  when  ennobled  by  the  heritage  of 
epic  and  lyric  forms  took  its  place  as  the  last  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  branch  in  the  rich  growth  of  Greek  national  life.  For 
from  this  day  onward,  and  with  a reading  public,  national  efface- 
ment  and  decay,  political  ruin,  social  decadence  made  particu- 
larism and  not  nationalism  the  feature  of  Greek  poetry.  Yet 
even  when  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Greek  culture  had  passed 
from  Hellas  to  the  East,  Theocritus  and  his  school  found  in 
Sicilian  pastoral  life  a pure  vein  of  gold,  which  has  made  his 
bucolics,  written  among  the  bookworms  and  the  sandhills  of 
Egypt,  an  independent  and  fresh  development  in  Greek  Litera- 
ture. These  songs  had  existed  in  the  uplands  of  Sicily,  as  we 
know,  for  centuries.  They  had  attracted  the  genius  of  the 
great  Stesichorus,  who  had  treated  some  of  their  pastoral  stories 
with  his  elaborate  art.  But  the  day  of  bucolic  poetry  had  not 
come,  or  rather  the  great  lyric  outburst  was  just  then  carrying 
with  it  all  the  higher  spirits  of  the  nation  ; and  so  the  attempt 
of  Stesichorus,  though  known  and  approved,  did  not  find  any 
followers. 

§ 6.  This  brief  sketch  of  the  periods  of  Greek  poetry  is 
drawn  here  only  so  far  as  to  make  it  appear  that  all  the  so- 
called  new  kinds  of  verse,  all  the  revolutions  in  taste  which  are 
so  definite  and  plainly  dated  in  Greek  literary  history,  were 
simply  reversions  to  the  only  true  and  pure  source  of  inspiration 
in  old  days — the  untutored  songs  of  the  people.1  It  is  in  the 

1 This  reasonable  theory,  based  on  the  nature  of  things,  and  supported 
by  good  scholars,  such  as  Theodor  Bergk,  is  rejected  by  Bernhardy  {Hist. 
Lit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  576,  589,  602)  merely  because  he  thinks  our  positive 
evidence  for  it  insufficient.  Niese  agrees  with  him  {Horn,  poesie , ex- 
curs.  i.).  Sittl  sides  with  me  {Lit.  gesch.  i.  cap.  1). 
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nature  of  any  cultivated  school  of  poetry  to  grow  gradually 
more  laboured  and  artificial,  until  at  last  it  ceases  to  appeal  to 
the  public  taste,  and  becomes  a mere  exercise  and  amusement 
for  the  student  and  for  learned  audiences.  This  was  plainly 
the  case  with  the  later  epic  poets  who  were  called  Cyclical , and 
whose  laboured  accounts  of  the  wars  of  gods,  giants,  and  by- 
gone men,  roused  the  ire  and  fed  the  satire  of  Xenophanes 
and  his  contemporaries.  It  is  perhaps  not  so  easily  proved, 
and  will  not  be  so  readily  admitted,  that  the  lyric  poetry  of 
Pindar  and  Simonides,  which  was  eclipsed  by  the  rise  of 
tragic  poetry,  showed  plain  traces  of  the  same  defects.  The 
epitaphs  of  Simonides  are  indeed  very  stiiking,  clear,  and 
devoted  to  great  national  subjects  ; but  these  can  hardly  be 
called  a separate  school  of  poetry,  and  were  written  with  equal 
beauty  and  effect  by  many  poets  not  exclusively  lyric.  What 
really  damaged  the  national  position  of  Simonides,  with  all  his 
merits,  was  the  feeling  that  he  was  a poet  for  pay  a poet  of 
courts  and  despots,  at  a time  when  courts  and  despots  were 
rapidly  passing  out  of  all  favour  and  becoming  the  objects  of 
a great  national  hate.  The  poetry  of  Pindar  laboured  under 
the  same  disadvantages.  He  celebrated,  indeed,  victories  at 
the  national  games,  but  celebrated  them  for  pay,  and  was 
ready  to  write  for  pay  in  honour  of  anybody — of  Sicilian  tyrants 
or  Corinthian  courtesans.  There  was,  moreover,  strongly 
marked  in  Pindar’s  poetry  another  quality,  which  we  do  not 
meet  in  the  extant  fragments  of  Simonides,  and  which  heralds 
the  decadence  of  lyric  poetry — I mean  that  obscurity  and 
elaborate  richness  which  made  him  quite  unintelligible  to 
the  masses.  Literary  men  studied  him,  and  admired  him  for 
these  bold  and  daring  flights  ; but  the  mass  of  the  Greek  public 
had  forgotten  him  and  laid  him  aside  in  the  very  next  genera- 
tion, as  we  hear  from  Cratinus.  Of  course  lyric  poetry  could 
not  die  in  a moment ; but  even  as  epic  poetry  had  been 
transformed  rather  than  destroyed  in  the  odes  of  Stesichorus 
and  Pindar,  and  in  the  dialogues  of  tragedy,  so  lyric  poetry 
passed  into  the  humbler  sphere  of  being  the  handmaid  of  the 
drama,  and  filling  up  the  gaps  in  the  action  of  the  piece. 
Whatever  purely  lyrical  dramas  and  dithyrambs  existed  were 
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never  successful,  and  have  left  only  faint  traces  in  the  history 
of  literature  till  the  recovery  of  Bacchylides. 

§ 7.  The  later  fortunes  and  decay  of  tragedy,  which  occurred 
in  a very  advanced  civilisation  and  a reading  public,  demand 
a more  complicated  history.  When  the  majority  of  people 
begin  to  read,  poetry  loses  its  hold  upon  them,  and  the  prose 
writer,  who  composes  with  greater  simplicity  and  less  labour, 
at  last  obtains  an  advantage  over  his  rival  the  poet,  who  is  put 
into  competition  with  all  the  older  poets  now  circulating 
among  a more  learned  public.  It  is  here  sufficient  to  repeat, 
as  an  additional  illustration  of  the  principle,  that  although  in 
the  Alexandrine  epoch  there  were  learned  and  even  brilliant 
imitations  of  all  species  of  old  Greek  poetry — the  epics  of 
Apollonius,  the  elegiacs  of  Callimachus,  the  lyrics  of  a false 
Anacreon,  the  tragedies  of  the  Pleiad— one  kind  only  of  the 
varied  products  of  that  wonderfully  prolific  and  greatly  under- 
rated age  has  held  its  place  with  all  the  critics  and  admirers  of 
pure  Greek  poetry.  This  is  the  bucolic  poetry  of  Theocritus, 
imitated,  noc  from  earlier  literature,  but  from  the  people’s  songs, 
from  the  shepherds’  pipe  and  ditty,  from  the  fresh  feelings  of 
untutored  hearts.  It  is  indeed  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
work  to  develop  such  a theory  further,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
suggestion,  that  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  generally,  nay  even 
the  political  history  of  the  world,  shows  perpetual  examples  of 
the  same  principle.  The  tendency  of  all  human  invention  is 
to  become  conventional,  then  cramped,  and  then  effete.  It  is 
to  be  revived  only  by  breaking  with  venerable  traditions,  and 
going  back  to  nature,  to  natural  men  and  natural  things,  for 
new  inspiration. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TRACES  OF  POETRY  BEFORE  HOMER. 

§ 8.  When  we  strive  to  discover  the  preliminary  stages 
through  which  Greek  poetry  reached  the  perfect  condition 
which  produced  the  great  epics,  we  find  ourselves  reduced  to 
doubtful  inferences  and  conjectures.  The  Homeric  poems 
themselves  tell  us  almost  nothing  on  the  subject.  Apart 
from  the  two  bards  in  the  Odyssey — Demodocus  at  the 
Phgeacian  court,  and  Phemius  among  the  Suitors — who  are  dis- 
tinctly epic  singers  of  the  same  style  and  class  as  the  author  or 
authors  of  our  remaining  epics,  we  have  only  an  allusion  to 
one  person,  Thamyris,  and  to  various  choral  songs  of  a lyric 
kind,  sung  at  marriages  and  vintage  scenes,  or  on  other  occasions 
of  great  grief  or  joy.  We  have  also  several  earlier  legends  men- 
tioned in  such  a way  as  to  suggest  that  they  had  already  been 
treated  by  bards  such  as  Phemius  and  Demodocus. 

§ 9.  The  facts  which  may  with  certainty  be  inferred  from 
these  allusions  are : (1)  that  poets  were  common  before  the  com- 
position even  of  the  Iliad,  or  oldest  of  the  poems  ; (2)  that 
the  earlier  poems  were  both  lyric  and  epic  in  character ; and  (3) 
that  there  existed  a feeling  of  rivalry,  if  not  regular  contests,  in 
poetry.  These  latter  are  indeed  openly  asserted  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  old  account  of  the  contest  between  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  but  are  implied  also  in  the  reference  to  Thamyris 
(B  594), 1 ‘who  boasted  that  he  would  conquer  even  were  the 
Muses,  the  daughters  of  Zeus,  to  contend  against  him  ; but 
they  in  anger  made  him  blind  (mjpoy),  and  took  away  his 

1 The  books  of  the  Iliad  are  indicated  in  capitals,  those  of  the  Odyssey 
m small  letters. 
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godlike  song,  and  caused  him  to  forget  his  cunning  upon  the 
lute.’ 

This  famous  passage  occurs,  it  is  true,  in  the  Catalogue, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  suspicious  part  of  the  Iliad.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  forces  of 
Nestor  from  Pylus,  and  there  is  evidence  that  many  other 
poetic  legends  were  in  vogue  about  this  kingdom — legends 
perpetually  cited  in  the  reminiscences  of  the  aged  Nestor  him- 
self, whose  very  age  seems  to  imply  that  he  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  earlier  ballads.  This  justifies  the  opinion  that  the  men- 
tion of  Thamyris  1 is  really  old,  and  points  to  the  age  before  the 
composition  of  the  Iliad.  But,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  hint 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  poetry.  We  cannot  tell  whether  he  com- 
posed lyric  pieces  such  as  the  old  dirges  and  marriage-songs,  or 
whether  he  was  an  epic  singer  like  Demodocus,  or  whether, 
again,  he  was  an  author  of  that  early  religious  poetry,  which 
was  by  later  writers  ascribed  to  the  age  before  Homer. 

After  the  days  of  Herodotus,  we  hear  constantly  of  this 
religious  poetry,  which  was  of  a mystical  or  symbolical  cha- 
racter, and  certainly  of  a very  different  type  from  the  worldly 
Homer.  But  as  to  its  antiquity,  our  authorities  are  not 
very  encouraging.  The  first  and  most  important  is  Herodotus, 
who  says  in  a famous  passage  (ii.  50-4)  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  origin  and  names  of  the  Hellenic  gods  : ‘ Whence 
the  gods  severally  sprang,  whether  or  not  they  had  existed  from 
all  eternity,  what  forms  they  bore — these  are  questions  of  which 
the  Greeks  knew  nothing  till  the  other  day,  so  to  speak.  For 
Homer  and  Hesiod  were  the  first  to  compose  Theogonies, 
and  give  the  gods  their  epithets,  to  allot  to  them  their  several 
offices  and  occupations,  and  describe  their  forms  ; and  they 
lived  about  400  years  before  my  time,  and  not  more,  as  I 
believe.  As  for  the  poets  who  are  thought  by  some  to  be 
earlier  than  these,  they  are,  in  my  judgment,  decidedly  later.’ 
And  he  adds  presently  : ‘ What  I have  said  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod  is  my  own  opinion,  and  not  borrowed  from  the 
priestesses  of  Dodona.’ 

I should  consider  this  judgment  as  to  the  relative  age  of  the 

1 Also  called  Thamyras,  especially  in  a comedy  of  Antiphanes. 
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old  Orphic  and  other  religious  poems  (to  which  he  clearly 
alludes)  as  of  the  greatest  weight,  were  it  not  evident  that 
Herodotus  is  here  sustaining  a favourite  theory  of  his  own,  viz. 
that  almost  all  the  Greek  religion,  and  especially  all  the  mystic 
part  of  it,  was  borrowed  from  Egypt.  Thus  he  says  (ii.  81)  : 
t Here  their  (the  Egyptian)  practice  resembles  the  rites  which  are 
called  Bacchic  and  Orphic,  but  which  are  in  reality  Egyptian  and 
Pythagorean  ; : and  it  was  a necessary  part  of  this  theory  that 
these  rites,  and  the  poems  belonging  to  them,  shou’d  not  be  very 
ancient.  I do  not,  therefore,  think  that  the  sceptical  judgment 
of  Herodotus,  which  he,  with  his  usual  honesty,  confesses  to  be 
a peculiar  opinion  of  his  own,  can  be  here  decisive.1  The  fre- 
quent poetical  allusions  of  Euripides  to  a collection  of  Orphic 
poems  of  pious  and  philosophic  import  can,  on  the  other  hand, 
afford  no  secure  evidence  of  their  antiquity,  for  we  know  that  the 
school  of  Onomacritus,  in  the  sixth  century  B.c.,  added  con- 
siderably to  the  old  religious  poems,  if  it  did  not  forge  them 
wholesale.  But  the  very  fact  of  the  forging  of  the  name  of 
Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and  others  proves  clearly  the  antiquity 
of  these  names,  and  that  the  poetry  ascribed  to  them  was 
of  a character  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Epos.  The  very 
frequent  allusions  of  Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  who  even  in 
three  places  quotes  the  words  of  Orpheus,2  show  clearly  that  he 
accepted  Orpheus  and  Musaeus,  whom  he  usually  co-ordinates, 
as  ancient  masters  of  religious  song,  and  on  a pai  vith  Homer 
and  Hesiod.  This  general  acceptance  of  Orpheus  as  a real  per- 
sonage, with  no  less  frequent  suspicions  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  current  Orphic  books,  appears  in  other  Greek  writers  ; 
e.g.  Aristotle3  cites  the  so-called  Orphic  poems,  just  as  he  cites 
the  so-called  Pythagorean  books.  Apart  from  these  casual 
allusions,  our  really  explicit  authorities  are  the  antiquaries  of 

, We  might  just  as  well  accept  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  older 
tradition,  and  believe  the  Greek  race  to  be  autochthonous,  and  their  civili- 
sation perfectly  original ; whereas  their  eastern  origin  can  be  clearly  de- 
monstrated quite  apart  from  the  discoveries  of  Herodotus  and  his  school, 
from  the  surer  evidence  of  architecture  and  the  plastic  arts,  and  from  the 
rec'ilts  of  comparative  Linguistic. 

‘ * Crat.  402  B,  Pkileh.  66  C,  Legg.  669  D. 

• De  Attima,  i.  5,  410  b ; and  elsewhere. 
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later  days,  to  whom  we  owe  almost  all  the  definite  knowledge 
we  possess.  Pausanias,  in  particular,  not  only  speaks  constantly 
of  these  poets,  but  refers  to  some  of  their  hymns,  which  he 
had  heard,  and  it  is  he  and  Strabo  who  afford  us  the  materials 
for  constructing  a general  theory  about  them. 

§ io.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  races  which  tradition 
consistently  asserts  to  have  been  the  first  civilisers  of  Greece 
are  known  in  history  as  barbarians — the  Pelasgi  and  the  Thra- 
cians. Herodotus  (i.  57)  found  remnants  of  the  Pelasgi  still 
living  at  Creston,  Scylace  and  Placia,  and  he  characterises  their 
language  as  that  of  barbarians.  The  savagery  of  the  Thracians 
was  proverbial  all  through  Hellenic  history,  and  yet  among  the 
various  obscure  and  doubtful  statements  of  the  legends,  these 
are  the  only  neighbouring  peoples  of  which  we  can  affirm  with 
tolerable  certainty  that  they  were  the  forerunners  of  the  Hellenes 
in  culture.  With  the  Pelasgi  we  are  not  much  concerned. 
They  were  great  builders  and  great  reclaimers  of  land.  They 
settled  all  over  Greece,  and  especially  in  such  rich  plains  as 
those  of  Thessaly  and  of  Argos.  But  their  literary  character 
is  nowhere  attested.  Nor  have  we  remaining  any  certain  trace 
of  their  language,  save  the  words  Argos  and  Larissa,  which 
(as  interpreted  to  mean  plain  and  fortress ) point  to  these  very 
tastes.  They  seem  to  have  been  a peace-loving,  quiet  people  ; 
and  if  they  built  everywhere  great  forts,  such  as  was  the 
Peiasgic  ring  wall  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  they  were  not, 
like  the  Leleges  or  Minyans,  famed  for  pillage  and  war. 
They  must  have  been  a settled  and  agricultural  race,  opposed 
to  the  roving  pirates,  whom  they  doubtless  dreaded. 

One  fact  connected  with  literature,  and  one  only,  may  be 
traced  to  them.  It  was  they  who  received  from  the  Phoenicians 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  adapted  from  the  Egyptian  hieratic 
character  by  these  traders.  The  varying  appellations  of  Cad- 
mean,  Phoenician , and  Peiasgic  letters  seem  clearly  to  attest  this. 
Despite  Herodotus’  condemnation  of  their  language,  they  were 
doubtless  of  Aryan  descent 1 ; and  one  thing  is  clear,  that  the 
change  of  Greece  from  its  Peiasgic  to  its  Hellenic  state  was  no 

1 Prof.  Ridgeways  Early  Age  of  Greece  is  now  the  newest  and  best 
authority  on  the  Pelasgians. 
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Budden  revolution  or  conquest,  but  a gradual  absorption  of  the 
oldei  and  weaker  in  the  new.  The  most  venerable  elements  in 
the  Hellenic  religion  were  adopted  from  them,  and  there  is  no 
nobler  invocation  in  the  Iliad  than  that  of  Achilles  to  the  old 
Pelasgic  Zeus  of  Dodona  that  ruled  in  the  heavens.1  This  ap- 
peal agrees  well  with  the  interesting  notice  of  Herodotus,  that 
they  worshipped  their  gods,  but  without  names  or  divers 
functions,  in  simple  and  silent  adoration.  Hence  it  came  that 
they  were  reverenced  by  the  Romans  for  their  religion. 

§ ii.  The  legends  about  the  Thracians  are  of  quite  a different 
order.  This  remarkable  people  appear  from  the  notices  of  the 
Iliad  to  have  been  allied  rather  to  the  Phrygians  than  to  the 
western  Greeks.  The  Phrygians  have  been  proved  from  the 
extant  words  of  the  language  to  be  not  only  Aryans,  but  Aryans 
of  the  European  branch  ; and  thus  we  can  conceive  an  early 
culture  among  the  great  Phrygio-Thracian  tribes  extending  to 
the  borders  of  Thessaly.  However  this  may  be,  we  hear  of  a 
school  of  Thracian  minstrels,  of  whom  Orpheus  is  the  best 
known  name,  which  is  associated  with  the  district  of  Pieria — a 
region  not  very  clearly  defined,  and  apparently  moving  gradually 
southward,  till  we  find  it  about  the  slopes  of  Mount  Olympus.2 

These  singers  were  specially  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 
Muses — three  goddesses  who  are  always  associated  with  wells 
and  water- springs,  and  who  were  the  special  patronesses  and 
inspirers  of  poetry.3 * * * * 8  There  are  traces  of  these  Thracian  bards 

1 Cf.  II  233.  Zfv  ava,  Aa iSuivaTe,  ne\a<rytKe,  rrj\oSi  valoiv, 

Aco5 uit)S  fiebewv  8v<rx€‘H-*Pou  K-  T- 

* It  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  many  scholars  that  the  legendary 

Thracians  of  Attica  and  the  historical  Thracians  have  nothing  in  common, 

and  that  not  impossibly  the  mythical  Thracians  were  pure  Ionian  Greeks 

(cf.  Petersen  in  Ersch  und  Gruber's  Encyclop.  vol.  lxxxv.  p.  271)  ; at  all 

events,  they  were  a distinct  people,  with  a distinct  religion  and  polity. 

8 The  names  for  them  at  Helicon  were,  in  Pausanias’  day,  fivijurj,  /rtX^rrj, 
and  aoiStj  ; at  Delphi,  according  to  Plutarch,  virarri,  neat],  and  v-firri, 
from  the  principal  strings  of  the  lyre.  The  three  Charites  of  Orchomenus 
seem  to  correspond  to  them  (Paus.  ix.  35).  In  later  days  the  number  was 
nine,  and  the  names  quite  different.  Bergk  absurdly  suggests  the  Lydian 
[xwv  = water,  as  the  origin  of  Mo vtra,  w'hich  is  rather  = ^ovT-ya,  and  con- 
nected with  the  root  of  /savTis. 
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down  through  the  mountains  of  Phocis  to  Delphi  and  round 
about  Parnassus ; and  still  more  certainly  are  they,  and  with 
them  the  woiship  of  the  Muses,  associated  with  the  northern 
slopes  of  Helicon.  There  is  no  range  through  all  Greece  so 
rich  in  springs  and  tumbling  brooks  as  the  northern  slopes  of 
Helicon,  and  men  might  well  imagine  it  a favourite  abode  of  god- 
desses, who  loved  this  most  speaking  voice  in  nature.  It  is  here 
that  the  author  of  the  Thcogony,  ascribed  to  Hesiod— possibly 
Hesiod  himself-  -fixes  their  abode,  when  he  calls  them  to  come 
from  Pieria  at  the  opening  of  his  didactic  poem.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  worship  of  the  Muses,  which  the  Thracian  school 
had  introduced  from  Pieria,  is  perfectly  demonstrated  by  its 
persistence  up  to  the  days  of  Hesiod,  and  the  so-called 
didactic  and  genealogical  epics. 

Attic  legends  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Thracians  were  not 
mere  singers,  and  that  they  sought  to  extend  their  influence 
still  further.  The  legend  of  the  war  of  Eumolpus,  the  Thracian 
warrior,  king  and  bard,  against  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  im- 
plies that  the  Thracians  extended  their  power  from  the  slopes 
of  Helicon  across  the  glades  and  gorges  of  Cithteron  to  its  last 
spur — the  citadel  of  Eleusis.  This  approach  so  threatened 
Athens,  that  the  legends  represent  Erechtheus  engaged  in  a 
desperate  struggle  with  Eumolpus,  and  victorious  only  by 
the  aid  of  human  sacrifices— the  voluntary  death  of  his  own 
daughters.  This  legend,  now  glorified  by  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
splendid  drama,  may  have  real  facts  underlying  it ; and  it  is,  in 
any  case,  in  consonance  with  the  other  hints  collected  by  Strabo 
and  Pausanias.  Certain  it  is  that  the  mysteries  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone,  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  at  Eleusis  all 
through  history,  were  under  the  special  direction  of  the  clan  of 
the  Eurnolpidae,  who  professed  to  trace  their  origin  to  this 
Thracian  ancestor.  His  name,  like  that  of  Musseus,  shows 
clearly  enough  his  connection  with  the  old  worship  of  the 
Muses,  and  their  poetic  inspiration. 

§ 12.  Our  oldest  direct  evidence  for  Orpheus  is  the  fact  that 
in  Peisistratus’  day  his  name  was  sufficiently  venerable  to  produce 
and  protect  extensive  forgeries  ; but  it  is  probable  that  Hera- 
cleitus,  who  could  hardly  have  been  deceived  by  Onomacritus, 
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believed  not  only  in  Orpheus,  but  in  some  of  the  extant  writings 
attributed  to  him. 1 The  mention  of  his  poems  by  Pausanias  is 
very  interesting.  ‘Whoever,’  says  he,  ‘has  made  a critical 
study  of  poetry,  knows  that  the  hymns  of  Orpheus  are  each 
composed  in  the  briefest  form,  and  are  altogether  very  few  in 
number.  The  Lycomidse  (an  Attic  clan)  know  them  and  sing 
them  in  accompaniment  to  the  ceremonies  (of  the  mysteries). 
In  elegance  they  would  rank  second  aftei  the  hymns  of  Homer, 
at  any  rate,  but  they  are  more  highly  honoured  than  these  on 
account  of  their  religious  spirit.’  In  another  place  (i.  14,  3), 
he  distinctly  rejects  poems  attributed  to  Orpheus,  and  doubtfully 
to  Musseus.  This  Musseus  was  supposed  to  have  been  a pupil 
or  successor  to  Orpheus. 

There  are  other  names  which  Pausanias  considers  still 
older— Linus,  the  personification  of  the  Linus  song  mentioned 
by  Homer,  and  from  early  times  identified  more  or  less  with  the 
Adonis  song  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Maneros  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. After  Linus  came  the  Lycian  Olen,  the  oldest  composer  of 
Greek  hymns  known  (Pans.  ix.  27,  2),  whose  style  was  adopted 
by  Orpheus,  and  also  by  Pamphos,  the  oldest  hymn-poet  among 
the  Athenians.  A hymn  of  this  Pamphos  to  Eros  was  sung  at 
the  mysteries  by  the  Lycomidae,  along  with  those  of  Orpheus. 
Several  of  his  hymns  are  referred  to  by  Pausanias.  With  the 
old  Delphic  contests  in  music  and  poetry  were  connected 
Chrysothemis,  Philammon,  and  his  son  Thamyris,  who  were 
said  to  be  the  first  three  victors  recorded  at  these  contests. 
Orpheus  and  Musaeus  were  distinctly  reported  to  have  ab- 
stained from  contending,  as  being  of  too  great  fame,  and  also 
connected  with  a different  worship.2  The  names  of  Bakis  and 

1 Bergk  calls  attention  to  Euripides’  Alcestis  (v.  967)  and  the  scholia. 
Cf.  for  the  following  statement,  Pausanias,  ix.  30,  12. 

2 The  various  relations  or  genealogies  of  these  poets  referred  to  by 
Pausanias,  Diodorus,  and  Suidas  are  irreconcilable,  and  are,  indeed,  not 
worth  reconciling.  Some  called  Thamyris  the  eighth  poet  before  Homer, 
some  the  sixth.  Charops,  CEagrus,  Orpheus,  Musseus,  Eumolpus,  Philam- 
mon, Thamyris,  is  one  suggested  order.  The  object  of  these  legends  is 
various  : first,  to  account  for  the  transference  of  the  mysteries  and  their 
poetical  rites  from  Thrace  to  Athens;  secondly,  to  bring  the  Delphic  oracle 
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Lycus  were  known  as  the  authors  of  antique  oracles,  all  of  them 
probably  spurious.  This  only  is  to  be  observed  about  the  old 
responses  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  that  while  the  extant  rhetra 
of  Lycurgus  seems  to  be  literally  an  oracular  response  in  the 
Delphic  dialect,  we  are  told  that  the  hexameter  verse  was  first 
invented  at  Delphi,  either  by  Phemonoe,  the  first  priestess, 
or  by  Olen,  when  he  founded  the  prophetic  shrine. 

This  inquiry  into  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks  before 
Homer  leads  us  to  some  very  natural  but  some  very  strange 
results.  In  the  first  place,  no  educated  Greek,  except  perhaps 
Herodotus,  seems  to  have  denied  the  existence  of  poems,  far 
less  of  poets,  anterior  to  Homer.  The  tradition  about  these 
poets  is  all  the  more  trustworthy,  because  they  are  not 
represented  in  any  sense  as  forerunners  of  Homer.  For,  in 
the  second  place,  all  the  poems  attributed  to  these  men 
were  either  lyrical  or  oracular ; they  were  all  short,  and  they 
were  all  strictly  religious.1  In  these  features  they  contrasted 
broadly  with  the  epic  school  of  Homer.  Even  the  hexame- 
ter metre  seems  not  to  have  been  used  in  these  old  hymns,  and 
was  called  a new  invention  of  the  Delphic  priestess.  Still 
further,  the  majority  of  these  hymns  is  connected  with  mys- 
teries apparently  ignored  by  Homer,  or  with  the  worship  of 
Dionysus,  which  he  hardly  knew. 

§ 13.  Indeed  the  Homeric  poems  seem  to  ignore  all  Pelas- 
gian  religion  (save  in  a single  appeal  to  Zeus);  they  seem  to 
ignore  the  Thracian  bards  and  their  Muse-worship ; they  speak 
of  the  rich  shrine  of  Delphi  without  even  naming  an  oracle.  It 
is  therefore  plain  that  if  these  early  bards  were  really  the 
forerunners  of  Homer  in  time,  they  can  in  nowise  be  called 
his  teachers  or  forerunners  in  poetry.  He  seems  to  start  from 
quite  a fresh  commencement,  like  Archilochus,  like  ZEschylus, 
like  Theocritus,  and  to  start  up  among  a people  who  knew 
poetry,  but  of  a different  sort. 

What,  then,  were  the  real  beginnings  of  Epic  poetry,  and 
who  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  Iliad  as  we  have  it  ? To 

— really  a different  religion — into  relation  with  them  ; and,  lastly,  to  satisfy 
the  universal  desire  of  bringing  great  men  of  old  into  near  relationship. 

1 Thus  of  Thamyris  the  lexicographers  say:  eypa\pf  /cal  aa/xur*. 
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this  question  we  can  only  answer  by  a probable  theory,  which  now 
indeed  has  been  accepted  by  many  competent  critics,  which  is 
however  not  based  directly  on  positive  facts,  but  on  reasonable 
inferences.  The  hexameter  verse  was  commonly  attributed  to 
the  Delphic  priests,  who  were  said  to  have  invented  and  used 
it  in  oracles.  In  other  words,  it  was  early  used  in  religious 
poetry.  If  we  examine  its  structure,  as  opposed  to  the  shorter 
and  more  varied  lyric  measures,  it  is  evidently  composed  and 
intended  for  sustained  narrative,  and  for  poems  of  consider- 
able length.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  priests  did  com- 
pose such  works  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  attributes 
and  adventures  of  the  gods,  and  bringing  into  harmony  the 
various  local  myths  concerning  them.  These  genealogies  of 
the  gods  were  called  Theogonies,  and  we  have  still  under  the 
name  of  Hesiod  a poem  of  this  class,  which,  though  later 
than  Homer,  appears  to  have  been  composed  upon  a far  earlier 
model,  and  affords  an  example  of  these  didactic  religious 
works.  It  may  be  that  the  earlier  lyric  hymns  contained  short 
narratives,  such  as  we  find  them — an  epic  element — in  the 
remains  of  Pindar  and  Bacchylides  ; but  the  superior  evenness 
and  calm  of  the  hexameter  must  soon  have  made  this  species 
of  verse  generally  preferred  for  narrative  purposes. 

§ 14.  With  the  gods  were  closely  connected  the  heroes, 
who  ruled  over  the  tribes  in  these  old  feudal  days,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  treat  of  the  descendants  of  the  gods  without  record- 
ing the  legends  of  older  days  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  So 
the  genealogies  and  acts  of  demigods  and  of  men  came  to  be 
treated  in  connection  with  the  Theogonies  of  the  priests. 
Such  old  genealogical  epics  were  said  to  have  survived  long 
among  the  Peloponnesians.  But  the  secular  element  gradually 
gained  ground,  especially  among  the  luxurious  and  worldly 
Ionians,  and  a class  of  bards  who  were  not  priests  began  to  treat 
the  histories  of  the  heroes  and  their  adventures,  in  fact,  the  k\io. 
iirbfjwv  1 of  Homer,  which  delighted  the  Ionic  chiefs  and  their 

1 This  phrase — the  acts  of  renowned  men — seems  almost  a technical  one. 
Achilles  (t  189)  SeiSe  S’  Spa  K\(a  avSpSiv,  in  his  tent,  evidently  >lder  heroes; 
' so  again,  v.  524,  ovtw  /cal  twv  irpStrBev  irreoBip-fBa  n\4a  avSpiov  k.  r.  Again 
( 6 73),  Mover’  &p’  aoiSbv  a.VT)Kfv  SeiSfuevai  /c\ta  avSpuv ; and  so  Hesiod, 
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courts.  Thus  epic  poetry,  from  having  been  purely  religious 
became  purely  secular.  After  having  treated  men  and  heroes 
in  subordination  to  the  gods,  it  came  to  treat  the  gods  in  rela^ 
tion  to  men.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  of  Homer,  that  in  the  ima-e 
of  man  created  he  God.1  The  statement  of  Herodotus,  that 
Homer  and  Hesiod— the  poet  of  adventure  and  the  genealogist 
made  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  assigned  to  the  gods  their 
epithets  and  functions,  is  apparently  true,  and  full  of  import 2 
We  must  take  care  not  to  understand  him  as  if  these  poems 
had  created  or  even  commenced  this  transformation  It  is 
plain  enough  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  represent,  both  theo- 
logically and  socially,  the  close  of  a long  epoch,  and  not  the 
youth  of  the  Greek  world,  as  some  have  supposed.  The  real 
signification  of  many  myths  is  lost  to  them,  and  so  is  the  im- 
port of  most  of  the  names  and  titles  of  the  elder  gods  which 
are  archaic  and  strange,  while  the  subordinate  personages  gene- 
rally have  purely  Greek  names.  Such  epithets  as  Argeiphontes 
Tntogeneia,  and  Phllommeides  (laughter-loving)  seem  purely  tra- 
ditional ; indeed,  the  latter  is  wrongly  interpreted  by  Hesiod 
{Iheog.  198)  from  pl,ha.  Speculations  about  these  words  were 
common  in  the  Boeotian  school.  Some  picturesque  epithets 
such  as  wi  dot],  which  seem  to  indicate  the  first  surprise  of 
northern  tribes  at  the  rapid  sunsets  in  southern  Greece,  mav  be 
a b°  traditional,  and  derived  from  old  hieratic  poetry. 

But  in  Homer’s  time  the  whole  character  of  popular 

Wh°  Sh°WS  thC  C°mbinati0n  of  the  g°ds  a"d  heroes  in  this  sort 


avrap  aoiSbs 

Moutrauv  6(pdwuv  xAc?a  *■  portpwv  av6pdnuv 
vuvvorr,  fiaxapds  re  deo'vs  at  “Okupnov  eyovoiu. 


These  passages  are  collected  by 


Cf.  also  the  Hymn  to  Del.  Apollo,  160 
Bergk,  Literaturgeschichte,  i.  p.  347. 

‘ ^ris‘°tle’  P°L  '•  .*  (P-  I252  b)  for  this  oft-repeated  idea. 

iotus’  word^to  I,?&>  CaUti°nS  US  aKainst  allowing  Hero- 

aotus  words  to  comprise  the  real  religion  of  the  Greeks  wlUr-h  & 1 

“P  by  S‘mple  Prayer  and  devotion.  It  was  the  combination  of  plastic  an  wi£ 
Kl SSr  d Hesi^p“ 

rf  -he  number  if 1 ^ /'  H°rodotus’  on  account 

' voi.  , L,  f/Al/ets  m Homer,  which  seem  of  non-epic  origin. 
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religion  had  become  altered  and  humanised ; the  wars  and  ad- 
ventures, and  passions  of  men  had  become  thecen  re  of  interest 
among  the  poets.  We  must  not  imagine  that  the  older  and 
ruder  religion  wholly  disappeared.  As  the  common  peopL 
went  on  singing  their  Linus  and  Ialemus,  and  jesting  at  then 
marriage  and  vintage  feasts,  so  schools  of  priests  and  didactic 
bards  kept  up  the  old  genealogical  epics  about  the  go  s a 
their  human  descendants,  especially  m the  poorer  1 elopo 
nesus,  and  in  Boeotia,  while  the  rich  and  prosperous  Iomans 
revelled  in  the  glories  of  Homer.  But  so  strong  y "as 
predominance  of  the  Ionic  epos  felt,  that  the  Ionic  dia  ec 
was  universally  adopted  in  didactic  poems  ; and  genea  g 
poems  nay,  even  the  responses  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  were 
composed  in  this  dialect,  which  was  widely  different  from  most 

of  those  spoken  in  Greece  proper.  ,, 

The  great  brilliancy  of  Homer  has  completely  eclipsed  all 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  Epos.  He  alludes  to  many  stones 
which  appear  to  have  been  treated  before  him  in  shorter  lays  , 
he  speaks  of  the  hunt  of  Calydon,  of  the  exploits  of  Nestor,  ot 
the  labours  of  Heracles,  of  the  good  ship  Argo,  as  well  known  , 
he  alludes  to  the  wars  of  the  gods,  and  c't«  a Catelogue 
famous  women.  It  may  be  welt  not  to  conclude  this  preli- 
minary sketch  without  noting  these  epic  subjects  referred  to  n 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  well  as  the  chief  popular  songs 
which  Homer  mentions,  and  which  have  left  some  traces  eve 

in  historical  times. 

§ i c Taking  the  Iliad  separately,  as  the  older  of  tire  poem. , 
and' therefore  furnishing  tire  clearest  evidence  as  towhatearher 
epic  lays  must  have  existed,  we  find  a considerable  body  of 
stories  mentioned  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  extreme*  pro- 
bable that  they  were  no  mere  current  popular  tales,  but  had 
been  poetically  treated.  This  is  surely  the  case  with  the 
legends  of  the  wars  and  conflicts  among  the  gods  m A 39&  ST« 
E8,8o  sq.,  Z 130  sq.,  O 10  sq.  Some  of  these  are  conflicts  for 
supremacy  among  the  gods  ; others  are  quarrels  about  or  wit 
men  Both  are  quite  foreign  to  popular  poetry  and  show  t e 
influence  of  a school  of  priests  or  theologians  who  were  rapidly 
becoming  secular.  The  actual  battle  of  the  gods  in  * is  a sped- 
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men  of  this  sort  of  work.  There  is  less  obvious,  but  still  dis- 
tinct mention  of  genealogical  epics  in  2 38  sq.  and  3 201,  246. 
But  the  great  mass  of  legends  alluded  to  are  the  adventures  of 
earlier  heroes,  such  as  Tydeus,  Meleager,  Heracles,  and  Beller- 
ophon  ; as  well  as  of  celebrated  wars,  such  as  those  with  the 
Amazons  and  Centaurs.  There  are  even  earlier  legends  about 
heroes  at  the  Trojan  war  presupposed,  as  is  the  case  with 
Achilles  and  Hector  among  those  present,  and  Philoctetes  and 
Protesilaus,  among  those  absent  or  dead.  Even  should  it  be 
held  that  some  of  these  were  mere  current  talk,  preserved 
among  the  people  as  oft-told  tales,  yet  such  is  the  number  of 
them,  and  such  the  character  of  some  of  them,  that  no  fair 
critic  could  possibly  deny  the  existence  of  a large  number  of 
shorter  lays  of  an  epic  character  earlier  than  the  Iliad,  and 
even  presupposed  by  it. 

§ 16.  Let  11s  pass  to  the  popular  poems  alluded  to  in  the 
same  way.  Euripides,  who  was  something  of  an  antiquary, 
draws  a picture  of  women  at  the  loom,  like  Calypso  and  Circe 
in  the  Odyssey,  singing  epic  lays  to  the  sound  of  the  plying 
shuttle.1  In  his  day  no  such  custom  existed  ; whether  he  is 
correct  in  drawing  this  picture,  we  cannot  now  tell;  he  is 
certainly  the  best  authority  we  could  have  in  his  own  time. 

As  Linus  and  Ialemus  were  afterwards  personified  as  sons 
of  the  Muses,  the  subjects  of  sad  ditties  sung  on  various  occa- 
sions among  the  people,  so  Hymenreus  was  the  personified 
marriage  song,  of  which  we  find  distinct  mention  in  Horner.3 
All  these  were  evidently  choral  performances,  accompanied  by 
pipes  or  lyres,  as  well  as  by  a dancing  chorus  of  youths,  and 


1 our’  eVl  KtpKiaiv, 
oure  \6yois 
tpanv  ttiov  evrvxlas 

6e69ti>  TtKva  9va.ro~is, 

•ays  his  chorus  (Ion,  v.  So6).  And  again,  v.  t96  of  the  same  play, 

t>s  epaiai  fiv- 
Beverai  irapa  nr/vais 
aairiaias  ’l6\aos. 

* The  scholiast  on  2 570  gives  the  following  specimen  of  the  J.irms 
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the  last  was  sung  during  the  procession  of  the  brfde  ^ her w 
home  So  the  Threnus  or  funeral  dirge  seems  a choral  song, 
but  with  solos  interspersed,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  last  books  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Hecuba 
Helen  and  Andromache  each  make  a separate  lament  over  the 
Hector,  and  this  seems  an  expansion  of  the  simpler 
and  shorter  account.1  In  the  Odyssey  the  nine  Muses  lead 

song,  which  has  been  variously  emended  and  restored.  I quote  it  accoid 
ing  to  Bergk’s  version  {Fragg.  Lyr.  p.  1297)  — 

Si  hive  Train  6eo7<riv 
reTi/neve,  col  yap  eSuiKav 
irpiorcp  p.e\os  av6p(lnroi<riv 
ipuivais  \iyvpals  aetaa f 
4,01 &os  5e  k6t ip  <r’  avaipet, 

MoOirai  Se  ae  Qp-pveovaiv. 

Probab.y  the  dialect  of  this  song I- 

- 7,uy“t  1o- 

which  the  first  may  possibly  be  an  mutation  of  the  old  popular 
fyoi  St)  rb  /xeXaBpov 
'Tpvvaov 

aeppere  tckto*  es  6.v5pes 
,rtp.r\vaov 

y dp.&pos  epxerai  taos  ' hpevi 
"T p.-t)vaov 

Hi/Spos  pieyaXa 1 ttSAv  uelCa/v 
'Tp-pvaov. 

Here  the  metre  is  apparently  the  same  as  in  the  Linus  song.  It  is  not 
“'table  .ha.  .be  beamiful  chorus  of  Euripides'  bepnmng  w 

La,  is  meant  for  a hymemeus,  It  seems  rather  an  ode  to  Aphrodite.  S 
racism,  however,  of  this  origin  of  the  hesame.er  m Cror.et,  La. 

r’.C'  rrapd  5'  turn,  iviSovr, 

7 ' Qp^vwv  itfpx™*.  °'lr(  ^ovieairw  aoiSbv  _ 

oi  piv  iSpi]v(ov,  i*i  Si  arevix»yro  yvvaiieet. 
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the  Ihrenus,  supported  by  the  Nereids.  If  we  are  to  trust  the 
descriptions  of  the  Iliad,  the  Threnus  was  not  a fixed  formula, 
but  a rehearsal  of  the  virtues  of  the  dead — a form  of  lament 
common  to  almost  all  ages  and  nations.  Of  course  the  epic 
poet  must  have  modified  the  original  metre,  which  can  hardly 
have  been  hexameter. 


The  rest  of  the  fragments  of  that  Greek  popular  poetry 
which  may  have  been  in  vogue  before  Homer,  but  which  is  not 
actually  mentioned  in  the  poems,  will  be  better  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  origin  of  lyric  poetry.  The  comic  or 
lighter  poems  ascribed  to  Homer,  such  as  the  Margites  and 
Eiresione , which  show  peculiarities  in  metre  and  style  of  great 
interest,  will  be  treated  after  the  Homeric  hymns.  Enough 
has  here  been  quoted  to  prove  the  widespread  practice  of  danc- 
ing and  playing  together  with  lyric  singing,  partly  religious, 
like  the  paean  of  supplication  or  of  victory,1  partly  secular,  such 
as  war-dances  and  dances  at  feasts.  We  have  also  shown  the 
almost  certain  existence  of  shorter  epics,  both  heroic  and 
genealogical.  Such  were  the  conditions  of  literature  from 
which  Homer  or  the  Homeric  poems  sprang.2 


1 A 473,  X 391. 

2 Niese  i Ent.  der  horn.  Poesie , Berlin,  1882)  has  an  excursus  arguing 

Lgainst  the  existence  of  any  popular  poetry,  or  of  parallel  epic  stories, 
earlier  than  the  Iliad.  He  thinks  all  the  other  epic  stories  grew  out  of] 
tnd  were  attached  to,  it  and  the  Odyssey.  Nevertheless,  he  admits  that 
he  dialect  of  the  poems  from  the  commencement  was  a highly  artificial 
>ne,  and  specially  constructed  for  them  (p.  13).  Is  it  possible  that  this 
houldbe  the  earliest  poetry  of  a poetical  nation?  That  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  either  absorbed  or  superseded  earlier  attempts  is  of  course  what 
re  should  reasonably  expect.  Cf.  the  note  of  Sittl,  Lit.  Gesck.  i.  p.  34 
iohde  in  his  Psyche  (I3  pp.  14  sqq. ) has  shown  how  remnants  of  older  and 
uder  beliefs,  especially  concerning  the  Ahnencult  (worship  of  ancestors) 
ranspirein  the  Homeric  poems  which  sought  to  ignore  and  supersede  them.’ 
his  is  clearly  the  case  with  the  savage  rites  practised  at  the  funeral  of 
atroclus.  Is  it  likely  that  this  earlier  stage  of  Greece  found  no  poetic 
xpression  ? 1 
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CHAPTER  III. 


1HE  HOMERIC  POEMS.— HISTORY  OF  THEIR  TRANSMISSION 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  DAYS.  — EDITIONS,  SCHOLIA,  ETC. 


s T7  The  first  great  problem  which  meets  us  when  we  ap- 
proach this  subject  is  that  of  the  origin  and  composition  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  Was  this  wonderful  species  of  Greek  litera- 
ture created  by  the  transcendent  genius  of  a single  man,  or 
was  it  the  outgrowth  of  a series  of  lesser  men  and  lesser 
poems?  Is  Homer  a real  and  historical  person,  or  uheon*) 
the  imaginary  author  to  whose  single  genius  was  ascribed  the 
combined  excellence  of  many  men,  together  with  tne  organis- 
ing and  combining  talent  of  later  hands?  Were  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  handed  down  from  prehistoric  days  substantia  y 
in  the  form  which  they  now  present,  and  did  the  arrangers 
(oiao’KcvHcrrai)  of  Solon’s  and  later  days  only  restore  the 
original  order,  or  were  the  elements  of  these  works  lying  m 
their  original  disorder  and  confusion  when  Onomacntus,  or 
Theagenes,  or  Antimachus  brought  them  into  unity,  thus 
creating  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey  which  had  never  before. 

This  is  the  first  great  problem  on  which  an  historian  of 
Greek  literature  must  make  up  his  mind.  It  is  not  to  e< 
expected  that  he  will  now  be  able  to  discover  a new  tneory, 
seeing  that  all  possible  hypotheses  have  already  been  suggested.: 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  reconcile  the  majority  o: 
scholars,  who,  having  long  since  compromised  themselves  by 
declaring  for  various  solutions,  will  not  desire,  or  indeed  be- 
able  to  shake  off  their  long  adopted  and  cherished  convictions, 
But  what  is  fairly  to  be  demanded  from  him  is  a critical  estt 
mate  of  the  controversy  up  to  its  latest  stage,  and  a survey  t. 
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how  much  certainty  has  been  attained,  and  how  much  doubt 
still  remains,  in  the  present  state  of  Homeric  controversy. 
Nor  is  it  fair  to  the  student  that  this  survey  should  be  con- 
cluded without  the  critic’s  venturing  to  express  his  own  convic- 
tions on  the  subject. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  approaching  these  complicated  and 
difficult  problems  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  dispose  of  the 
external  history  of  the  poems. 

§ 18.  We  need  but  cast  a passing  glance  at  the  legends 
current  among  the  Greeks  about  Homer  as  a person,  and  as 
the  author  of  the  great  epics.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  ex- 
tant lives  of  Homer,  attributed  to  Herodotus  and  to  Plutarch, 
have  no  authority,  and  that  even  the  most  critical  inquirers 
of  an  earlier  age  could  find  out  nothing  trustworthy  about 
him.1  The  very  name  of  the  poet  has  been  variously  explained, 
and  has  given  rise  to  long  controversies.  The  older  mean- 
ings of  hostage , companion , or  blind  have  given  way  before  the 
theory  that  the  name  is  somehow  compounded  with  bpov. 
Welcker  suggested  bpaw  and  apu,  in  the  sense  of  ‘ connector  of 
lays.’  Upon  this  G.  Curtius  observes  that  the  root  dp  had 
originally  an  intransitive  sense,  so  that  with  this  derivation  the 
word  would  mean  the  ‘ bond  of  union,’  or  centre-point  of  the 
legends.2 

1 See  the  critical  discussion  of  these  lives,  eight  in  number,  in  Senge- 
busch’s  Horn.  Diss.  prior , pp.  1 sq.  Four  are  anonymous,  another  attri- 
buted to  Porphyry,  and  one  of  the  fullest  is  in  Suidas’  Lexicon.  None  of 
them  seems  to  be  older  than  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  some  of  them  are  cer- 
tainly as  late  as  the  2nd  century  a.  D.  That  attributed  to  Plutarch  (who 
had  really  written  upon  Homer)  is  not  more  genuine  than  that  ascribed  to 
Herodotus.  The  extant  ay&v,  or  contest  of  Ilomer  and  Hesiod,  though  it 
may  preserve  old  legends,  mentions  Hadrian,  but  I have  since  found  frag- 
ments of  the  text  in  a papyrus  of  the  third  century  B.c.  (cf.  Petrie  Papyri, 
i.  p.  71). 

2 But,  as  Sengebusch  and  others  observe,  this  derivation  would  imply 
among  dEolians  and  Dorians  a form  "Opipos,  which  never  occurs.  All  the 
Doric  citations  agree  in  the  form  "Op-ppos.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  ori- 
ginal form  was  not " Opapos , but  "Opepos  odOpapos,  and  this  not  formed  from 
<5 pod  and  upoi  (which  would  give  as  dialectical  forms  “Opipos  and  "Opeppos), 
but  from  dpov,  with  a mere  suffix,  in  the  sense  of  ‘the  harmonious.’  Tim 
is  the  derivation  preferred  bv  Diintzer  and  Sengebusch.  Upon  this  theory 
»t  may  be  identified  with  the  ’Opvptts,  and  the  more  celebrated  eiuupts. 
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§ 19.  The  still  wider  controversies  as  to  the  age  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  poet  were  idle  and  resultless,  till  new  light 
came  to  be  thrown  upon  the  causes  of  the  variations  among 
the  ancients,  first  by  the  researches  of  Carl  Muller,  and  more 
recently  by  Sengebusch.  We  will  consider  the  dates  first. 
These  may  be  fairly  divided  into  those  of  conjecture,  and 
those  of  tradition.  Thus,  among  the  former,  Crates  placed 
Homer  60  years  after  the  Trojan  war  ; Philochorus  180  years  ; 
Eratosthenes  240  years  ; others  in  Archilochus’  or  Lycurgus’ 
times.  Muller  was  the  first  to  show  that  in  these  chronological 
speculations  the  learned  Greeks  used  astronomical  cycles,  par- 
ticularly  that  of  sixty  solar  years,  which  corresponded  to  sixty- 
three  lunar.  Hence  the  apparently  precise  number  of  years  post 
Ti'oica  merely  mean  the  number  of  cycles,  or  multiples  of  sixty, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  elapsed,  ot  which  the  seventh  co- 
incided with  Lycurgus,  and  the  eighth  with  Archilochus. 

These  speculations  were,  however,  suggested  by  the  tra- 
ditional dates  asserted  in  sundry  towns,  which  laid  claim  to 
have  been  the  poet’s  birthplace  or  residence,  and  the  dates  vary 
from  the  Athenian  tradition,  which  places  him  at  the  supposed 
time  of  the  Ionic  migration  (circ.  1043  b.c.),  to  the  Cretan, 
which  places  him  in  the  days  of  Thaletas  (670—40).  The  par- 
ticular dates  variously  assigned  during  this  period  by  the  cities 
are  shown  with  great  probability  to  be  determined  by  genealo- 
gical if  not  by  astronomical  reasons.  In  the  genealogies  pre- 
served by  the  Ionic  clans  or  ge/ites  in  the  Asiatic  towns,  the 
generation  was  specified  in  which  Homer  was  born.  Three 
generations  were  allowed  for  a century.  Hence  the  Colopho- 
nians placed  his  birth  at  Colophon,  132  years  before  the  firsi 
Olympiad  ; the  first  year  of  which,  being  included,  makes  up 
four  generations.  The  400  years  which  Herodotus  (cf.  above, 
p.  9)  mentions  as  the  interval  between  himself  and  Homer 
means  twelve  generations,  perhaps  in  the  genealogies  of  the 
Samians,  to  which  he  attached  great  importance.  We  thus 
obtain  a logical  reason  for  the  apparent  precision  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  years  assigned  as  the  dates  of  Homer’s  birth. 

who  are  mentioned  as  related  to  the  poet.  The  whole  matter  is  carefully 
argued  by  Sengebusch  (, Diss . Horn,  prior , pp.  89-100).  Introd.  to 
Teubner’s  text  of  1875. 
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§ 10.  How  shall  we  account  for  the  extraordinary  diverg- 
ence of  place  and  of  date  ? From  a careful  comparison  of 
these  legends  Sengebusch  was  led  to  the  important  result 
that  they  severally  note  the  establishing  of  a.  Homeric  school 
of  rhapsodes  in  the  various  cities,  and  from  this  evidence 
he  endeavours  to  construct  a history  of  the  spread  of  epic 
schools  of  poetry  through  Greece.  Thus,  starting  from 
the  tradition  of  the  Athenians,  which  Aristarchus  adopted 
(possibly  from  Theagenes),  that  Homer  was  an  Athenian,  he 
holds  him,  or  his  poetry,  to  have  migrated  with  the  Ionic 
settlers,  first  to  the  island  of  Ios  (according  to  the  tradition  of 
that  people),  then  to  Smyrna,  at  the  time  when  the  Kymaeans 
sent  a colony  there.  These  earliest  notices  may  possibly 
refer  to  a personal  Homer.  The  traditions  of  the  Chians, 
Colophonians,  Samians,  Milesians,  as  well  as  of  the  Cyprians, 
Cretans,  and  Lacedaemonians,  he  interprets  as  simply  the 
recollection  of  the  first  settlement  of  epic  schools — that  of 
Crete  by  Thaletas.  When  poems  with  local  allusions  (such  as 
the  Chian  Hymn  to  Apollo)  came  to  be  composed  by  suc- 
ceeding poets,  these  allusions  were  ascribed  to  the  original 
Homer,  and  his  birthplace  asserted  in  accordance  with  them. 
It  is  a remarkable  corroboration  of  this  theory,  that  the  suc- 
cessive dates  assigned  by  the  various  towns  correspond  to 
the  natural  spread  of  the  Ionic  race  in  the  Eastern  Levant — 
Cyprus  and  Crete  being  the  latest  points  (with  the  latest 
traditional  dates)  ; Ios  and  Smyrna  the  earliest,  and  directly 
attached  to  the  Athenian  date,  which  asserts  Homer  to  have 
gone  out  with  the  Ionic  migration. 

§ 21.  There  are  many  traces  that  the  poems  early  attained 
a great  and  widespread  reputation.  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia,  and 
Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who  lived  shortly  after  the  year  700  b.c., 
are  said  to  have  patronised  Greek  rhapsodists  at  their  courts,  as 
we  hear  from  Nicolaus  of  Damascus.  But  whatever  doubts 
may  be  entertained  about  these  kings,  it  is  probable  that  the 
prominent  place  given  to  Lycian,  Rhodian,  and  Cretan  heroes 
points  to  recitation  in  these  countries,  a long  way  from  the 
original  home  of  the  poems.  The  enumeration  in  the  Cata - 
fogue  of  Rnodes,  Cos,  and  other  adjoining  islands,  on  the 
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Greek  side,  though  their  situation  would  naturally  place  them 
with  the  Mysian  cities,  among  the  allies  of  the  Trojans,  is  a 
char  evidence  how  strong  an  interest  was  taken  in  the  poems 
by  the  chiefs  of  these  islands.  This  far-reaching  influence  is 
also  proved  by  the  adoption  of  both  metre  and  dialect  of  the 
Ionic  epos  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  by  the  Boeotian  school  of 
Hesiod.  It  is  further  proved  by  the  consistent  avoidance  of 
Homer’s  subjects  in  the  cyclic  poems,  or  by  other  epic  composers, 
who  flourished  during  an  epoch  reaching  back  from  Solon  s 
day  for  a long  period.  Lastly,  the  legend  that  Lycurgus  brought 
the  poems  to  Sparta,  though  perhaps  a mere  copy  of  the  more 
authentic  stories  of  Solon’s  care  to  preserve  them,  points  to  the 
belief  that  they  were  early  known  and  prized  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. This  is  corroborated  by  Herodotus’  story  (v.  67), 
that  Cleisthenes  forbad  poetic  contests  in  reciting  Homer  at 
Sicyon,  on  account  of  the  prominence  the  poet  had  given  to 
Argos.  The  chest  of  Cypselus,  an  old  work  of  art  described 
by  Pausanias,  had  among  its  pictures  scenes  from  both  Iliad 
and  Odyssey. 

§ 22.  The  first  difficulty  which  arises,  if  we  admit  this 
early  date  for  the  composition  of  the  Iliad,  is  to  account  tor  its 
preservation  and  transmission  down  to  the  time  of  Solon.  It 
was  believed  in  old  times  that  both  poems  were  really  written 
by  Homer,  and  then  transcribed  and  preserved  by  schools  of 
rhapsodists.  This  opinion  was  exploded  as  soon  as  any  close 
criticism  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  has  never  been 
maintained  since  Wolfs  refutation,  till  resuscitated  by  Bergk, 
who  endeavours  to  prove  that  writing,  even  general  writing, 
was  much  older  in  Greece  than  has  been  supposed,  and, 
though  he  still  maintains  that  the  composition1  of  a great 

1 I am  convinced  that  it  is  rather  the  composition  than  the  transmission 
of  the  great  epics  which  postulates  the  use  of  letters.  It  is  the  planning 
and  executing  the  structure  which  seems  unattainable  without  writing. 
This  is  now  strongly  maintained  by  Pick  as  regards  the  Odyssey.  Croiset, 
however,  adds  (.i.  172)  an  important  point.  Whatever  use  the  composers 
made  of  writing,  it  was  for  an  audience,  not  a reading  public,  and  how 
vindicate  the  composition  of  such  immense  poems  for  such  a public  ? The 
gathering  in,  therefore,  of  short  recitations  into  long  epics  presupposes 
the  systematic  recitations  of  an  age  fir  later  than  the  Homeric.  Tradition 
made  it  that  of  Peisistratus. 
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epic  such  as  the  Iliad  is  impossible  without  writing,  holds 
that  it  probably  marks  the  very  time  when  this  instru- 
ment of  literature  first  came  into  use,  and  was  applied  to 
perpetuate  the  passing  thoughts  of  men.  But  when  he  fixes 
this  epoch  as  the  tenth  century  b.c.,  we  may  well  hesitate  and 
wonder,  in  spite  of  the  ingenuity  of  his  arguments.  He  has 
indeed  established,  or  rather  recent  discoveries  have  established, 
one  thing,  that  the  first  common  use  of  writing  had  been 
generally  fixed  at  too  late  a date.  An  inscription  scrawled  by 
Greek  mercenaries  under  Psamatichus,  in  Upper  Egypt,  has 
proved  that  some  of  this  class1  could  write  easily  about  the 
year  600  b.c. — probably  fifty  years  sooner.2 

This  discovery  makes  it  almost  certain  that  the  Homeric 
poems  were,  or  could  have  been,  written  down  about  700  b.c., 
and  thus  they  may  have  been  preserved  orally  only  for  a very 
short  time.  The  analogy  of  early  French  and  German  epics  is 
quoted  to  prove  that  even  when  writing  exists  and  is  known, 
very  long  poems  are  preserved  and  recited  orally  without  seek- 
ing aid  from  this  invention.  But  there  existed  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  a severance  between  the  bard  and  the  literary 
classes  quite  foreign  to  Greek  life,  and  I am  convinced  that 
the  rhapsodists  did  not  delay  to  seize  the  advantage  offered  to 
them. 

§ 23.  As  to  the  oral  preservation  and  transmission  before 
the  art  of  writing,  many  scholars  have  cited  cases  of  extra- 
ordinary memory  in  bards  and  strolling  minstrels,  and  there 
is  no  impossibility  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  having  been  so 
preserved,  especially  by  such  schools  or  guilds  of  rhapsodists  as 

1 It  is  usual  to  say  ‘ even  such  hirelings  ’ could  then  write  ; and  this 
argument  is  employed  both  by  Bergk  and  Professor  Geddes  to  argue  a wide 
and  therefore  not  recent  diffusion  of  writing.  Both  of  them  forget  that  it 
was  often  the  highest  classes — exiled  nobles  like  Alcteus  and  Antimenidas 
— who  served  as  mercenaries,  and  on  account  of  their  literary  talents,  which 
raised  up  enemies  against  them  at  home.  , We  now  know  that  two  pre- 
Hellenic  forms  of  writing  on  clay  tablets  existed  in  Crete. 

2 This  depends  upon  whether  we  take  the  Psamtnetichus  then  reigning 
to  be  the  first  or  the  second  of  the  name.  Cf.  vol.  II.  i.  p.  2,  for  the  text. 
Wiedemann  ( Gesck . Egypt.)  argues  for  the  second.  The  first  is  the  more 
probable. 
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certainly  existed  in  Greece.  In  fact,  in  addition  to  Creophylus 
of  Samos  and  Cynsethus  of  Chios,1  both  of  whom  are  men- 
tioned as  friends  of  Homer,  or  early  preservers  of  his  poetry, 
the  main  source  of  early  traditions  about  Homer  seems  to 
be  the  clan  of  Homeridac,  at  Chios,  who  claimed  him  as 
their  founder,  and  who  recited  his  epics  through  Greece.  In 
the  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo  one  of  these  bards  speaks  of 
himself,  and  we  know  of  contests  being  held  among  them, 
such  as  are  described  in  the  alleged  contest  between  Homer 
and  Hesiod.  So  little  difficulty,  indeed,  does  there  appear  to 
have  been  in  preserving  the  poems,  that  a quantity  of  epic 
songs  came  down  to  historical  times,  and  was  even  generally 
referred  to  Homer,  until  a more  critical  taste  separated  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  acknowledged  the  two  great  poems 
only.  And  not  only  were  there  many  additional  poems,  and 
many  additions  made  within  the  poems  by  the  rhapsodists,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  usually  recited  in  cantos,  these 
fragments  were  handed  down  in  loose  and  uncertain  order. 

§ 24.  We  must  conceive  Homer  as  reaching  the  first 
literary  epoch  in  Greece  in  some  such  condition.  With  the 
studies  of  Solon,  a new  stage  begins  in  the  history  of  the  poems. 
There  seems  little  doubt  of  the  fact,  hinted  at  by  Pausanias  and 
Plutarch,  but  explicitly  stated  only  in  late  scholia— that  not  only 
did  Peisistratus  and  his  son  Hipparchus  takes  every  pains  to 
circulate  the  old  epics,  by  establishing  or  encouraging  musical 
and  poetical  contests,  at  which  recitations  took  place,  but 
that  there  was  even  a sort  of  literary  commission  appointed  to 
re-arrange  and  edit  the  poems,2  consisting  of  Orpheus  of 

1 On  Cynaethus  cf.  the  curious  discussion  of  Fick,  Odyss.  pp.  27S  sq., 
who  shows  that  Cynaethus  introduced  the  Homeric  poems  at  Syracuse  (he 
thinks  about  660  B.c. ),  and  probably  composed  the  late  parts  of  the 
Odyssey. 

* Nutzhorn  and  Niese  have  adopted  from  Lehrs’  work  (2nd  ed.  pp. 
445  sq.)  his  doubts  about  the  whole  story.  I acknowledge  the  frequent 
absurdities  of  our  accounts,  which  relegate  Zenodotus  and  Aristarchus 
to  the  days  of  Peisistratus,  but  still  I believe  in  there  being  an  authentic 
tradition,  in  spite  of  the  able  summary  of  arguments  against  it  by  Niese 
{op.  cit.  4sq.),  adopted  also  by  Sittl,  L.G.  i.  pp.  66  sq.  Aristotle’s  lately- 
recovered  A0.  noA.  says  nothing  about  Peisistratus'  literary  tastes. 
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Croton,  Zopyrus  of  Heraclea,  Onomacritus  of  Athens,  and  of  a 
fourth,  whose  name  is  not  to  be  made  out,  owing  to  a corrup- 
tion oi  the  text  of  the  scholion.1  It  is  asserted  that  the  version 
or  edition  of  the  poems  which  they  sanctioned  rapidly  super- 
seded atl  others  ; that  it  was  the  archetype  from  which  the 
well-known  city  editions  were  long  afterwards  copied,  and  we 
know  that  these  were  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  materials 
which  the  Alexandrine  critics  used.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  distinct  tradition  that  Onomacritus,  apparently  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  interpolated  lines  of  his  own,  and  this  raises  a 
suspicion  that  the  commission  may  have  handled  the  great 
epics  with  somewhat  reckless  hands. 

§ 25.  There  are  modern  critics  who  think  that  to  Onoma- 
critus we  owe  the  whole  unity  and  structure  of  the  great  epics, 
which  had  never  been  before  united,  and  that  he  not  only 
brought  together  the  separate  lays,  but  welded  them  together 
artistically,  so  as  to  produce  the  poems  as  we  now  have  them. 
1 his  opinion,  which  must  be  discussed  at  greater  length  here- 
after, is,  in  the  first  place,  in  distinct  conflict  with  our  tradition, 
which  states  that  he  restored  unity  to  the  poems  which  had 
been  so  composed,  but  separated  and  corrupted  by  recitation.2 
There  are  also  clear  evidences  of  a conservative  spirit  in  the 
old  arrangers  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ; for  they  left  in  the 
poems  a number  of  repetitions  and  inconsistencies,  which 


1 It  is  KaylmKoyKvXtti,  in  which  Cramer  suspects  the  epic  cycle  was  men- 
tioned, but  in  what  connection  ? 

2 It  is  reported  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  57,  and  Plato’s  Hipparch.  228  B)  that 
Solon  ordered  the  poems  to  be  recited  by  the  rhapsodes  e{  viro0o\fjs  and 
6’S  viro\7t^exs.  These  expressions,  are  anything  but  clear  to  us,  and  have 
afforded  the  Germans  scope  for  endless  discussions.  It  results,  I think, 
from  the  researches  of  Nitzsch  that  tmopoAi)  means  probably  a text,  or 
authoritative  list  of  lays,  to  which  the  rhapsodists  were  ordered  to  adhere. 
’E£  iW^fws  is  by  no  means  so  clear,  but  is  fairly  explained  by  Bernhardy 
as  implying  fixed  divisions  or  lays  in  the  poems,  which  were  to  be  sung 
entire,  and  each  of  which  was  matched  against  other  similar  divisions  in 
the  contests.  Perhaps  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  other  phrase, 
with  which  it  is  not,  I think,  used  in  common  (cf.  Sengebusch,  ii.  p.  111).' 
In  the  Teian  Inscr.  (C.  I.  G.  30 88)  uno0u\i)  is  a subject  of  competition 
for  boys,  and  means  recitation.  In  Xenophon  it  means  prompting. 
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they  could  have  easily  removed,  had  they  intended  to  produce 
a new  and  harmonious  whole.  What  is  more  important,  there 
is  no  attempt  traceable  to  interfere  with  the  Homeric  gods,  and 
to  substitute  for  them  a more  moral  and  philosophic  religion  ; 
still  less  any  illusion  to  the  Orphic  ideas  and  mysteries,  which 
had  in  Onomacritus’  day  become  very  prevalent  in  Greece. 
There  is  also  no  attempt  to  magnify  the  glories  of  Athens.  It 
may  be  held  certain  that  changes  in  this  direction  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  attempted,  had  the  commission  of  Peisistratus 
not  confined  themselves  to  arranging  and  sifting  extant 
materials.  This,  then,  was  the  earliest  literary  criticism  on 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  all  the  rhapsodising  of  the  poems 
of  which  we  are  told  was  at  Athens,  and  in  connection  with 
this  edition,  though  it  was  merely  the  continuance  of  an  old 
and  widespread  fashion. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  early  critics  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but  embraced 
all  the  kindred  epics  which  were  at  that  time,  or  perhaps  after 
that  time,  indiscriminately  ascribed  to  Homer.1  It  is  pro 
bable  that  the  commission  did  not  attempt  any  critical  sever- 
ance of  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  that  in  the  course 
- of  succeeding  studies  these  inferior  poems  were  condemned 
one  after  another  to  lose  their  high  claims  to  the  name  of 
Homer. 

§ 26.  Thus  the  gradual  sifting  of  the  large  body  of  old  epic 
poetry  appears  to  have  begun  by  the  gathering  and  ordering 
of  all  the  materials  by  Onomacritus.  In  the  next  genera- 
tion Theagenes  of  Rhegium  was  the  first  professedly  critical 
writer  about  the  Iliad  whom  the  Greeks  knew.  Then 
comes  Stesimbrotus  of  Thasos,  towards  the  latter  half  of  the 


1 The  list  given  by  Suidas  shows  to  what  extent  this  was  done  : 
avarpeperai  5e  et’s  aMv  Ka\  &K\a  riva  iroi-fipara • 'Apa^ovla,  ’IAi as  ptKpd, 
Ndo-roi,  ’Eiri/cixAiSes,  ’HflieVaKTos  tfroi  ‘'Iapffot,  Mi/offarpaxopaxla,  ’A pax- 
vojuaxla,  IVpai 'Ouax‘a,  Ktpapeis,  'Apipiapaou  <?£e'\a<m,  Ualyvia,  ZiKeMas 
SAua-is,  't-iri8a.Kdp.iu.,  KvicAor,  '"Tpvoi,  Kvirpta.  Of  these  some  are  completely 
unknown,  and  none  have  maintained  their  claim  even  in  old  Greek  days. 
It  does  not  incl  ule  the  Margites,  which  was  acknowledged  genuine  by 
Aristotle. 
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fifth  century  e.c.  ; and  he  again  is  followed  by  his  pupil 
Antimachus  of  Colophon,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war — him- 
self an  unsuccessful  epic  poet,  but  the  critical  editor  of  a 
text  of  Homer.  Thus  every  generation  since  Solon  had  its 
Homeric  studies.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  middle  comedy 
these  critics  were  so  prominent  as  to  be  ridiculed  upon  the 
stage.  We  know  that  Aristotle  discussed  the  poems,  and 
is  even  said  to  have  prepared  a special  edition  for  Alexander. 
The  copy  thus  prepared  was  carried  in  a precious  Persian 
casket,  and  hence  known  as  !/  ek  tou  vuptit]Koc.  The  quotations 
from  Homer  to  be  found  through  Aristotle  are  numerous,  and 
differ  remarkably  from  our  texts,  while  those  made  by  Plato 
are  according  to  our  texts.  Ammonias  wrote  a book  about 
Plato’s  citations,  and  yet  all  the  critics  are  silent  about  Aris- 
totle’s text,  which  had  been  lost  when  the  school  of  Alexandria 
began  its  labours.  But  there  remain  fragments  of  his  six 
books  of  problems  about  Homer,  and  his  school  busied  them- 
selves with  these  questions  also.  We  can  infer  that  Aristotle 
used  a worse  text,  and  was  a worse  Homeric  critic,  than  Plato. 

The  series  of  Attic  editors  and  critics  concludes  with 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  wrote  on  both  the  epics. 

§ 27.  In  addition  to  the  professed  criticisms  on  the  text, 
which  were  not  many,  there  were  endless  allusions  to,  and 
discussions  about,  Homer  all  through  the  course  of  Greek 
history.  1.  («)  Among  the  early  poets  Hesiod,  though  in- 
tentionally silent  about  the  Ionic  epic,1  was  noted  in  the  scholia 
as  implying  in  many  places  a knowledge  of  the  Iliad.2  Similar 
allusions  are  found  to  Archilochus,  Aleman,  Stesichorus,  in  fact, 
in  all  die  older  poets.  Simonides  of  Ceos  seems  the  earliest  who 
mentioned  Homer  himself  as  distinguished  from  his  poems.3 4 
He  also  seems  to  refer  the  Theban  cycle  of  poems  to  Homer. 
Bacchylides  is  quoted  as  referring  Homer’s  birthplace  to  Ios. 
Pindar  calls  him  both  a Chian  and  a Smyrntean,  and  comments 
on  the  morality  of  his  praise  of  Odysseus.  He  furthermore 

1 I agree  with  Sengebusch  (ii.  n)  that  the  three  passages  in  which  he 

is  supposed  to  mention  Homer  are  spurious. 

* t wenty  places  are  cited  by  Sengebusch,  D.  II,  ii.  8. 

4 He  calls  him  a Chian  poet,  quoting  Z 146. 
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seems  to  have  referred  the  Cypria  to  Homer.  (/3)  As  regards 
the  tragic  poets,  not  only  did  yEschvlus  profess  his  tragedies 
to  be  morsels  (rtfxax'i)  from  the  mighty  banquets  of  Homer, 
but  Sophocles  ‘copied  the  Odyssey  in  many  dramas,’  and 
his  vulgar  admirers  were  wont  to  call  him  the  tragic  Homer. 
(y)  Passing  on  to  satyric  and  comic  poetry,  we  still  have  the 
Cyclops  of  Euripides,  many  Homeric  titles  of  other  satyric 
dramas  from  Aeschylus,  and  the  rest,  and  indeed  the  Margites 
is  named  in  the  Poetics  as  the  direct  forerunner  of  comedy. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  middle  comedy,  in  which  types  of 
character  were  ridiculed.  The  learned  epics  of  the  fourth 
century  B.c.  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

2.  (a)  The  early  logographers,  who  wrote  much  on  genea- 
logies, were  often  cited  by  after  critics  both  for  differing  on  such 
points  from  Homer,  and  also  for  their  pedigrees  of  Homer  and 
the  other  ancient  poets.  (/3)  The  allusions  to  Homer  in  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides  are  frequent  and  highly  interesting.  On 
the  whole,  Herodotus  seems  the  more  critical,  as  he  rejects  the 
Cypria , while  Thucydides  accepts  the  Hymn  to  the  Delian 
Apollo , though  well  disposed  to  reject  the  legends  of  ‘the 
old  poets.’  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  their  references  show 
considerable  variations  from  the  present  text.  It  is  discussed 
by  Greek  grammarians  and  by  Germans  whether  Herodotus  or 
Thucydides  Resembled  Homer  more  closely  in  style  and  tone 
of  thought — a ridiculous  debate,  seeing  that  Herodotus  was 
both  by  temper  and  by  education  steeped  in  epic  poetry  and 
ways  of  thinking,  to  which  Thucydides  was  in  most  respects 
antagonistic.  Both  these  authors,  however,  as  they  treated 
a definite  portion  of  later  history,  only  mention  Homer  inci- 
dentally. (y)  Later  historians,  such  as  Ephorus,  who  gave  a 
general  history  of  Greece  from  the  earliest  times,  and  geo- 
graphers like  Strabo,  naturally  paid  him  more  attention. 

3.  All  the  philosophers  were  obliged  to  consider  Homer 
as  the  source  of  the  popular  notions,  not  only  in  theology 
and  in  morals,  but  also  in  physics.  They  may  be  divided 
either  into  opponents  of  Homer,  as  an  immoral  and  talse  teacher, 
which  was  the  opinion  of  Heracleitus,  Xenophanes,  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  \ or  allegorising  interpreters , such  as  Anaxagoras, 
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L-ttodorus  of  Lampsacus,  and  Democritus,  the  last  being  the 
ithor  of  the  earliest  Homeric  glossary.  The  Homeric  style 
id  language  of  Plato,  and  his  constant  citation  of  the  author 
hom  he  banishes  from  his  Republic , has  excited  much  attention 
om  critics.  It  would  almost  seem  that  Aristarchus  had  Plato’s 
;ry  copy  of  Homer  before  him,  so  accurately  do  Plato’s  cita- 
ons  agree  with  the  final  Alexandrian  text.  Antisthenes  the 
ynic>  whose  style  and  tastes  were  by  no  means  so  poetical, 
tote  a number  of  tracts  on  special  Homeric  points,  and  indeed 
iato  s attack  on  Homer  gave  rise  to  a controversial  literature  1 
he  special  studies  of  the  Stoics,  Cleanthes  and  Chrysippus, 
ere  developed  by  the  school  of  Pergamum,  which  adopted  their 
evs.  Aristotle  s studies  on  Homer,  which  were  various,  led 
ie  way  for  a whole  series  of  Peripatetic  commentators. 

4-  I will  but  add  a word  on  the  Sophists,  who  constantly 
;ed  Homeric  subjects  for  declamation,  and  from  whom  we  still 
assess  Encomia  of  Helen ; there  are  also  allusions  to  Apolo- 
es  for  Pans,  Encomia  on  Polyphemus,  and  other  paradoxes. 

5.  Among  the  orators,  Demosthenes,  like  every  great  Greek 
riter,  is  said  to  have  imitated  Homer,  but  we  see  less  Homeric 
iluence  in  his  than  in  Lycurgus’  and  AEschines’  speeches,  both 
" hom  Clte  Passages,  though  with  considerable  variants,  from 
ir  texts.  Dion  and  Plutarch  appeal  to  him  as  an  inspired 
ithority  on  most  matters.  This  mere  skeleton  of  the  facts 
tows  how  constant  and  familiar  was  the  reading  of  Homer  in 
assical  days.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  enumerate  the  bibli- 
ll  phrases  and  influences  in  our  own  standard  English  authors 
§ 28.  Such  were  the  preliminary  studies  on  Homer  when  he 
issed  into  the  hands  of  Zenodotus  at  Alexandria.  While 
i found  many  city  editions,  and  private  texts  representing 
censions  like  that  of  Rhianus,2  as  well  as  many  additional 
says  or  problems,  such  as  those  of  Antimachus  or  Aristotle, 

l the  titles  cited  by  Sengebusch,  Piss.  Hom.  prior,  p.  no 
It  may  be  inferred  that  critics  of  this  period,  and  even  Apollonius 
i'  AlatUS’  °f  Alexandrian  days,  were  very  reckless  in  correct- 

",  i‘ . T™°n  he  SllloSraPh  said  to  have  told  Aratus  when  the 
,e  asked  his  advice  to  procure  a good  text,  that  he  would  do  so  W ^ 

I2,  6)  ^U<I  Ka]  rolt  ^ 5 iupeu^vols  (Diog.  Laert. 
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we  can  hardly  say  that  much  thorough  criticism  had  beer 
done  before  his  day.  The  grammatical  or  philological  side 
was  probably  quite  obscured  by  the  philosophical  and  moral 
and  lines  or  books  were  rejected  rather  as  being  unworth) 
of  the  great  poet  than  as  violating  epic  usage  or  the  tra 
ditions  of  the  old  epic  dialect.  For  we  must  remembei 
that  Homer,  especially  after  the  rejection  of  the  inferior  work* 
once  attributed  to  him,  became  literally  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks 
All  religion  and  philosophy  were  supposed  to  be  contained  in  hi< 
poems,  and  of  course,  when  men  were  determined  to  find  these 
things,  they  easily  found  them.  As  Seneca  tells  us,  some  made 
him  a Stoic,  some  a Peripatetic,  some  an  Epicurean,  some 
even  discovered  him  1 to  be  the  father  of  the  Sceptics.  Never 
theless  the  good  homely  orthodox  Greeks  of  earlier  days  hac 
attached  all  their  moral  teaching  of  youth  to  the  examples  anc 
advices  given  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

A good  deal  of  adverse  criticism  had  been  expended  upor 
this  way  of  looking  at  Homer  by  Plato,  in  the  wake  of  Hera 
cleitus,  Xenophanes,  and  others ; but  of  these  Zoilus,  a rhetoriciar 
of  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  the  pupil  of  Socrates  and  said  to  b< 
a teacher  of  Demosthenes,  has  gained  the  chief  notoriety 
This  was  because  he  did  not  recognise,  like  Plato,  the  poeti< 
excellence  of  the  poems,  but  attacked  them  aesthetically  anc 
even  grammatically,  as  well  as  morally.  He  wrote  nine  book: 
against  Homer.  His  name  might  probably  have  been  forgot 
ten,  but  for  the  fancy  of  some  Roman  Emperors,  such  a: 
Caligula  and  afterwards  Hadrian,  for  depreciating  Homer 
Of  course  they  revived  and  favoured  whatever  adverse  criticisn 
could  be  discovered.  But  it  may  fairly  be  said  that,  excep 
the  work  of  Zoilus,  which  was  probably  more  a rhetorica 
exercise  than  a serious  attempt  to  destroy  Homer’s  influence, 
all  the  criticism  which  was  handed  down  to  the  school  o 
Alexandria  was  rather  troublesome  from  its  consistent  pane 
gyric,  and  even  superstitious  reverence  for  Homer,  than  in 
structive  from  its  severity  or  justice. 

1 Diog.  Laert.  ix.  71. 

2 yupvacrias  'ivtKa,  tluBAr uv  *a!  tuv  faripav  iv  t oh  Troiijra??  yv,xv&(«rB< 
(Schol.  IC.  274).  Cf.  also  Suidas  on  Daphidas,  punished  by  Attalus  I.  & 
having  insulted  the  memory  of  Homer. 
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§ 29  It  seems  that  the  Alexandrian  critics,  when  they  came 
0 sift  all  these  materials,  and  were  unable  to  reach  back  even 
0 far  as  Peisistratus,  laid  most  stress  on  the  old  editions , of 
j Seven  Clty  e£btions  were  then  extant,1  and  seven  /car’ 
V pa’  °r  tensions  by  individual  scholars,  which  had  been 
repare  from  the  recension  of  Onomacritus.  It  would  be 
lost  interesting  to  know  at  what  exact  time  during  the  present 

rj  o«:;fcrs  t ta,kcn-  seein« tta  ** 

ent  out  of  fashion  when  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  was  de- 
e oped  and  seeing  that  these  copies  were  thought  older  and 

tereitb  I 0'"  °,fuhe  earheSt  CritiCS’  they  Cannot  have  bcen 

»d  P«iU, 

i§  i3°'  u V We  Speak  °f  the  Alexandrian  critics  we  almost 
.elude  the  dilettanti,  such  as  Philetas,  Aratus,  Apollonius 

•ouX  th 0 6 °U,rSelves  strictly  t0  the  grammarians,  who 

& t the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  great  library  to  bear 

nV M y °f  ‘he  tCf  °f  H0men  lt  indeed  ^d 
at  all  philology  among  the  Greeks,  all  textual  and  grammatical 

meism  arose  from  the  desire  to  purify  and  to  understand  he 

xt  of  Homer,  and  then  of  other  old  poets. 

The  glories  of  the  great  school  of  Alexandria  cluster  about 

f na™.es  the  successive  leaders  of  the  school,  the  two  latter 

ch  rivalling  and  opposing  his  master.  Zenodotus  2 was  the  first 

10  rejected  as  spurious  all  but  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and 

‘An  edition  in  those  days  meant  a single  official  copy,  preserved  bv 
ton  y,  from  which  private  copies  were  made.  The  civic  editions  w * 

sffia'nT11  The  fo  "T;  ChiaT’  CyPrian’  ArgiVC’  Cretan>  “nd^olic 
).  rhe  four  first  were  Ionic,  the  rest  v^Eolic  Thp  Ayr  t • • 

TtOT'/  ,,wen,j-nine  ,h'  chian 

'e  ihe  Ionifa  ^ ">  h>™  **»  special],  intended  [o  p “ 

on ic  dialect  of  the  poems  among  an  gEolic  population  Tlr» 
tations  from  these  do  not  give  us  a very  hiah  idea  of  thr>P  ■ ,The 
f '“Hions  mnfh  better, 

' “"ft"”'  Aristarchus  seems  never 

U 2 
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undertook  a thorough  revision  of  the  text,  which  attained  such  a 
reputation  that  it  soon  obscured  all  others.  We  unfortunately 
know  hardly  anything  of  his  work,  and  what  we  know  is  from  the 
criticisms  of  his  successors.1  It  seems  probable  that  he  had 
before  him  no  sufficient  materials,  or  sufficient  preliminary  dis- 
cussion, to  afford  a really  clear  and  scientific  method  of  esta- 
blishing the  text.  He  therefore  was  guided  partly  by  aesthetical 
and  moral  considerations,  partly  by  a love  of  archaisms  and  rare 
forms.  He  seems  to  have  laid  special  stress  on  Ionic  forms,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  occasional  references  to  him  in  the 
scholia.  But  he  rejected  and  altered  with  great  boldness,  and 
so  incurred  the  grave  censure  of  his  successors. 

Before  proceeding  further  we  may  notice  that  one  of  his 
pupils,  Hellanicus,  revived  the  doctrine  of  an  unknown  Xenon, 
and  asserted  the  separate  authorship  of  the  Odyssey.  This 
was  the  natural  and  logical  outcome  of  the  criticism  which  had 
abjudicated  the  Cyclic  poems  successively,  and  we  may  well 
wonder  that  this  final  step  had  not  been  taken  long  before. 
Hellanicus  appears  to  have  had  a following- the  x^ovree 
(, Separatists ),  and  their  view  might  have  prevailed  but  for  the 
determined  hostility  of  Aristarchus,  who  crushed  it  completely 
till  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  now  accepted  by  the  majority 

of  critics.  . . 

§ 31  The  famous  successor  and  pupil  of  Zenodotus,  Aris- 
tophanes (of  Byzantium),  re-edited  Homer  from  a more  con- 
servative as  well  as  critical  point  of  view.  Here  again  we  can 
only  speak  from  the  hints  left  us  by  the  criticisms  of  Aristarchus. 
He  checked  the  boldness  of  Zenodotus  in  rejections  and 
alterations,  and  based  his  labours  on  a careful  comparative 
study  of  all  the  best  texts,  especially  the  city  texts,  which  were 
then  being  acquired  for  the  Alexandrian  library.  Though 

« His  critical  edition  first  separated  the  poems  into  books,  noted  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  He  first  used  the  obelus,  to  distinguish  sus- 
picious lines,  whereas  the  manifestly  spurious  were  ejected.  These  pro 
ceedings  are  respectively  called  W* man  and  rb  ovSk  yPi<pew.  He  al* 
published  a glossary  of  obscure  Homeric  words,  and  a computation  of  the 
days  of  the  action  of  the  poems,  of  which  a fragment  is  published  b; 
Lachmann  ( Betrachtungcn , p.  9°h 
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defended  by  his  pupil  Callistratus  against  the  attacks  of  Arist- 
archus, he  did  not  maintain  his  ground,  and  we  must  deeply 
regret  that  the  labours  of  so  careful  and  candid  a writer  have 
been  almost  totally  lost  to  us.1  Thirdly  comes  Aristarchus, 
a sort  of  king  or  infallible  guide  to  later  grammarians,  whose 
opinions  were  adopted  by  the  scholiasts  even  when  they  were 
aware,  as  they  tell  us,  that  Zenodotus  or  Aristophanes  appeared 
more  reasonable. 

§ 32.  Aristarchus  was  not  only  a remarkable  critical  scholar, 
but  must  have  been  a man  of  strong  and  commanding  person- 
ality, thar  swayed  all  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He 
again  edited  the  Homeric  poems  as  well  as  the  principal  lyric 
and  dramatic  authors,  and  besides  these  editions  published 
commentaries  (vnofirhfjara)  and  dissertations  (tTv-y-ypap/sara). 
Moreover,  his  oral  lectures  were  attended  by  a crowd  of  eager 
hearers.  Thus  even  the  unwritten  opinions  of  Aristarchus, 
taken  down  by  his  numerous  pupils,  became  widely  known. 
He  analysed  carefully  the  epic  use  of  words  and  phrases  as 
well  as  the  epic  forms  of  the  myths,  and  based  most  of  his 
rejections  from  the  text  on  the  violation  of  these  criteria.  He 
indicated  his  opinions  by  a famous  series  of  critical  marks, 
which  are  preserved  to  us  in  the  old  Marcian  MS.  at  Venice.1 

1 He  rejected  the  end  of  the  Odyssey  from  297,  and  used  the  stigme 
and  antisigma,  as  well  as  the  Kepavviov,  X.  to  mark  a spurious  passage, 
whereas  Aristarchus  preferred  to  append  an  obelus  to  each  line.  But  his 
glossary  seems  to  have  been  of  peculiar  value,  and  he  seems  also  to  have 
composed  a formal  commentary  on  Homer. 

2 They  were  as  follows  : (1)  Zenodotus’  obelus , — , a sign  universally  ac- 
cepted from  the  terrible  grammarian  as  a mark  of  spuriousness,  and  com 
monly  to  be  found  in  the  margin  of  German  texts  now-a-days.  (2) 
Leogoras’  diple,  i-  (called  Snr Arj  Ka.8a.pd,  or  ant  pier  iktos),  used  rather  for 
exposition,  or  to  show  a line  which  told  against  the  Separatists,  or  an  ana£ 
Xtyipevov,  or  an  Attic  construction  ; in  Aristarchus’  second  edition  it  seems 
to  have  called  attention  to  the  notes  of  the  earlier  editions.  (3)  The 
dotted  (irepioTiyp.tvT))  diple,  * , to  denote  the  variants  from  the  edition  of 
Zenodotus,  and  afterwards  from  that  of  Crates  also.  (4)  The  asterisk,  •*.  , 
to  mark  the  genuine  verses,  in  case  of  repetitions,  whereas  the  re- 
jected duplicates  were  marked  with  both  asterisk  and  obelus.  (5)  The 
antisigma  and  the  stigme,  0 and  . , were  used  to  mark  repetitions  of  the 
name  idea.  It  srems  that  Aristarchus’  earlier  edition  was  accompanied  by 
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There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  merits  of 
Aristarchus.  Some  of  the  Germans  are  disposed  to  submit  to 
his  authority  absolutely.  Others  think  he  was  a pretentious 
and  shallow  critic,  if  not  an  impostor.  As  he  has  simply  super- 
seded all  the  older  texts,  so  that  all  we  know  of  Homer,  saving 
stray  quotations,  comes  from  his  recension,  we  have  not  suffi- 
cient materials  to  judge  him.1  The  extreme  arrogance  of  the 
man  and  his  absolute  dogmatism  do  not  dispose  us  to  rate  him 
very  highly  ; and  though  he  certainly  surpassed  most  men  in 
real  grammatical  knowledge  and  familiarity  with  epic  diction,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  often  led  by  traditional  reasons,  and 
even  by  mere  caprice,  in  default  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  solid 
grounds.  On  one  question  certainly  he  seems  to  me  to  have 
shown  great  prejudice — his  rejection  of  the  Separatist  theory. 
He  based  this,  we  are  told,  on  no  more  sustainable  argument 
than  supposed  anticipations  of  the  Odyssey  which  he  found  in 
the  Iliad,  as  well  as  on  the  admitted  discrepancies  within  the 
Iliad  itself,  and  on  these  points  he  wrote  a special  treatise. 

All  three  critics  were  too  straitly  bound  by  tradition  to 
venture  on  the  theory  of  large  interpolations  in  the  text,  if  we 
except  the  sound  judgment  of  Aristophanes,  that  the  end  of  the 
Odyssey  from  ij/  297  was  added  by  another  hand.  They  con- 
tented themselves  with  frequent  rejection  of  what  they  con- 
sidered spurious  lines-in  all  1160  were  thus  rejected -and 
this  is  commonly  called  athetising  (aOerGv).  Constant  reference 
to  Aristarchus’s  opinion  is  preserved  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on 

the  Iliad. 

a commentary,  but  that  the  second  was  net  so,  the  critical  marks  referring 
to  his  own  and  others’  commentaries.  His  special  essays  were  probably 
appended,  or  to  be  read  in  relation,  to  the  later  text.  All  these  matters 
are  subject  to  doubt,  and  are  inferred  from  hints  in  the  schoha  and  lexica 
Lehrs’  book  De  Studiis  Horn.  Aristarcki,  and  now  Ludwich’s  ed.  (1885) 
as  well  as  Sengebusch’s  First  Homeric  Dissertation,  may  be  consulted  for 
details.  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  have  recently  found  papyrus  fragments 
of  the  second  century  with  these  signs  (cf.  Oxyr.  Pap.  iii.  p.  84). 

> A fragment  from  the  Petrie  papyri,  which  was  written  before  his 
time  and  contains  the  ends  and  beginnings  of  the  lines  A 503-37.  shows 
that  there  were  five  lines  within  that  compass,  not  now  in  our  text.  1 he 
details  are  given  in  my  Petrie  Papyri , vol.  i.  p.  13.  published  by  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  (cf.  below,  § 36*). 
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§ 33.  But  whatever  faults  we  may  attribute  to  Aristarchus, 
his  criticism  seems  sober  and  practical  beside  that  of  Crates, 
who  founded  the  rival  school  of  Pergamum,  and  who,  under 
the  influence  of  Stoic  philosophy,  endeavoured  to  thiust  in 
allegory  where  Aristarchus  would  only  allow  ordinary  inter- 
pretation. Still  the  establishment  of  a rival  school,  with  its 
controversies,  is  a fortunate  circumstance,  since  it  has  preserved 
for  us  in  our  scholia  sundry  notes,  and  allusions  to  Aristarchus 
opponents,  which  had  else  been  lost.  It  is  also  to  the  treasuies 
of  this  school  that  the  Alexandrian  scholars  owed  the  replace- 
ment of  some  of  their  MSS.,  if  the  fire  of  47  B.c.  destroyed  the 
authentic  copies  of  their  great  recensions— a loss  not  to  be 
compensated  by  transfers  from  the  Pergamene  library.  My 
doubts  of  the  whole  story  are  given  elsewhere.1 

It  would  require  a long  and  tedious  enumeration  to  give  an 
account  of  the  various  grammarians  who  carried  on  the  work 
of  the  great  masters.  I will  mention  but  a few  leading  names. 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis  discussed  with  prejudiced  acuteness  the 
geography  in  the  Iliad,  and  especially  of  the  Troad.  It  is  to 
Didymus’  book  on  Aristarchus’  recension  that  we  owe  much 
of  our  knowledge  of  Aristarchus’  work.  The  fragments  of 
Didymus  are  carefully  collected  by  Ludwich,  Arist.  Horn.  Text- 
Kritik,  pp.  174—620.  Aristonicus,  about  the  same  time, 
explained  the  marks  of  Aristarchus,  which  were  evidently 
becoming  ill-understood.  Nicanor  on  the  punctuation  of 
Homer  (Hadrian’s  time),  and  Herodian  on  his  prosody  and 
accents  (M.  Aurelius),  are  well  spoken  of,  though  the  fashion 
in  Hadrian’s  day  was  to  slight  and  even  to  revile  Homer. 
From  a compendium  of  these  four  works,  Herodian  s Homeric 
prosody,  Nicanor  on  Homeric  punctuation,  Didymus’  account  of 
Aristarchus’  recension,  and  Aristonicus  critical  marks,  is  drawn 
the  best  body  of  scholia  found  in  the  Marcian  codex  A at 
Venice,  and  excerpted  in  inferior  MSS.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  century  a.d.,  independent  criticism,  if  we  except 
Porphyry’s,  ceased,  and  people  began  to  make  compendiums 
and  excerpts  of  previous  works.  Porphyry  seems  to  have 
gone  carefully  into  the  artistic  merits  of  the  poems,  but  on  the 
somewhat  absurd  ground  that  they  were  to  be  treated  as  trage- 
1 Greeks  under  Roman  Sway,  p.  240. 
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dies.  Hence  he  applied  to  them  the  laws  laid  down  in  Aris- 
totle’s Poetic  concerning  that  kind  of  poetry.1  A mere  compi- 
lation from  various  works,  ascribed  by  Eustathius  to  Apion,  is 
still  extant,  though  in  a bad  and  incomplete  edition. 

§ 34.  This  review  has  brought  us  down  to  the  verge  of 
the  dark  ages.  If  we  ask  what  the  actual  materials  are  which 
modern  scholars  can  use  in  reconstructing  the  texts  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  we  must  separate  these  materials  into  commen- 
taries, scholia,  and  texts.  Our  oldest  and  best  commentary  is 
that  of  Eustathius,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  who  wrote  in 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  in  Constantinople  a careful 
Greek  commentary  on  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  He  used  not 
only  the  same  sources  as  the  extant  scholia,  but  had  access  to 
many  others  since  lost,  and  his  book  is  valuable,  though  he 
adopted  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Stoics  and  the 
Pergamene  school,  in  preference  to  the  Alexandrian.  We 
have  besides  the  beginning  of  Tzetzes’  commentary  on  the 
Iliad,  Manuel  Moschopoulos  on  the  first  two  books  of  the  Iliad, 
and  a prose  paraphrase.  A little  Homeric  lexicon  by  Apol- 
lonius has  survived,2  and  there  are  explanations  of  Homeric 
words  and  phrases  in  the  dictionaries  of  Resychius  and  Suidas. 

We  now  come  to  the  scholia.  These  are  short  notes 
(v7ro/m7/A«T<x)  added  in  the  margin  of  our  MSS.,  and  are  the 
work  of  different  hands  and  ages.  They  are  meant  for  com- 
mentaries on  the  text.  It  is  obvious  that  some  authors, 
such  as  Homer  and  Aristophanes,  would  be  often  unintelligible 
but  for  these  explanations,  which  were  added  at  a time 
when  the  learning  of  Alexandria  yet  survived,  at  least  in 
excerpts  and  compendia.  We  must  separate  here  for  the 
first  time  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  the  value  of  the  scholia 
of  the  former  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  latter.  Lor  a 


' Cf.  the  curious  details  brought  together  on  this  question  in  Tren- 
delenburg’s Gram.  Grtec.  de  arte  trag.  judiciorurn  Reliqq. , p.  73,  sqq.  He 
shows  that  the  quotations  from  Porphyry  are  contained  in  the  scholia  on  the 
exterior  margin  of  the  cod.  Ven.  B,  while  those  of  the  interior  margin  are 
mere  compendia  of  these  and  of  the  far  better  scholia  of  cod.  A. 

2 Edited  by  Villoison  (Paris,  176S),  and  again  by  Tollius  (Leyden,  17SS). 
We  have  now  an  Ed.  of  Porphyry  on  the  Iliad  by  Schrader  (Leipzig,  1SS0). 
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long  time,  indeed,  the  only  scholia  known  on  the  Iliad  were 
those  called  brevia  or  Didymic  scholia,  which  were  taken 
from  various  fourteenth-century  MSS.  and  first  printed  by 
Lascaris  (Rome,  1517),  and  then  more  completely  with  those 
of  the  Odyssey  by  Aldus  (1521-8).  These  notes  seem  merely 
such  as  might  be  of  service  in  school  teaching,  and  are  very 
short  and  simple. 

The  discovery  of  the  Marcian  codex  of  the  Iliad  at  Venice, 
by  Villoison,  and  the  publication  of  its  text  and  scholia  (Venice, 
1778),  known  as  Schol.  Ven.  A,  form  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Homeric  studies.  It  is  from  these  notes  that  we  derive 
all  our  information  about  the  several  old  editions  used  or 
produced  by  the  Alexandrian  critics.  The  text  is  also  fur- 
nished with  the  critical  marks  (mjfMeiwtTsig)  of  Aristarchus  and 
his  pupils,  which  are  explained  in  a prefatory  note.1 

The  best  edition  of  the  Venetian  scholia  A,  together  with 
the  scholia  B,  which  are  not  unique,  but  of  the  same  origin 
as  the  Townleiana  (Brit.  Mus.),  Lipsiensia,  Leidensia,  and 
Mosquensia,  was  till  lately  Bekker’s  (Berlin,  1825).  We  have 
at  last  from  Cobet  and  D.  B.  Monro,  collating  for  Dindorf 
(Oxon.  1877),  a thoroughly  critical  and,  I suppose,  final  re- 
vision of  the  text.  La  Roche  and  C.  Wachsmuth  have  written 
short  essays  on  the  critical  marks  of  the  margin,  and  the  value 
of  the  whole  collection  has  been  sifted  in  the  essays  of  Senge- 
busch  and  Lehrs.2 

It  is  probable  that  there  was  a copy  of  the  Odyssey  corre- 
sponding to  the  old  Marcian  Iliad  at  Venice  also  ; but  all  efforts 
to  find  it  have  been  in  vain.  Apart  from  the  scholia  brevia, 
which  extend  to  the  Odyssey,  and  which  were  long  since 

1 Villoison’s  text,  and  his  Prolegomena,  though  perpetually  referred  to, 
are  now  seldom  read.  As  most  academic  libraries  contain  the  book, 
a fresh  perusal  of  this  great  monument  of  diligence  and  learning  may 
be  strongly  recommended.  The  style  of  the  Prolegomena  is  veiy  pon- 
derous, and  the  author  is  perpetually  digressing  into  all  manner  of  col- 
lateral subjects  ; but  he  is  always  instructive.  The  account  of  the  dangers 
he  incurred  in  his  voyage  from  Upsala  to  Venice,  and  of  his  stay  there, 
is  very  amusing,  and  almost  rivals  the  famous  enumeration  of  persecutions 
by  S.  Paul. 

: The  most  complete  book  is  now  Ludwich's  ( AriJarch's  Horn.  Text- 
Kritik , 1 8S5),  who  fully  describes  the  Cod.  Ven.  A,  pp.  89  sqq. 
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known,  Cardinal  Mai  published,  from  the  Ambrosian  Library 
at  Milan,  older  and  fuller  scholia,  which,  with  some  additions 
from  Palatine  and  a Harleian  MS.,  were  first  edited  by  Butt- 
mann  (1821),  and  now,  as  fully  and  completely  as  the  materials 
will  allow,  by  G.  Dindorf  (Oxon.  1855). 

§ 35.  As  to  the  condition  of  our  texts,  it  seems  that  the 
early  mediaeval  grammarians  contented  themselves  with  critical 
notes  and  commentaries,  and  were  mot  desirous  to  revise, 
so  that  what  has  come  down  to  us  is  a sort  of  eclectic  vulgar 
text,  with  a general  adherence  to  Aristarchus,  but  fortunately 
giving  a good  many  readings  from  previous  editors.  We  have, 
indeed,  interesting  remains  of  an  older  date.  In  Egypt  many 
fragments  on  papyrus  have  been  found,  dating  not  later  than  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  and  in  some  cases  as  early  as  the 
third  century  b.c.  There  is  among  the  papyri  of  the  Louvre 
a similar  fragment  of  N found  at  Elephantine.1  The  later  of 
these  texts  offer  only  blundering  variations  from  our  medi- 
aeval MSS.,  and  thus  supply  a strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
general  trustworthiness  of  the  transmission  of  our  Greek  classics. 
Next  in  age  come  fifty-eight  pages  of  very  curious  pictures  from 
an  old  copy  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  containing  on  the 
back  of  each  picture  fragments  of  the  poem  in  capital  letters, 
very  like  in  character  to  the  oldest  New  Testament  MSS. 
These  pictures,  together  with  the  tabula  Iliaca,  the  Odyssey 
scenes  of  the  Vatican  (published  by  Karl  Woermann),  and 
some  Pompeian  frescoes,  show  how  widely  illustrations  of  the 
Homeric  poems  were  circulated.  The  pictures  of  the  Am- 
brosian codex  (published  by  A.  Mai,  Milan,  1819),  are  very 
remarkable,  as  being  perhaps  the  last  really  classical  pictures 
before  the  advent  of  the  lower  mediaeval  type.  The  text  offers 
no  variance  of  importance  in  the  800  lines  it  contains  ; it  was 
merely  added  by  way  of  explaining  the  pictures.  Next  in  age 
is  the  Syriac  palimpsest  edited  by  Cureton  (London,  1851), 
containing  several  thousand  verses.  All  these  fragments  are 
greatly  inferior  in  critical  value  to  the  Marcian  codex  A in 
Venice,  which  dates  from  the  eleventh  century,  but  is  one  of 

1 Mr.  Petrie  has  since  found  the  end  of  A and  most  of  B under  ths 
head  of  a mummy  at  Ilawara  (now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum). 
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the  most  precious  and  carefully  prepared  in  all  the  range  of 
our  Greek  classics.  The  Townley  and  Harleian  seem  to  rank 
next  in  value.  From  the  fourteenth  century  we  possess  a great 
many  inferior  MSS.,  which  have  no  independent  value. 

§ 36.  Bibliographical.  The  editio  princeps  of  Chalcondylas 
(Florence,  1488)  is  a very  splendid  book,  containing  the  lesser 
works  attributed  to  Homer  as  well  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
It  is  produced  in  a type  unfortunately  abandoned  since  Aldus 
began  to  print,1  and  is  no\V  one  of  the  rare  ornaments  of  a few 
great  libraries.  The  two  Aldine  editions  which  follow  (Venice, 
I5°4,  15 1 7)  are  not  to  be  named  in  comparison  with  it.  Ex- 
cept the  first  attempt  at  a commentary  by  Camerarius,  there  is 
no  edition  of  note  till  the  very  fine  Heroic  Pods  of  Greece  of 
Stephanus  (1554).  Passing  by  Schrevelius’ edition,  with  scholia 
and  indices  (Amsterdam,  1655),  we  come  to  Josh.  Barnes  (1711) 
and  S.  Clarke  (1724-40),  with  good  notes,  and  then  to  Vil- 
loison’s  learned  and  valuable  Iliad  from  the  Marcian  codex 
(178S).  Wolf  (1794),  Heyne  (1802-22),  and  Porson  (1800) 
were  the  most  noted  editors  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  our  own  day  the  text  has  been  further  analysed  and 
fixed  by  the  labours  of  Bekker  (1858),  La  Roche,  and  Ludwich. 
The  best  annotated  editions  are,  in  German,  those  of  La  Roche, 
Faesi,  Ameis  and  Liintzer  ; in  English  2 there  are  Playman’s 
and  Merry’s  Odyssey— Nitzsch’s  elaborate  commentary  on  the 
first  twelve  books  of  the  latter  had  led  the  way  (1826-40)— in 
French,  A.  Pierron’s  Iliad  (Hachette),  with  a translation  of 
Wolfs  Prolegomena , and  good  notes.  Ebeling’s  elaborate,  and 
at  last  finished,  Lexicon  Homericum  is  full  of  materials  ; Auten- 
rieth’s  is  shorter,  and  a mere  handbook.  The  very  complete 
Indices  of  Seber  (1604),  reprinted  with  Clark’s  Ed.  (Oxon., 

1 The  earlier  Greek  types  were  on  the  model  of  the  older  and  finer 
MSS.  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  Aldus  unfortunately  took  the 
fourteenth  century  writing  as  his  model,  and  so  permanently  injured  Greek 
printing. 

2 We  may  add  that  Mr.  D.  B.  Monro  has  published  a very  elaborate 
and  valuable  Homeric  Grammar  (2nd.  ed.  1891),  as  well  as  short  com- 
mentaries on  early  books  of  the  Iliad,  and  Mr.  W.  Leaf  has  biought  out  a 
full  and  satisfactory  commentary,  a great  boon  to  the  world  of  Hellenists. 
Ludwich’s  critical  ed.  of  Odyssey  is  the  most  recent. 
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1780),  and  Mr.  Prendergast  (Iliad  only),  also  deserve  mention. 
Commentaries  and  special  tracts  on  portions  of  the  poems  aie 
a library  in  themselves. 

Translations  into  all  manner  of  tongues,  and  in  every 
variety  of  style,  are  even  still  pouring  from  the  press,  though 
every  generation  since  the  Revival  of  learning  has  been  supply- 
ing them.  The  literature  of  these  translations  has  become 
a special  study,  as  may  be  seen  from  Bernays’  Bonn  Programm 
(1850)  on  the  early  Latin  ones,  and  Penon’s  Versiones  Homeri 
Anglican  inter  se  compcirata  (Bonn,  1861),  in  German,  W. 
Henkel  on  the  English,  and  W.  Muller  on  the  German  versions  ; 
and  Mr.  Arnold’s  Oxford  Lectures  on  translating  Homer 
(Longman,  1861).  As  has  been  well  said  by  the  last,  and, 
perhaps,  best  translators  of  the  Odyssey,  Messrs.  Butchei 
and  Lang  (1879),  every  age  has  its  own  way  of  looking  at 
these  immortal  epics.  Chapman  satisfied  the  Elizabethan 
age,  while  Pope  breathed  the  spirit  of  Queen  Anne’s  period 
into  his  version  ; so  that  these  poems,  though  permanent 
English  works,  are  translations  ‘ from  a lost  point  of  view.'1 
Hence  we  may  expect  no  version  to  be  final,  and  so  long  as 
Greek  letters  are  studied,  and  the  great  poems  of  Homer  read, 
countless  hands  will  repeat  the  same  fascinating,  but  never 
ultimately  satisfying  experiment.  The  Faust  of  Goethe,  which 
already  can  boast  of  forty  English  versions,  and  the  Divina 
Commedia  of  Dante,  seem  to  possess  the  same  curious  and 
distinctive  feature  of  the  highest  productions  of  human  genius. 
I will  only  specify  a few  of  the  successive  attempts. 

The  barbarous  version  of  the  Odyssey  into  Saturnian  verse 
by  Livius  Andronicus,  in  the  days  of  the  first  Punic  war,  stood 
alone  in  its  antiquity.  It  was  long  a Roman  school-book, 
though  the  style  shocked  literary  men  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions, and,  if  extant,  would  be  a curious  and  interesting  relic  of 
early  Roman  education. 

After  the  Revival  of  letters  there  were  several  Latin  and 
hexameter  versions,  from  Valla’s  (1474)  to  Cunichius’  (1776), 
in  Italy.  The  Dutch  produced  a metrical  Odyssey  by  Coorn- 
hovst  (1593),  then  Van  Manders’  Iliad  (i6ij),  a whole  prose 
1 Cl.  also  Arnold,  op.  cit.  p.  29. 
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Homer  (1658),  and  sundry  other  attempts,  ending  with  the 
recent  hexameter  poem  of  C.  Vosmaer.  The  French,  besides 
older  and  now  little  known  versions,  have  Madame  Dacier’s 
(1711)  and  many  others  in  the  nineteenth  century,  ending  with 
some  remarkable  prose  translations.  The  Germans  contribute 
Voss,  Donner,  and  A.  Jacob.  England  has  been  the  most 
prolific,  owing  to  a longer  and  more  thorough  study  of  Greek. 
First  comes  Chapman,  then  Thos.  Hobbes,  Pope,  MacPher- 
son’s  prose  Iliad,  then  Cowper.  In  our  own  day  it  is  almost 
hazardous  to  assert  that  any  scholar  has  not,  at  least  in  part, 
translated  Homer.  The  catalogue  of  those  which  occur  in 
any  library  is  indeed  curious.  If  we  include  short  pieces, 
Tennyson  and  Gladstone  may  be  added  to  F.  W.  Newman, 
Lord  Derby,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Dean  Merivale,  J.  S.  Blackie, 
Worsley,  Wright,  Musgrave,  Brandreth,  and  many  others.  The 
Odyssey  of  Messrs.  S.  H.  Butcher  and  A.  Lang,  and  the  Iliad  of 
Messrs.  Lang  and  Leaf,  deserve  special  note  as  a remarkable 
attempt  to  render  Homer  into  antique  prose.  Even  the 
modern  Greeks  are  now  producing  paraphrases  in  their  lan- 
guage, of  which  two  (Christopoulos’  and  Loukanis’,  both  Paris, 
1870)  are  cited  as  of  merit. 

§ 36*.  The  discovery  of  third  century  b.c.  fragments  of  the 
Iliad,  which  differ  considerably,  especially  in  having  more  lines, 
from  our  vulgate,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  fragments  found  of 
the  second  century  (and  later)  are  practically  our  vulgate,  with 
blunders  of  carelessness  but  with  no  serious  variants,  prove  that 
the  old  opinion  was  right,  viz.  : that  before  Aristarchus  the  text 
was  very  fluid  and  no  authorised  edition  existed.  The  labours 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  ending  with  the  authority  of  Aristar- 
chus, imposed  a purified  and  readable  text  upon  the  world, 
which  was  everywhere  accepted. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HOMERIC  CONTROVERSY  FROM  THE  REVIVAL 
OF  LEARNING  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

§ 37.  After  the  discovery  of  printing,  and  the  dissemination 
of  copies  through  Europe,  the  history  of  the  poems  concerns 
itself  no  longer  with  their  preservation,  now  assured,  but  rather 
with  their  general  reputation  and  the  criticism  of  their  compo- 
sition. The  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  could  not  but  revere  the 
man  whom  they  found  celebrated  in  all  Greek  literature  as  by 
far  the  first  and  greatest  of  poets;  but  owing  partly  to  the  better 
knowledge  they  possessed  of  Latin,  partly  to  the  influence  of 
Dante,  partly  to  the  artificial  nature  of  their  culture  and  their 
ignorance  of  spontaneous  art,  Homer  was  not  greater  in  their 
eyes  than  Virgil — nay  rather  with  many  decidedly  inferior. 
He  was  praised  as  the  rival  and  fellow  of  Virgil,  but  not  studied 
with  any  real  care.  Voltaire,  indeed,  seems  to  have  appreciated 
the  perfection  of  the  details  of  the  Iliad  as  compared  with  its  de- 
ficiency in  plot;  and  still  earlier,  Vico  had  made  some  bold  and 
curious  guesses  about  the  mythical  character  of  Homer  himself 
as  the  ideal  representative  of  Greek  epic  poetry,  and  had  been 
followed  by  Zoega  and  Wood.  But  these  isolated  judgments 
tire  of  no  importance. 

§ 38.  The  first  move  in  modern  Homeric  criticism  was  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  the  older  Venetian  scholia  by 
Villoison.  The  second  and  greatest  was  the  Prolegomena  of  F.  A. 
Wolf  (1795),  based  upon  this  discovery  ; for  the  scholia  showed 
plainly  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  the  Alexandrian  editors,  who 
were  obliged  to  accept  and  reject  passages,  not  on  the  authority 
of  well-authenticated  manuscripts,  but  according  to  laws  of  criti- 
cism established  among  themselves,  and  based  on  taste,  and  ou 
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minute  study  of  epic  diction.  It  was  plain  that  the  manu- 
scripts which  we  possess  represent  nothing  older  or  purer  than 
the  Alexandrian  texts,  it  was  equally  plain  that  the  Alexandrians 
had  before  them  no  text  approaching  the  age  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  poems.  Their  best  authorities  were  the  city  copies, 
which  were  posterior  to  the  age  of  Peisistratus,  and  none  of  them 
written  in  the  older  alphabet.  As  for  Peisistratus’  copy,  not 
only  had  it  disappeared  (possibly  in  the  Persian  destruction  of 
Athens),  but  there  was  no  city  copy  professing  to  represent  it 
better  than  the  rest. 

Accordingly,  Wolf  held  that  we  had  no  evidence  for  the 
writing  down  of  the  poems  earlier  than  the  commission  of 
Peisistratus.  He  showed  that  the  writing  down  of  these  long 
poems  required  not  merely  knowledge,  but  expertness  in 
writing,  and  presupposed  a reading  public  to  take  advantage  of 
it.1  This  was  not  the  condition  of  early  poetry  in  Greece,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  brief  and  fragmentary  remains  of  early 
hymns  and  of  Hesiodic  teaching.  The  poetry  of  the  nation 
was  rather  that  of  wandering  rhapsodes,  who  composed  short 
poems  for  special  occasions,  and  trusted  to  a well-trained 
memory  and  to  a traditional  style  for  their  preservation.  In  the 
days  of  Wolf  there  was  a strong  reaction  in  taste  from  learned 
and  artificial  composition  to  folk-song  and  primitive  simplicity. 
Hence  the  rhapsodes  were  to  him  no  mere  repeaters  or  preservers 
of  Homer,  but  gifted  natural  poets,  each  pouring  out  his  pure 
and  fresh  utterance  to  a simple  and  receptive  audience.  The 
shortness  and  independence  of  these  several  rhapsodies  were 
proved,  in  Wolfs  mind,  by  the  many  discrepancies  and  contra- 
dictions which  a careful  examination  could  show  in  the  Iliad. 
He  would  not,  in  fact,  admit  in  it  any  conscious  or  deliberate 
plan  of  composition. 

From  these  premises  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  one 
Homer  could  not  be  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 

1 To  this  last  statement  I demur.  A listening  public,  with  a taste  for 
poetry,  is  quite  sufficient,  provided  there  exist  a literary  class  who  can  use 
writing  in  the  composition  of  their  works.  Cf.  my  arguments  on  the  ques- 
tion in  Macmillan' s Magazine  for  February  and  April,  1S79,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Paley. 
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but  that  our  Iliad  in  particular  is  a mere  aggregate  of  materials, 
which  were  accumulating  for  generations,  until  the  artists  of 
an  advanced  literary  epocn  took  it  in  hand  to  combine  and  set 
in  order  these  scattered  fragments.  This  redaction  removed 
many  traces  of  suture  and  of  discrepancy,  but  left  a large 
number,  and  especially  the  conclusions  of  both  poems,  which 
had  been  suspected  and  condemned  even  at  Alexandria. 
Peisistratus  completed  the  work  by  authentic  written  copies 
and  orderly  recitations.  Homer,  then,  was  merely  the  symbol 
of  this  long,  secret,  national  activity  among  the  Ionians,  and 
does  not  represent  an  individual  genius. 

No  work  on  Greek  philology  ever  created  such  a stir 
in  the  world  as  this  short  book.  All  the  German  poets, 
philosophers,  and  critics  discussed  it.  Schiller,  on  aesthetic 
grounds,  declared  it  barbarous.  Goethe  wavered,  and  having 
adopted  it  in  his  youth  recanted  in  old  age.  W.  von  Humboldt 
declared  his  assent ; and  Fichte  even  pronounced  it,  in  truly 
German  style,  to  be  a conclusion  he  had  himself  attained 
metaphysically  and  d priori.  On  the  whole,  with  the  aid  of 
Niebuhr,  the  two  Schlegels,  and  G.  Hermann,  the  new  theory 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  Germany  by  storm.  Nothing  in- 
dependent was  done,  either  in  France  or  England,  on  this 
question  till  the  nations  had  settled  down  after  their  great  war. 

§ 39.  The  Germans  consider  G.  Hermann  as  the  principal 
writer  on  the  subject  in  the  period  following  upon  Wolf’s  j but 
his  theories  are  not  so  much  based  on  historical  data  as 
on  probable  assumptions,  and  have  therefore  been  without 
lasting  effect.  His  main  merit  was  to  see  the  great  difficulties 
in  parts  of  Wolf’s  theory,  and  the  necessity  of  not  resting  con- 
tent with  his  book  as  if  it  were  a Homeric  gospel.  He  pointed 
to  the  absurdity  of  the  Homeric  bards  confining  themselves 
to  so  small  a portion,  not  only  of  Greek  legend,  but  even  of 
the  Trojan  war ; then  the  apparent  sudden  silence  of  all  these 
bards  in  the  period  between  the  composition  of  Homer  and 
that  of  the  Cyclic  poems,  which  were  decidedly  later ; lastly, 
he  pointed  to  the  universal  feeling  of  the  unity  and  excellence 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  based  on  the  interest  and  excellence 
of  their  matter,  rather  than  on  exceptional  tieatment. 
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Hence  he  assumed,  what  is  probable  enough,  that  the  di- 
dactic epic  poetry,  like  that  of  Hesiod,  is  really  older  in  Greek 
literature  ; that  Homer  was  the  first  bard  who  struck  out  a new 
path,  and  created  a school  of  imitators  and  rivals  who  con- 
fined themselves,  as  he  had  done,  to  a small  portion  of  the  ex- 
isting legends.  Hermann  assumed  no  pre-Homeric  materials 
in  Homer,  but  supposed  him  to  be  a great  and  original  genius 
whose  work,  as  we  have  it,  is  enlarged  and  deformed  by  long 
and  disturbing  interpolations.  He  'thought  the  same  poet  had 
composed  a short  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  that  these  were  the 
basis  of  the  succeeding  poems.  But  he  confessed  himself  un- 
able to  explain  the  gap  or  silence  in  epic  poetry  from  the  old 
Homer  to  the  later  Cyclic  poems. 

The  point  in  favour  of  this  theory,  as  compared  with  Wolf's, 
is  that  the  general  plan  in  the  poems  is  regarded  as  not  the 
accidental  result  of  their  aggregation,  but  an  original  outline 
sketched  by  a master  hand,  and  gradually  filled  in  by  expanding 
episodes. 

§ 40.  On  the  other  hand,  Lachmann  was  led  by  Wolfs 
work  to  apply  similar  reasonings  to  the  old  German  epic,  the 
Nibelwigen-lied , which  he  examined  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering its  claim  to  unity  in  the  relation  of  its  component 
parts.  The  result  of  this  comparative  study  was  a more 
advanced  and  thorough-going  scepticism  concerning  the  unity 
of  the  Iliad.  He  denies,  indeed,  that  the  Iliad  is  a mere 
aggregate  of  rudely  joined  poems  without  any  deliberately 
composed  transitions  ; but,  nevertheless,  he  believes  that  he 
has  found  so  many  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  that  he 
distinctly  asserts  the  plan  of  the  Iliad  to  be  the  afterthought 
of  a clever  arranger,  and  not  an  original  feature  in  the 
poem. 

The  views  of  Hermann  and  Lachmann  may  be  said  to 
comprise  under  them  all  the  various  theories,  or  modifications 
of  theories,  with  which  the  classical  press  of  Germany  is 
teeming,  and  which  have  caused  angry  controversies. 

§ 41.  No  notable  German  scholar  of  the  present  day  ven- 
tures to  hold  the  substantial  unity  and  purity  of  either  the  Iliad 
or  Odyssey  in  the  sense  received  at  Alexandria,  and  now  aban- 
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doned  even  in  England.  The  so-called  advocates  of  the  unity 
of  the  Iliad— Nitzsch,  Bernhardy,  Bergk,  and  a few  others 
advocate  it  in  a sense  which  would  astonish  any  ancient  critic 
or  any  modern  enthusiast  for  a single  Homer.  Instead  of 
obelising  here  and  there  a line,  or  pair  of  lines,  as  Zenodo  us 
and  Aristarchus  had  done-a  proceeding  which,  with  all  the 
old  critics  together,  only  affected  some  1160  lines  in  the  two 
poems— these  defenders  of  the  unity  of  the  Iliad  reject  books, 
and  parts  of  books,  with  a readiness  which  almost  destroys 
theh  own  argument.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  more  than  the  theory 
of  Hermann,  that  there  was  a short,  simple  nucleus,  enlarged 
and  iniured  by  great  and  often  inconsistent  additions 

Thus  Bergk,  the  latest  of  them,  rehandles  the  Iliad  in  a 
manner  more  arbitrary  than  has  been  done  by  advanced  advo- 
cates of  the  theory  of  aggregation.  He  assumes  that  the  original 
Homer  a personage  of  stern  and  grand  temper,  living  in  the 
Sth^ntury  b.c.  composed  a short,  simple  epic  of  such  merit 
that  all  additions  can  be  detected  by  their  style.  Then  there  are 
the  imitators,  of  undetermined  number,  one  of  whom  certainly 
possessed  much  grace  and  elegance,  and  was  a true  poe  , 
though  far  removed  from  the  grandeur  of  the  real  Homen  . 
These  have  composed  the  famous  dialogue  ol  Priam  and 
Helen  on  the  waifs,  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache 
Ae  funeral  games,  and  the  ransoming  of  Hector-all  unworthy 
of  the  stern  original  poet.  It  verily  requires  some  assur- 
ance  to  assert  that  in  a great  literary  artist  sternness  and 
tenderness  are  inconsistent,  and  to  found  upon  it  a difference 

nf  authorship  ! But  this  is  not  all. 

InadditL  to  the  real  Homer,  and  the  gifted  but  weaker 
imitators  comes  the  ‘ impertinent  diaskeuast,'  who  re-arranged, 
altered  and  greatly  injured  the  poems  in  reducing  them  to  the  r 
present  form  To  this  man  he  attributes  all  passages  m which 
the  Cretan  chiefs,  Idomeneus  and  Meriones,  appear  on 
scene.  The  diaskeuast  had  probably  been  hospitably  treate 
in  Crete  was  very  fond  of  eating  and  drinking;  and  s 
glorifies  Lemnos  for  its  wine  and  Crete  for  its  valoun  He  also 

inserted  all  the  eating  and  drinking  scenes  wine  <-  1 

niinent  in  the  Iliad,  besides  many  other  narratives,  or  parts 
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narratives,  which  are  in  Bergk’s  judgment  flippant  and  vapid 
in  tone,  though  good  literary  judges  have  read  and  admired 
them  without  any  suspicion  of  such  late  and  unworthy 
origin. 

§ 42.  Nothing  can  prove  more  completely  how  the  views  of 
Wolf  and  Lachmann  have  affected  even  their  bitterest  adver- 
saries in  Germany.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  writer  of  any  note  for 
the  last  generation  in  that  country  who  has  ventured  to  uphold 
the  real  unity  of  the  Iliad  even  in  the  most  modest  way.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  professed  followers  of  Lachmann  are 
numerous,  and  loud  in  proclaiming  their  victory.  His  at- 
tempt to  separate  part  of  the  Iliad  into  the  original  songs  of 
which  it  was  composed  has  been  followed  up  by  Kochly — who 
has  also  published  an  Iliad  in  sixteen  or  seventeen  separate 
songs — by  Lehrs,  by  Bonitz,  and  by  many  others.  They 
differ,  as  I have  said,  from  the  pretended  advocates  of  unity, 
by  denying  that  there  is  any  plan  in  the  patchwork  of  the  Iliad 
Deyond  what  was  brought  into  it  by  the  commission  of  Pei- 
sistratus.  Lachmann  even  declares  such  a notion  ridiculous. 
Bonitz  thinks  that  all  the  world’s  admiration  is  really  pro- 
duced by  the  excellence  of  the  details,  and  that  this  feeling  is 
fallaciously  transferred  to  the  plot,  which  has  no  such  merit. 

All  these  critics  have  fixed  their  attention  so  firmly  on 
discrepancies,  they  are  so  outraged  by  inconsistencies  of  the 
most  trifling  sort,  by  mistakes  in  the  names  of  heroes,  by  the 
re-appearance  of  slain  heroes,  by  the  inaccuracies  of  chronology 
in  the  action,  that  they  have  lost  all  appreciation  for  the  large 
unity  of  plan  which  has  conquered  and  fascinated  the  literary 
world  for  more  than  twenty  centuries.1 

§ 43.  Thus  the  controversy  about  the  Iliad  has  narroived 
itself  in  Germany  to  a very  definite  issue.  All  critics  allow 
that  there  is  considerable  patchwork  in  the  poem,  that  but  a 
small  part  of  it  comes  from  a single  author,  that  there  are 
evidences  of  the  incorporation  of  various  independent  lays. 
There  is,  of  course,  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  these 
subtle  and  dogmatic  sceptics  concerning  the  merit  of  the 
1 The  literature  since  1882  seems  to  show  a reaction  in  favour  of  a 
certain  kind  of  unity.  This  is  so  especially  in  Sittl’s  L.G.  i.  pp,  74,  sq. 
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individual  pieces  and  their  fitness  for  their  place.  Wj^t  °™- 
considers  splendid  old  poetry  the  next  considers  *sh  ai 
vapid  • what  one  holds  to  be  so  out  of  place  as  to  prove 
manifest  patchwork,  the  next  proves  necessary  to  the  march  of 
the  action.  Yet  upon  many  passages  they  are  agreed,  an 
have  Sought  in  a verdict  of  incongruity.  The  great  ques ton 
Still  at  issue  is  this  : Were  these  separate  poems  brought 
together  before  the  plot  or  after  it  ? Were  they  connected  by  a 
poet  who  conceived  a large  plan,  and  who  desired  to  produce 
^eat  work  on  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  or  were  they  a mere  aggre- 
gate brought  together  for  the  sake  of  preserving  and  publishing 
oM  and  bLtiful  lays,  which  by  their  mere  cohesion  formed  a 
sort  of  loose  irregular  plot,  and  by  their  several  excellence 
posed  a belief  in  their  unity  upon  an  uncritical  age 

S 44.  While  this  has  been  the  general  course  of  the  Homeric 
question  as  regards  the  Iliad  in  Germany  sch°lMshipm  England 
has  followed  quite  a different  and  isolated  path.  I will  not  say 
that  our  English  writers  on  the  Homeric  question  are  ignoran 
of  the  labours  of  the  Germans,  especially  of  the  earlier  labour,, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  written  in  Latin.  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  them-as,  for  instance,  Mure-show  a very  wide  acquain- 
tance with  this  literature.  But  I cannot  help  thinking  that  none 
of  them,  except  Grote,  has  been  familiar  with  German  pi ulo- 
logy  from  his  youth.  They  have  read  the  Germans  for 
sake  of  the  controversy,  and  when  their  minds  were  made  up  , 
so  that  both  Colonel  Mure  and  Mr.  Gladstone  studied  the  Ge 
mansln  order  to  refute  them,  while  Mr.  Paley  was  so  earned 
away  by  their  arguments  that  he  outran  even  their  wildest 

SCX ^1  will  give  a very  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  points 
in  the  English  history  of  this  controversy.  The  arguments  o 
Wdf  had8«heir  effect  upon  Payne  Knight, 
t0  his  curious  edition  (with  the  digamma  * 

asserting  very  conservative  views  as  to  interpolations  or  a^gre 
“a, ion  of  parts  in  the  Iliad,  advocated  the  separate ^ 
the  two  poems.  He  urged  the  usual  grounds  for  a differe 
of  authorship — differences  of  language,  of  mythology,  and 
genendtreamient — sustaining  then,  with  profound  learmng 
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and  great  acuteness.  This  theory  was  submitted  to  an 
elaborate  examination  and  refutation  by  Colonel  Mure,  in  his 
very  erudite  History  of  Greek  Literature— a book  which  has 
not  received  a tithe  of  the  attention  it  deserved,  and  which 
the  German  writers  on  the  subject  pass  over  with  a single 
sentence,  as  a retrograde  British  work  a generation  behind  the 
attitude  of  Wolf. 

Mure  is,  indeed,  the  most  determined  advocate  of  the  unity 
of  authorship  of  the  whole  Iliad  and  the  whole  Odyssey.  He 
will  hardly  allow  even  the  ipvxaywyi « of  the  last  book  in  the 
Odyssey  to  be  interpolated,  and  will  only  submit  to  the  obelus 
of  Aristarchus  where  there  is  authority  for  it  in  the  old  editions 
— not  where  the  aesthetical  taste  of  the  Alexandrian  school  was 
offended.  But  he  holds  this  view  with  his  eyes  open,  and  after 
a careful  perusal  of  all  that  the  Germans  up  to  his  day  had 
written  upon  the  subject.  Moreover,  he  makes  good  the  great 
standpoint  of  English  criticism  as  opposed  to  them  : it  is  the 
principle  that  a large  quantity  of  inconsistencies,  and  even  con- 
tradictions, are  perfectly  compatible  with  single  authorship. 

This  principle  has  been  further  worked  out  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone,1 who  has  added  many  illustrations  and  much  ingenious 
pleading  to  the  position  of  Mure.  He,  too,  holds  the  person- 
ality of  Homer,  his  historical  reality,  and  that  both  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  are  the  offspring  of  his  genius.  He  has  exhausted 
his  great  ability  in  showing,  as  Mure  had  before  done,  deli- 
cate touches  of  character  consistently  applied  to  the  same 
individuals  all  through  the  poems.  It  is  well  known  that 
Aristarchus  refuted  the  Separatists  by  a tract  proving  antici- 
pations of  the  Odyssey  in  the  Iliad.  This  argument  has  not 
been  pressed  of  late  years  ; but  every  casual  conformity  is 
urged  as  a proof  of  unity,  while  all  inconsistencies  and  diffi- 
culties are  explained  as  the  natural  imperfections  of  a long 
work  composed  without  writing,  in  an  uncritical  age,  and 
addressed  to  uncritical  hearers.  The  beauty  and  perfection 
of  the  suspected  books  of  the  Iliad  (I,  LI,  and  others)  are 
cited  as  proving  their  genuineness ; it  is  assumed  that  no 

' Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age  (3  vols.,  1858)  ; Inventus Mundi  ( 1 869) , 
and  in  many  articles  in  tne  Contemporary  and  Nineteenth  Century. 
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number  of  different  poets  could  possibly  be  so  excellent.  Even 
the  Alexandrian  rejection  of  the  conclusions  of  both  poems  is 
disallowed.  In  fact,  the  attitude  of  Mure  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  not  only  behind  Wolf,  it  is  distinctly  behind  Aristarchus  and 
Zenodotus.  There  is,  I think,  no  other  question  in  Greek 
literature  where  England  and  Germany  appear  to  me  to  have 
travelled  so  long  on  such  different  lines  ; nor  do  I know  any 
controversy  where  the  attitude  of  the  two  nations  is  more 
separate  and  isolated,  in  spite  of  numerous  quotations  from 
one  another’s  writings. 

§ 46.  But  while  these  respectable  scholars  were  advocating 
the  vulgar  beliefs  of  an  uncritical  age,  Mr.  Grote,  with  a com- 
plete study,  and,  still  more,  with  a thorough  appreciation  of 
German  philology,  matured  his  great  chapter1  on  the  Homeric 
poems,  which  contains  (in  my  opinion)  more  good  sense  and 
sound  criticism  than  all  else  that  had  been  written  on  the 
subject  either  in  England  or  Germany;  for,  in  addition  to 
his  great  natural  ability,  he  combined  English  good  sense, 
and  correct  literary  taste,  with  German  thoroughness  of  eru- 
dition. He  agrees  with  Payne  Knight  on  the  divided  author- 
ship of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but  does  not  separate  them  in 
age  by  any  serious  interval.  He  advances  beyond  him  by 
admitting  what  the  Germans  had  unanimously  accepted — the 
want  of  connection  of  parts  in  the  Iliad.  The  arguments  of 
W.  Muller,  G.  Hermann,  and  Lachmann  forced  him  to  see 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  Iliad  to  be  more  than  mere  forget- 
fulnesses. But  he  does  not  admit  the  necessity  of  supposing 
more  than  two  authors — one  of  an  Achil/eis,  the  other  of  an 
Iliad.  He  constructs  an  ingenious  theory  about  the  piecing 
together  of  these  poems,  and  the  possibility  of  resolving  the 
Iliad  into  its  component  parts.  As  to  the  hypothesis  of  an 
aggregation  of  independent  lays,  mechanically  combined  in  the 
time  of  Peisistratus,  he  refutes  it  by  arguments  so  strong  that  I 
can  hardly  conceive  them  else  than  final.  Whatever  doubts 
may  remain  as  to  his  positive  theory  on  the  construction  of  the 
Iliad,  his  general  review  of  the  German  authorities  up  to  the 
year  1854  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  English  reader. 

1 Hist,  of  Greece,  part  i.  chap.  xxi. 
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The  theory  of  Grote,  received  with  great  respect  and  con- 
siderable adhesion  in  Germany,  did  not  at  once  triumph  among 
us  over  the  old-fashioned  views  advocated  by  Mr.  Gladstone — 
not  at  least  generally,  for  there  are  many  English  scholars  who 
have  of  late  shown  tendencies  towards  a critical  attitude. 

§ 47.  But  after  many  years  Grote’s  labours  have  borne  theii 
fruit  in  the  learned  work  of  Professor  Geddes,  of  Aberdeen, 
who  has  taken  up  and  expanded  them  into  a peculiar  and  in- 
genious theory  of  his  own.1  Accepting  the  severance  of  the 
Iliad  into  an  Achillas  and  an  Iliad , he  spends  much  ingenuity 
in  showing  that  the  Achilleis  is  by  a different  and  an  earlier  poet, 
whose  psychology,  mythology,  and  personal  character  are  ruder 
and  less  artistic  than  those  of  the  later  poet,  but  who  possesses 
certain  massiveness  and  fierceness  which  are  very  striking. 
The  tastes  and  the  beliefs  of  this  poet  point,  he  thinks,  to 
a Thessalian  origin  ; and  this  accounts  for  such  features  as  his 
love  of  the  horse,  an  animal  common  only  in  a few  parts  of 
Greece,  and  his  limited  geographical  knowledge,  which  is  well- 
nigh  confined  to  the  northern  Higean.  But  as  to  the  rest  of 
our  Iliad,  Professor  Geddes  advances  a long  way  beyond  Grote, 
and,  indeed,  opposes  him,  holding  that  it  was  not  only  the 
work  of  one  poet,  but  that  this  poet  was  also  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  the  real  Homer.  This  conclusion  he  seeks  to 
establish  by  showing  that  the  strong  contrasts  between  the 
Achilleis  and  the  rest  of  the  Iliad  are  all  contrasts  carried  out 
in  the  Odyssey  as  compared  with  the  Achilleis.  He  is,  in  fact, 
a chorizonlist , or  separator,  but  draws  his  line  through  the  middle 
of  the  earlier  poem  and  not  at  its  close.  In  mythology,  in 
manners  and  customs,  in  the  use  of  peculiar  words  and 
epithets,  he  draws  out  tables  to  show  that  the  Odyssey  and 
the  Odyssean  cantos  of  the  Iliad  agree,  and  are  opposed  to  the 
Achilleid. 

With  his  separatist  arguments  I am  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
think  he  has  brought  valuable  evidence  in  detail  to  show  the 
critical  sagacity  of  Grote  in  guessing  the  truth  on  general 
grounds  ; but  his  positive  theory  is  vitiated  by  accepting  what 
Grote  and  all  the  men  of  his  day  accepted — the  unity  of  the 

1 The  Problem  of  the  Homeric  Poems  (1879). 
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Odyssey.  Writing,  though  in  1878,  without  regard  to  Kirch- 
hoff’s  work,  he  thinks  that  any  likeness  in  the  ‘Ulyssean’  cantos 
of  the  Iliad  to  any  part  of  the  Odyssey  proves  unity  of  author- 
ship in  these  cantos.  This  evidence  rather  proves  that  the 
same  school  of  poets  was  at  work  on  both  poems,  and  that 
the  framers  of  the  Odyssey  were  either  contemporaneous  with 
the  completers  of  the  Iliad,  or  copied  closely  the  Ionic  features 
which  appear  in  the  * Ulyssean  ’ cantos.  I am  still  disposed  to 
place  the  Odyssey  as  a whole  later  than  the  Iliad,  and  ‘ in 
the  old  age  of  Homer,’  as  the  Greek  tradition  expresses  it ; but 
no  doubt  some  books  of  the  Iliad,  such  as  K,  'P,  and  ft,  may 
be  as  late  as  the  lays  of  the  Odyssey.1 

1 This  theory  of  Professor  Geddes  receives  curious  corroboration  from  a 
German  source  which  he  never  quotes,  and  which  may  therefore  be  looked 
on  as  supporting  him  on  perfectly  independent  grounds.  Sengebusch,  in 
his  elaborate  Dissertationes  Homericce  (prefixed  to  DindorPs  Teubner  text 
of  Homer)  developes  a most  important  Homeric  theory,  altogether  in  pur- 
suance of  the  remaining  fragments  of  Aristarchus  criticism,  which  is  to  him 
the  infallible  guide  in  these  matters.  Adopting  from  Aristarchus  the  Attic 
origin  of  the  Homeric  epic,  he  believes  the  tradition  that  Homer,  or  his 
parents,  or  at  any  rate  his  poetry,  passed  with  the  Ionic  migration  to  Ios, 
then  to  Smyrna,  and  that  there,  in  the  new  Ionic  home,  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  saw  the  light.  Put  he  also  holds  that  epic  poetry  in  Athens  was 
not  indigenous,  and  came  with  Eumolpus,  as  the  legend  says,  from  Pierian 
Thrace  or  Thessaly,  the  original  home  of  the  Olympian  worship  of  the 
Muses.  These  Thracian  singers  separated  into  Heliconian  (Boeotian) 
and  Attic,  and  from  the  latter  arose  the  poet  or  the  school  which  passed 
into  Ionia.  Moreover,  Sengebusch  rejects  all  arguments  to  prove  that 
the  Odyssey  is  younger  than  the  Iliad,  or  by  a different  school  of  poets 
—here,  too,  following  in  the  wake  of  Aristarchus.  In  all  its  main  features 
this  theory  of  Sengebusch,  which  is  sustained  with  masterly  ability,  and 
with  a knowledge  of  the  Homeric  scholia  such  as  few  possess,  is  upon  the 
same  lines  as  Professor  Geddes’  book,  though  Sengebusch  divides  his 
homage  for  Aristarchus  with  his  homage  for  his  master  Lachmann  so  far 
as  to  admit  against  Aristarchus  that  a school  of  bards  working  together  may 
have  composed  the  poems,  but  within  a very  few  years,  as  the  Nibelungen- 
lied'vs,  said  to  have  been  put  together  between  1190  and  1210  A.  D.  Thus 
Sengebusch  would  hold  that  the  earlier  epics  composed  in  Thrace  or  Attica 
had  disappeared,  while  Professor  Geddes  holds  that  they  have  distinctly 
survived  in  the  Achilleid.  If  our  English  scholars  would  but  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  rest  of  European  study  on  their  subjects,  some  general 
agreement  might  not  be  impossible. 
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§ 48.  The  atomistic  theory  of  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey  has, 
moreover,  received  unexpected  support  from  the  rise  of  com- 
parative mythology  into  philological  importance.  For  upon 
this  theory  the  legends  of  the  siege  of  Troy  are  mere  echoes 
of  immensely  older  solar  myths ; the  names  of  the  heroes 
are  adapted  from  those  of  solar  phenomena ; and  extreme 
easiness  of  belief  on  this  point  is  compensated  by  a corre- 
sponding scepticism  as  to  the  age  of  their  combination  into 
larger  unities.  The  most  prominent  advocate  of  this  view  is 
Mr.  F.  A.  Paley,  who  not  only  accepts  the  destructive  criti- 
cism of  Wolf,  Lachmann,  and  all  the  Germans,  but  even 
refuses  to  the  commission  of  Peisistratus  the  fabrication  of  the 
poems,  and  believes  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  did  not  receive 
their  present  form  till  the  time  of  Plato.1  He  bases  this 
judgment  on  the  facts  (1)  that  the  quotations  from  Homer  in 
earlier  authors  do  not  correspond  with  our  text;  (2)  that  the 
earlier  art  of  the  Greeks  in  sculpture,  vase  painting,  and  tragedy 
seems  to  have  borrowed  very  little  from  our  present  text, 
though  perpetually  reproducing  other  Trojan  legends;  (3)  that 
there  are  late  forms  of  language  in  the  poems,  and  blundering 
archaicisms  ; (4)  that  the  common  use  of  writing,  required  for 
the  composition  and  dissemination  of  the  poems,  cannot  be 
proved  earlier  than  the  days  of  Pericles.  He  advances  to  the 
position  that  possibly  Antimachus  of  Colophon,  or  some  obscurer 
contemporary,  put  our  Iiiad  and  Odyssey  together  from  loose 
materials — in  the  words  of  Dio  Cassius,  ‘having  got  rid  of 
Homer,  he  introduces  to  us  instead  Antimachus  of  Colophon, 
a poet  whose  very  name  we  hardly  knew.’  What  we  do  hear 
of  Antimachus  is  this:  that  he  was  a notably  frigid  and  unsuc- 
cessful epic  poet,  contemporary  with  Plato ; that  his  poems 
were  extant,  and  are  quoted  in  the  Venetian  scholia  by  the 
Alexandrian  critics ; that  he  prepared  an  edition  of  the  Iliad, 
which  is  quoted  constantly  in  the  same  scholia  as  one  of  those 
Ka t avcpa,  and  as  inferior  to  and  more  recent  than  the  city 

1 The  following  tracts  contain  Mr.  Paley’s  various  restatements  of  his 
theory  : On  Quintus  Smyrnaus  &c.  (1876)  ; Homerus  Periclis  estate,  &c. 
(1877)  ; Homeri  qua:  nunc  extant,  &c.  (1878)  ; and  his  article  in  Macmil- 
lan's Magazine  for  March,  1879. 
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editions,  when  it  differs  from  them.  These  facts  surely  dispose 
of  the  claim  of  any  such  new  Homer,  if  it  were  not  already 
sufficiently  absurd  to  imagine  the  noiseless  and  unnoticed  birth 
of  the  two  great  epics  in  a literary  and  critical  age. 

It  is  moreover  only  by  inventing  an  impossible  epoch  that 
Mr.  Paley  has  found  a date  for  the  composition  of  the  poems. 
He  places  it  after  the  Tragic  poets  and  before  Plato , who  knows 
and  quotes  our  text.  But  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  com- 
posing tragedies  until  Plato  was  of  age,  and  the  latest  of  these 
plays  show  no  greater  familiarity  than  those  of  /Eschylus  with 
our  Homer.  This  silence  then  of  the  dramatists  must  have 
been  intentional,  and  proves  nothing  for  Mr.  Paley.1 

Again,  the  absence  of  reference  in  Greek  tragedy  to  the 
subjects  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  cannot  be  explained  by  their 
non-existence  as  epics,  for  it  would  equally  demonstrate  the 
non-existence  of  the  separate  lays  which  compose  them,  and 
would  thus  prove  infinitely  too  much,  as  not  even  Mr.  Paley 
will  assert  that  the  materials  of  the  epics  were  not  old.  If  they 
existed  as  separate  lays,  their  excellence  would  have  secured 
their  frequent  imitation,  but  for  the  only  tenable  reason— the 
conscious  abstaining  of  later  Greek  art  from  touching  these  great 
masterpieces.  Thus  the  Odyssey  carefully  avoids  all  iteration 
of,  or  even  allusion  to,  the  Iliad. 

The  assertion  of  the  late  dissemination  of  writing  in  Greece 
has  been  disproved  by  the  actual  existence  of  old  inscriptions. 

I cannot  here  turn  aside  to  discuss  the  linguistic  arguments 
of  Mr.  Paley,  but  will  only  refer  to  Mr.  Sayce’s  supplementary 
chapter  in  this  volume,  where  it  is  shown,  with  a full  apprecia- 
tion of  Mr.  Paley’s  objections,  that  no  really  recent  origin  can 
be  inferred  from  the  grammatical  complexion  of  our  text.  I 
will  add,  moreover,  that  the  newer  researches  into  Homeric 
language  prove  in  many  respects  not  its  recent,  but  its  exceed- 
ingly ancient  complexion.  This  is,  I believe,  more  strictly  the 
case  with  Homeric  syntax,  so  far  as  it  has  been  examined. 

§ 49.  The  history  of  criticism  on  the  Odyssey,  which  has 

1 The  reasons  of  Aschylus,  the  father  of  tragedy,  for  preferring  other 
legends  than  Homer’s  are  well  explained  by  Nitzsch  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Sagenpoesie  der  Griec/ien, 
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been  necessarily  touched  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  is  somewhat 
simpler  than  that  of  the  Iliad.  Wolf,  who  felt  so  strongly  the 
piecemeal  character  of  the  Iliad,  declares  himself  as  struck  at 
every  fresh  perusal  with  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  Odyssey. 
Grote,  who  wonders  that  critics  have  commenced  with  the 
more  complicated  and  difficult  poem,  asserts  that  the  question 
of  unity  would  never  have  been  raised  had  the  Odyssey  alone 
been  preserved.  The  most  trenchant  dissectors  of  the  Iliad, 
and  those  who  stoutly  maintain  it  to  be  an  aggregate  without 
any  presiding  plan  among  the  authors  of  its  fragments,  confess 
that  the  Odyssey  differs  in  the  much  greater  method  and  clear- 
ness of  its  structure,  and  at  least  represents  the  work  of  a far 
more  experienced  arranger.  Nevertheless,  the  Germans  could 
not  but  admit  large  interpolations.  Even  Nitzsch,  Baumlein, 
Schomann,  Bergk,  and  other  defenders  of  its  unity,  admit  this, 
nor  do  any  of  them  maintain  the  conclusion  (from  ^ 296  to 
the  end)  which  Aristophanes  had  already  rejected. 

But  the  effect  of  pulling  to  pieces  the  Iliad  at  last  began 
to  tell  on  the  Odyssey.  The  task  of  hunting  for  supposed 
discrepancies  and  the  sutures  of  divers  accounts  is  too  con- 
genial to  the  German  analyst,  and  too  well  suited  to  his  tone 
of  thinking,  to  permit  so  large  and  complicated  an  epic  as  the 
Odyssey  to  escape  his  censure.  So,  beginning  from  Spohn’s 
tract  (1816),  and  Kayser's  Program  of  1835,  a series  of  acute 
monographs  have  assailed  the  consistency  of  the  Odyssey,  and 
endeavoured  to  show  that  this  poem  also  is  made  up  of  several 
special  songs,  at  least  four  in  number,  with  interpolations 
besides.  By  far  the  ablest  of  these  critics  and  their  acknow- 
ledged master  is  A.  Kirchhoff,1  whose  views  are  now  generally 
adopted  and  developed  by  the  Atomistic  school. 

While  this  writer  shares  with  his  countrymen  their  over- 
subtlety,  and  not  very  convincing  jesthetical  judgment  as  to 
what  is  good  and  bad,  or  as  to  what  is  excusable  or  inex- 
cusable, in  an  old  poet  reciting  to  an  unlettered  and  uncritical 
audience,  he  nevertheless  shows  with  real  force  many  evidences 
of  patching  in  the  Odyssey  which  had  hitherto  escaped  other 
scholars.  He  makes  it  very  probable  that  the  advice  of 

1 Die  Composition  der  Odvssee  (Berlin,  2nd  ed.,  1879). 
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Athene  to  Telemachus  in  a is  made  up  not  very  skilfully  from 
the  subsequent  narrative.  Still  more  clearly  he  shows  how  the 
action  is  too  manifestly  delayed  by  the  absence  of  any  direct 
reply  of  Odysseus  to  the  point-blank  question  of  Arete  as  to 
his  name  and  family.1  He  also  shows  grounds  for  asserting 
that  the  long  narrative  (c-/j)  put  into  the  first  person  in  Odysseus’ 
mouth  was  adopted  from  older  narratives  in  the  third  person. 
He  discovers  two  inconsistent  reasons,  one  natural  and  the 
other  miraculous  (v  429),  for  the  non-recognition  of  Odysseus. 
He  believes  therefore  that  the  old  nostos  of  Odysseus  was 
greatly  enlarged,  and  endeavours  to  show,  on  various  grounds, 
that  this  took  place  somewhere  about  01.  30.  His  theory 
seems  very  parallel  to  that  of  Grote  on  the  Iliad,  who  holds 
the  shorter,  and  I think  older,  Wrath  of  Achilles  to  have  been 
expanded  by  the  borrowing  of  whole  books  from  a longer  Iliad. 

§ 50.  The  examination  of  particular  passages  throughout  the 
Odyssey  has  not  yet  been  carried  out  by  the  Germans  with 
tneir  accustomed  detail,2  but  enough  has  been  done  to  bring 
the  latest  advocates  of  its  unity,  Bergk  and  Faesi,  to  admit 
large  interpolations.  I do  not  think  the  theory  of  a me- 
chanical aggregation  by  Peisistratus  is  now  held  by  any  man 
of  sense  in  Germany  ; it  being  universally  allowed  that  the 
plan  is  an  essential  part  of  the  composition,  and  that  it  is 
considerably  older  than  the  famous  commission.  Mr.  Paley 
alone  ventures  to  class  it  in  this  respect  along  with  the  Iliad, 
and  bring  down  its  compilation  to  those  well-known  and  critical 
days  when  every  new  poem  was  named  and  claimed  by  a 
jealous  author. 

The  controversy  concerning  the  composition  of  the  Odyssey 
is  growing  hot  in  Germany,  but  the  main  point  at  issue  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Iliad.  The  theory  of 
aggregation  of  short  lays  being  very  improbable,  and  that  of  a 
plan  guiding  the  composition  or  adaptation  of  the  lesser  uni- 
ties being  generally  accepted,  it  remains  to  account  for  the 

1 Cf.  the  interpolation  a 270-97  with  0 209,  sq. ; and  rj  238,  to  which 
no  answer  is  vouchsafed  until  1 19. 

2 Cf.  now  Fick’s  work  on  the  Odyssey  in  its  original  .Folic  form,  a very 
curious  and  important  work,  of  which  more  presently. 
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numerous  passages,  which  are,  in  the  opinion  of  German 
critics,  out  of  harmony  with  this  plan,  and  so  inconsistent  with 
it  that  they  cannot  have  been  composed  by  the  poet  who 
framed  the  general  narrative.  On  the  one  hand,  the  school  of 
Kirchhoff,  represented  by  Friedlander,  Bonitz,  Hartel,  and 
others,  hold  that  these  passages1  are  vamped  together,  or 
arranged  by  the  poet  who  was  uniting  the  adventures  of  Tele- 
machus  with  the  return  of  Odysseus,  and  who  framed  the  main 
narrative  of  Odysseus’  travels  as  a recital  by  the  hero  himself. 
They  hold  that  original  passages  were  deliberately  left  out,  or 
changed  into  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  them,  and  that 
the  unskilfulness  with  which  this  has  been  done  lets  us  see 
when  and  why  it  has  been  undertaken.  Kirchhoff  rejects  alto- 
gether as  unscientific  the  assumption  of  interpolations,  unless 
a distinct  reason  can  be  assigned  which  prompted  such  inter- 
polation. 

This  great  principle,  which  ought  to  become  a canon 
in  criticism,  is  a terrible  blow  to  the  speculations  of  his 
opponents,  who  accordingly  attack  him  vehemently.  Ot 
these  Diintzer,  Heimreich,  Kammer,  and  Bergk  maintain 
that  they  can  restore  the  primitive  form  of  the  Odyssey 
by  merely  extending  the  proceeding  of  Aristarchus,  and 
rejecting  as  interpolations  such  passages  as  are  inconsis- 
tent in  thought,  or  unworthy  in  style,  when  compared  with 
the  genuine  poetry  of  the  Odyssey.  They  allow  large  room 
for  critical  taste,  and  accordingly  differ  widely  as  to  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  sundry  suspected  passages.  To  assert  the  unity 
of  the  Odyssey  in  any  honest  or  real  sense  is  now  nearly  as 
obsolete  in  Germany  as  it  is  to  assert  the  unity  of  the  Iliad. 
It  is  even  very  unusual  to  find  competent  critics,  like  Senge- 
busch,  who  will  assert  that  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad  even 
in  part  come  from  one  poet  or  from  poets  of  the  same 
age  and  school.  Professor  Geddes  is  led  to  this  view  by  as- 
suming the  Odyssey  to  be  one  and  indivisible,  and  finding 
close  correspondences  in  certain  parts  of  the  Iliad  ; Senge- 
busch  evidently  by  the  authority  of  Aristarchus,  who  asserted 


1 Such  as  a 269-302,  u 370-390.  v 94  compared  with  0 50  (the  same  day). 
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the  author  of  the  Iliad  to  have  anticipated  the  Odyssey  in  many 
of  his  allusions.1 

§ 51.  A calm  review  of  this  long  controversy  suggests 
several  curious  reflections,  which  have  so  large  an  application 
that  they  can  hardly  be  here  out  of  place.  The  first  point 
which  strikes  us  is  the  remarkable  contrast  of  attitude  be- 
tween the  English  and  German  critics.  The  Germans,  one 
and  all,  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  matters  of  detail;  and  it  is 
quite  an  admitted  axiom  among  them  that  any  passage  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  argument,  or  illogical,  or  merely  re- 
peating a previous  idea,  cannot  be  genuine.  Of  course  they 
quarrel  violently  over  their  facts,  some  declaring  against  pas- 
sages which  others  assert  to  be  necessary  to  the  text  and  of  the 
highest  importance.  Secondly,  it  is  generally  asserted  among 
them,  though  not  universally  admitted,  that  passages  of  inferior 
merit  come  from  the  hand  of  interpolators,  and  are  also  to  be 
rejected;  but  as  the  question  of  poetic  merit  is  purely  sub- 
jective, and  as  the  Germans  are  not  over-competent,  though 
very  positive  as  regards  it,  the  admission  of  this  principle  ne- 
cessarily destroys  all  chance  of  ultimate  agreement.  Thirdly, 
it  seems  tacitly  assumed  by  them  all,  that  all  the  interpola- 
tors or  imitators,  or  later  poets,  if  such  there  were,  must  be 
inferior  to  the  older  and  more  original  bards.  Without  this 
assumption,  the  second  principle  is  in  absolute  jeopardy;  and 
yet  why  may  it  not  constantly  be  false?  Thus  the  poet  of  the 
last  book  of  the  Iliad,  generally  believed  to  be  later  than  the 
rest,  is  surely  a poet  of  the  very  first  order,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  any  fair  critic  this  book  must  be  held  superior  to  many  of 
those  which  precede  it.  It  is  even  highly  conceivable  that  the 
very  excellence  of  a later  lay  might  be  the  cause  of  its  recep- 
tion in  an  older  and  poorer  composition. 

The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  no  large  plan  can  be  carried  out  without  a great  deal 
of  inaccuracy  in  the  details,  even  in  critical  days ; they  cite 
modern  poets  and  novelists  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest 
b'.unders  of  this  kind  ; they  maintain  that  such  things  are  abso- 

1 All  the  works  of  the  German  authors  mentioned  will  be  found  enume- 
rated in  the  notes  to  Bonitz’  eighth  edition  of  his  excellent  pamphlet  On 
the  Origin  of  the  Homeric  Poems. 
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lutely  to  be  predicted  in  long  poems,  coiiiposed  without  writing, 
for  an  uncritical  audience,  in  an  uncritical  age.  They  regard  all 
the  dissection  of  details  by  the  Germans  as  the  result  of  irrele- 
vant subtlety,  provided  a general  harmony  of  plan,  of  diction, 
and  of  charactei  can  be  established.  They  have  taken  great 
pains  to  show  such  harmony,  especially  in  the  characters,  and 
have  even  applied  psychological  subtleties  to  explain  away 
great  inconsistencies,  as  in  the  cases  of  Agamemnon  and  Hector. 

This  contrast  of  attitude  is  so  strong  that  it  has  blinded  each 
nation  to  the  importance  of  what  has  been  said  by  the  other, 
unless  we  admit  the  explanation  that  few  scholars  of  either 
nation  are  able  to  appreciate  accurately  the  force  of  an  argument 
in  a foreign  tongue.  They  read,  indeed,  or  rather  quote  each 
other;  but  it  is  certain  that  to  apprehend  the  force  of  an  in- 
tricate and  tedious  polemical  statement,  the  reader  must  be  able 
to  run  along  quite  easily  in  the  language  of  the  writer.  It  is 
the  absence  of  this  facility  which  produces  both  the  general 
contempt  and  the  occasional  veneration  shown  by  the  two 
nations  for  each  other’s  work.  The  natural  results  have  fol- 
lowed. Each  side  spoils  by  exaggeration  a very  strong  case. 
While  the  Germans  exhibit  not  a little  pedantry  in  many  of 
their  criticisms,  and  often  rouse  the  astonishment  of  the  reader 
by  the  dulness  of  their  literary  judgments,  they  have  certainly 
detected  too  many  flaws  and  contradictions  to  be  overlooked 
and  explained  away.  While  the  English  are,  on  their  side, 
too  subtle  in  discovering  harmonies,  and  over-generous  in  con- 
doning blunders,  they  have  ceriainly  made  a strong  case  for  a 
general  unity  of  plan  in  both  poems,  and  their  arguments  on 
this  point,  if  read  with  any  care,  might  have  made  the  Germans 
less  confident  in  their  assumptions.  There  is  but  one  critic — 
Grote — who  seems  really  at  home  in  the  writings  of  both  sides; 
accordingly  he  has  propounded  an  intermediate  theory  on  the 
Iliad,  which  is,  I conceive,  not  far  from  the  truth.  Had  he 
continued  to  study  the  question  after  Kirchhoff’s  analysis  of 
the  Odyssey  became  known,  he  might  have  modified  his  views 
on  this  poem.  The  absence  of  all  reference  in  his  notes  to 
the  work  of  Kirchhoff  makes  it  plain  that  he  had  not  followed 
up  the  controversy  beyond  the  date  of  his  fourth  edition. 
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§ 51*.  Kirchhoff,  in  the  preface  to  his  book  {die  homerische 
Odyssee,  2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1879),  sums  up  briefly  the  leading 
points  of  his  theory,  which  is  here  more  definitely  stated  than 
in  his  previous  essays.  He  holds  our  Odyssey  to  be  made  up 
(1  a)  of  the  old  Nostos  of  Odysseus,1  composed  at  a very  early 
date,  complete  in  itself,  and  of  the  highest  poetic  merit,  but 
composed  when  epic  composition  was  already  at  its  zenith,  and 
far  from  its  rude  beginnings.  (/>)  He  has  since  discovered  that 
a younger  Nostos , in  which  Kirke  and  Helios  play  the  same 
parts  as  Poseidon  and  Kalypso  in  the  original  Nostos,  has  been 
embodied  in  it.  (2)  An  early  continuation  of  this  Nostos  by  a 
later  poet,  but  still  before  the  first  Olympiad  in  date.  This 
poet  sang  the  adventures  of  Odysseus  after  his  return,2  em- 
bodying in  the  work  many  shorter  lays  which  we  cannot  now 
sever.  That  this  poet  was  not  identical  with  the  composer  of 
the  Nostos,  Kirchhoff  infers  with  perfect  confidence  3 from  the 
fact  that  in  poetical  merit  he  is  far  beneath  him.  Ans  diesem  fiir 
sich  allein  vollig  durchschlagenden  Grunde  ( !)  ist  es  ganz  unmog- 
lich  Idejititat  der  Verfasser  anzunehmen.  (3)  Then  come  (in 
an  appendix)  the  Adventures  of  Teletnachus,  very  loosely  fitted 
to  the  Nostos  and  Tisis.  (4)  But  anyone  who  looks  into  these 
separately  printed  divisions  of  Kirchhoff’s  text  will  notice  long 
passages  in  a smaller  type.  These  are  due  to  the  later  redac- 
tion of  the  poem,  about  01.  30,  by  a person  of  no  poetic  power, 
who  expanded  the  earlier  work,  and  in  his  turn  combined  the 
whole  with  all  manner  of  needless  and  disturbing  interpola- 
tions. 

The  reader  will  easily  see  how  far  I am  disposed  to  agree 
with  this  definite  theory.  I am  unable  to  feel  the  decided 
inferiority  of  the  second  poet,  and  I see  no  evidence  that  he 
must  have  lived  before  776  b.c.  But  in  holding  a conscious 
combination  of  larger  unities  by  a poet-artist  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, Kirchhoff  seems  to  me  correct.  How  far  the  redactor  of 
the  thirtieth  Olympiad  is  necessary  cannot  be  determined  with- 
out an  intricate  discussion.  The  usual  German  feature  of  set- 
tling antiquity,  and  denying  identity,  according  to  subjective 

1 a-i'  184.  - v 182-4  296  (he  calls  it  n'o-it). 

3 P-  496. 
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notions  of  poetic  merit,  has  not  diminished  in  Kirchhoff’s 
now  long-matured  views. 

§ 52*.  It  is  hut  just  to  the  reader  that  I should  here  say 
something  concerning  the  later  literature  of  the  Homeric  con- 
troversy, and  the  attitude  which  the  question  has  assumed  since 
the  publication  of  my  third  edition.  At  the  risk  of  appear- 
ing to  overrate  my  former  decision,  I am  obliged  to  state  that 
the  general  solution  then  offered  has  since  become  the  preva- 
lent one  among  critics,  as  may  be  easily  seen  by  an  examination 
of  the  newest  books.  Thus  M.  Maurice  Croiset,  in  his  very  in- 
teresting volume,  though  he  rather  insists  upon  his  differences 
from  Grote’s  theory  than  his  agreements,  and  though  he  classes 
me  as  a strict  adherent  of  that  theory,  in  reality  only  modifies 
it  in  the  direction  which  I had  indicated,  and  produces  a more 
explicit  and  expanded  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  poems, 
which  is  but  a further  step  in  the  same  direction.1  But  I will 
not  underrate  the  additions  he  has  made,  and  will  sketch 
as  briefly  as  I can  this  new  and  highly  reasonable  Homeric 
theory.  While  accepting  the  critical  results  which  have  esta- 
blished varieties  and  irregularities  of  style,  as  well  as  positive 
inconsistencies,  in  the  poems,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  attributing 
these  signs  of  various  workmanship  to  the  amalgamation  of  two 
complete  or  definite  poems,  an  Achilleis  and  an  Iliad.  But 
while  he  insists,  as  I did,  upon  the  scattered  and  individual 
character  of  the  lays  which  Grote  called  an  early  Iliad,  he  is 
of  course  obliged  to  hold,  as  I did,  that  it  was  a great  tragic 
idea,  a great  human  interest — the  wrath  of  one  man  and  its 
consequences — which  made  one  poet,  whom  we  may  call  the 
original  Homer,  superior  to  all  his  rivals.  Even  he  did  not 
compose  his  lays  to  be  sung  in  one  connected  whole.  They 
were,  M.  Croiset  supposes,  mere  separate  lays,  such  as  those 
sung  by  Demodocus  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  but  yet 
they  were  related  to  one  another,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
stories  grouped  round  one  idea,  in  chronological  sequence,  and 
felt  by  the  audience  to  be  parts  of  the  same  legend.  Thus 
this  series  of  lays  and  their  author  began  to  gain  and  to  retain 
a greater  popularity  than  the  rest,  and  when  their  author  passed 

1 Hi  strive  de  la  Litt.  grecque  (1890),  vol.  i.  chap.  4,  § $. 
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away,  his  name  and  work  were  kept  alive  by  a class  of  singers, 
probably  at  Chios,  who  not  only  preserved  them,  but  presently 
began  to  enlarge  them  by  composing  other  lays  within  the 
framework  of  the  same  story,  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  the 
original  Homer.  The  days  of  literary  property,  of  claiming  or 
protecting  originality,  were  not  yet.  Every  poet  and  every 
hearer  would  only  desire  to  see  so  great  an  idea  enlarged  and 
perfected. 

Accordingly,  early  bards,  differing  in  ability  but  resembling 
in  style  and  feeling,  began  to  expand  the  Achilles-lays  with  new 
matter,  partly  by  imitating  the  Acts  of  Achilles  or  of  Aga- 
memnon in  composing  praise  of  other  heroes,  partly  by  episodes 
such  as  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  the  Embassy  to 
Achilles,  and  the  long  combats  about  the  fleet,  to  which  a ram- 
part was  added,  and  many  other  features  not  found  in  the  original 
conception.  These  are  the  supplementary  lays  of  M.  Croiset, 
who  wisely  refuses  to  be  bound  down  in  details,  but  expounds 
the  general  process  with  great  clearness.  I will  again  insist  upon 
one  point  which  he  mentions  without  dwelling  upon  it.  The 
suitability  for  recitation  at  particular  courts  was  attained  by 
composing  ansteice  in  which  the  ancestors  of  the  several  princes 
were  ennobled  by  giving  them  a prominent  place  in  the  poem. 

When  many  such  supplementary  lays  had  been  composed, 
and  had  become  popular,  there  arose  the  difficulty  of  fitting 
them  chronologically  into  the  original  frame— a difficulty  never 
completely  overcome,  and  one  which  first  led  modern  critics  to 
suspect  a composite  origin.  The  device  resorted  to  by  the  bards 
was  the  composing  of  the  accommodating  lays  of  M.  Croiset, 
generally  of  later  style  and  inferior  workmanship,  inasmuch  as 
they  seek  by  allusions  and  vampings  to  fill  up  the  gaps  and 
close  the  sutures  in  the  expanded  poem.  I o give  an  example : 
the  lay  of  the  Embassy  (ix.)  ends  with  a refusal  of  Achilles 
to  interfere  ; it  could  not  therefore  come  in  after  the  Patrocleia, 
which  moves  Achilles  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence  it 
must  come  before  that  long  and  varied  conflict,  including  the 
Exploits  of  Agamemnon  (xi.).  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not 
come  immediately  after  the  Quarrel  (i.),  in  which  Agamemnon 
is  haughty  and  uncompromising  in  tone  towards  Achilles. 
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Hence  it  must  be  placed  after  the  Exploits  of  Diomede.  But 
as  these  are  all  victories  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  necessary  to  com- 
pose a defeat  (viii.)  which  would  account  for  the  humble  Em- 
bassy. In  this  way,  not  by  a Commission,  not  by  a mere 
Arranger,  but  by  the  free  treatment  of  a school  of  poets,  an  im- 
plicit unity  of  idea  became  explicit.  The  original  genius  had  as 
it  were  marked  out  the  new  territory  with  three  or  four  isolated 
but  magnificent  towers ; others  filled  in  his  plan  by  richer  and 
more  decorated,  but  less  massive  buildings ; lastly  came  the 
wall  of  rubble  masonry,  which  closed  the  gaps  and  completed 
the  noble  city.  Such  is  the  theory  in  which  M.  Croiset  gathers 
and  systematises  the  converging  results  of  modern  criticism. 

§ 53*.  Mention  must  next  be  made  of  the  elaborate  critical 
edition  of  the  Iliad  published  by  W.  Christ,1  which  not  only 
contains  a careful  recension  of  the  text  according  to  the  newest 
lights,  but  also  an  explicit  Homeric  theory,  in  the  Prolegomena 
and  Epilegomena  to  the  text.  The  main  results  will  be  found 
enumerated  at  pp.  91-6  of  the  first  volume.  They  are  briefly 
as  follows.  The  Iliad  is  not  a conglomerate  of  lays  originally 
distinct,  and  brought  into  an  imperfect  unity,  but  rather  the 
expansion  of  an  originally  artistic  and  dramatic  unity,  made  up 
of  books  A,  A 1-595,  n and  P,  Y 381-$  227,  and  <£  526  to 
the  end  of  X.  This  selection,  according  to  Christ,  shows  a 
great  logical  as  well  as  poetical  superiority.  The  first  addition 
was  made  either  by  the  original  poet  himself,  or  his  immediate 
school,  and  consisted  of  the  books  M-O,  inserted  between 
A and  Q.  Then  come  the  introduction  by  another  poet  of 
Sarpedon  and  the  Lycians,  of  the  mission  to  Achilles  (I)  and  of 
the  sequel  to  the  death  of  Hector,  i.e.  his  ransom  and  funeral. 
Later,  but  still  in  a good  epoch,  and  from  competent  poets, 
come  the  Doloneia,  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  the  Games,  and 
some  more  lays. 

The  Catalogue  is  the  latest  accretion,  made  before  the 
first  Olytnpiad , at  the  time  when  the  Odyssey  was  being  com- 
pleted, and  Arctinus,  Lesches  and  Stasinus  were  already  com- 
posing. Pisistratus  and  his  Commission  added  hardly  anything, 
but  deserve  great  credit  for  bringing  all  the  poems  together  in 

1 Leipzig,  Teubner,  1884. 
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their  proper  order,  and  so  publishing  them  that  this  order  was 
secured  for  the  future.  But  the  poems  had  already  been 
written  down,  and  were  known  by  their  initial  verses.  Christ 
thinks  that  probably  two,  or  at  most  four  poets,  not  differing 
in  age  by  one  hundred  years,  composed  the  real  Iliad.  The 
additions  were  made  by  many  hands.  He  proceeds  (p.  95)  to 
give  a list  of  the  several  lays  under  six  heads  or  periods. 

I need  not  repeat  what  I have  so  often  said  as  to  the  sub- 
jective taste  of  this  sort  of  criticism,  which  adopts  poems  as 
genuine  because  they  seem  to  the  critic  better  than  the  rest, 
and  assumes  that  no  later  poet  can  excel  or  even  rival  the 
older  composers.  Such  canons,  though  almost  universal  among 
the  Germans,  seem  hardly  based  on  common  sense,  or  upon  a 
calm  review  of  the  development  of  poetry  among  men.  Christ, 
indeed,  himself,  in  his  Epilegome?ia  makes  some  changes  in  the 
arrangement,  which  in  the  text  are  indicated  by  the  use  of  three 
various  types  for  various  strata  of  the  poems. 

But  what  does  he  say  of  the  new  theory  of  Fick,  to  which 
I am  about  to  introduce  the  reader  ? He  seems  to  me  evi- 
dently a more  than  mature  scholar,  trained  upon  the  received 
traditions  of  Homeric  grammar,  and  unable  to  face  the  problem 
from  a new  point  of  view.  He  rejects  an  Hiolic  origin  for  the 
Homeric  epic,  because  (r)  the  subject-matter  points  to  an 
Ionic  origin  (p.  126),  and  cites  in  a brief  sentence  Nestor, 
Athene,  the  Cayster,  Poseidon,  Glaucus,  as  all  Ionic  gods, 
heroes,  or  rivers  appearing  in  the  oldest  or  most  remarkable 
parts  of  the  Iliad.  This  last  alternative,  however,  invalidates 
his  argument,  if  we  do  not  assume  that  the  most  remarkable 
must  be  among  the  oldest  poets. 

But  what  about  (2)  the  vEolic  forms?  While  ready  to 
admit  them  (cf.  his  § 74,  sq.),  he  will  not  admit  that  they  con- 
stitute an  argument  for  a different  type  of  Iliad,  and  falls  back 
upon  what  I consider  the  exploded  view  that  a mixture  of 
dialects  may  have  been  deliberately  used  in  the  first  composi- 
tion of  the  poems.  He  gives  three  different  explanations  of  the 
phenomenon  in  various  parts  of  his  treatise  : (a)  that  Homer  may 
have  borrowed  these  forms,  especially  in  names  and  formula, 
from  older  vEolic  poets  ; (/ 3 ) that  the  dialect  of  Smyrna,  and 
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even  of  Chios,  inhabited  by  both  races,  may  have  contained  an 
actual  mixture  in  the  speech  of  the  people  ; (y)  that  these 
..Folic  forms  are  the  remains  of  the  oldest  form  of  Greek,  kept 
alive  in  the  epic  language. 

The  first  account  almost  gives  up  the  point  in  dispute,  for 
if  the  so-called  Homer  borrowed  from  Hiolic  poets,  can  we 
believe  that  he  selected  isolated  forms,  and  that  he  did  not 
rather  transcribe  or  adapt  actual  lays  ? The  second  assumes 
that  a spoken  jargon,  and  not  a really  literary  dialect,  was  the 
language  of  Homer — a supposition  contrary  to  all  that  we 
know  of  Greek  poetry.  The  third  is  based  upon  an  ignorance 
of  the  laws  which  rule  the  development  of  dialects,  as  it  assumes 
that  determined  .Folic  forms,  and  not  the  vaguer  mother  forms 
from  which  both  Folic  and  Ionic  can  be  derived,  were  the 
primitive  Greek  speech  ; and  what  Fick  says  in  reply  is  un- 
answerable, viz.,  that  our  oldest  Ionic  remains,  reaching  to  700 
B.c.,  have  no  traces  of  this  sort  of  impossible  primitive  dialect. 

But  another  and  far  more  important  theory  regarding,  not 
only  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but  all  the  early  poetry  of  the 
Greeks,  is  that  developed  by  August  Fick  in  a series  of  very 
remarkable  articles  in  Bezzenberger's  Beitrdge  reaching  over 
the  last  seven  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  also  pub- 
lished the  ‘purified’  text  of  the  Odyssey,  and  of  part  of  the 
Iliad,  the  ‘purified’  text  of  Hesiod  (1883  and  1887  respec- 
tively), and  has  given  us  texts  of  most  of  the  early  lyric  and 
elegiac  poetry.  This  theory,  starting  from  purely  linguistic 
grounds,  has  advanced  to  constructive  arguments  from  aesthetic 
reasons,  and  he  has  recently  (especially  in  his  Hesiod)  adopted, 
in  concert  with  arguments  from  dialect,  another  test  of  genuine- 
ness, which  is  based  on  a law  of  arithmetical  symmetry.  It 
seems  to  me  most  astonishing  that  this  large  theory,  resulting 
in  a comprehensive  handling  of  all  the  old  texts,  has  as  yet 
received  no  consideration  in  English  classical  publications. 
In  the  second  edition  of  this  book  I could  only  announce  it,  as 
it  had  not  assumed  its  mature  form  in  the  distinguished  author’s 
mind,  and  indeed  he  has  recalled  a good  many  statements  made 
in  the  only  expression  of  his  theory  then  accessible.  But  since 
that  time  we  have  only  an  occasional  timid  allusion,  or  a con- 
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temptuous  rejection  in  a sentence,  like  those  of  Christ  and 
Croiset,  which  show  that  our  Homeric  scholars  are  either  afraid 
of  the  theory  or  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  study  it. 

Mr.  Sayce’s  appendix  (in  the  first  edition  of  this  book)  gave 
a summary  of  the  facts  upon  which  Prof.  Fick  has  enlarged  con- 
siderably, and  upon  which  his  theory  is  based — I mean,  the 
analysis  of  the  dialectical  forms  to  be  found  in  our  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  The  main  fact  there  established  is  the  composite  and 
artificial  character  of  Homeric  language.  The  ancient  critics 
had  long  since  observed  that  there  were  Htolic,  Ionic  and  Attic 
forms  side  by  side  in  the  poems,  and  naively  conjectured  that 
the  great  poet  had,  with  a full  knowledge  of  all  these  dialects, 
of  his  wisdom  selected  from  each  what  suited  his  purpose,  or 
fitted  his  metre.  Such  a notion  of  poetic  taste  or  of  primitive 
genius  in  literature  would  seem  too  grotesque  to  be  worth 
stating,  were  not  a very  usual  modern  notion  of  equal  absurdity 
still  current — that  this  jumble  of  forms  represents  the  old  Ionic 
speech  of  the  people  among  whom  the  earliest  poets  composed 
and  recited. 

The  notion  that  any  primitive  dialect  contains  the  developed 
differences  found  in  its  widely  varying  descendents,  in  use,  and 
side  by  side,  is  an  hypothesis  not  less  absurd  than  that  just  men- 
tioned.1 It  is  refuted,  if  it  require  refutation,  by  the  fact 
noticed  in  Fick’s  careful  studies  of  the  old  Ionic  poets  Archi- 
lochus, Semonides,  &c.,  that  in  them,  at  a date  not  far  removed 
from  Homer,  or  from  most  of  what  we  call  Homer,  no  trace  of 
such  a jumble  of  forms  is  to  be  found.  Why  it  is  found  in  the 
more  recent  elegists  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  points  of  his 
theory.  The  fact  remains,  then,  that  two  distinct  dialects,  the 
/Folic,  such  as  is  shown  in  its  later  stage  by  Alcaeus  and  Sappho, 
and  the  Ionic,  such  as  we  know  it  in  the  elegists,  and  after- 
wards in  Herodotus  (its  later  stage),  are  embedded  in  the 
present  text.  I shall  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  distinctly 
Attic  forms  which  are  akin  to  New-Ionic,  or  of  the  few  curiosi- 
ties which  seem  constructed  upon  false  analogies,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Sayce  has  given  specimens  in  the  Appendix.  I am  not  sure 

' The  ku,s  of  Herodotus  cannot  be  derived  from  the  of  Homer, 
but  both  from  a parent  form  icfus  which  explains  them  ( B.B. , Fick’s 
Odyssey,  p.  5). 
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that  blundeis  in  language  (in  the  strictly  theoretical  sense)  are 
always  the  mistakes  of  imitative  poetasters  ; they  may  be  the 
mistakes  of  an  unlearned  age,  applying  analogy  falsely  to  cases 
which  are  only  parallel  in  sound,  and  not  in  reality.  The  point 
of  moment  is  the  juxtaposition  of  Hlolic  and  Ionic,  two  forms 
of  Greek  as  mutually  exclusive  as  Genoese  and  Venetian  in 
Italian,  as  Somerset  and  Cork  English  in  our  own  islands. 

No  rational  explanation  was  ever  given  of  this  phenomenon 
till  August  Fick  saw  that  the  poems  had  been  originally  com- 
posed in  one  of  them,  and  then  transliterated  into  the  other. 
Such  a proceeding,  far  from  being  exceptional,  or  as  some  ob- 
jected, unique,  is  almost  universal,  when  a later  age  seeks  to 
make  ancient  poems  intelligible  to  a society  whose  language 
has  changed,  and  which  finds  obsolete  forms  strange  and  dis- 
agreeable. Thus  in  our  own  literary  history  Dryden  reformed 
Chaucer,  and  Bishop  Percy  (in  a less  degree)  the  ballads  of 
older  days.  Low  German  poems  have  (I  believe)  been  trans- 
literated into  High  German,  or  vice  versa , and  in  all  these  cases 
where  the  metre  was  built  upon  an  antique  form,  this  form  was 
retained,  while  the  neighbouring  forms  were  altered.  In  the 
well-known  epigram  on  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae  (ascribed  to 
Simonides)  a Doric  form  re-ropes  has  been  left  in  the  distich 
otherwise  transformed  into  good  Ionic,  because  Tecra-apcs  would 
not  scan. 

The  transliteration,  therefore,  if  supported  by  good  argu- 
ments, is  neither  unique  nor  surprising.  But  it  must  be  shown 
that  one  of  the  dialects  is  older  and  essential,  the  other  newer 
and  superficial.  This  is  the  task  which  Fick  has  under- 
taken ( B.B . vii.  139,  sq.,  and  introduction  to  his  Odyssey),  as  1 
think,  with  complete  success.  He  shows  that  no  possible  or- 
dinary speech  of  any  Greek  race  would  use  the  forms  in  long 
a and  in  7]  simultaneously  as  they  are  found  in  Homer 
NYM<I>H,  ATPEIAH2  stand  beside  ®EA,  NAY2IKAA,  and, 
still  more  oddly,  beside  their  own  genitives  NYM^ADN, 
ATPEIAAO.  Legends  placed  the  birth  of  Homer  at  Smyrna, 
which  once  had  been  Hiolic,  but  passed  into  Ionic  hands,  and 
from  thence  onward  we  know  that  the  school  of  early  rhapso- 
dists  settled  at  Chios,  which  was  Ionic.  There  are,  then,  plenty 
of  suggestions  on  either  side.  The  legends  are  ./Folic  ; the 
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seat  of  the  Trojan  war  is  -Eolic ; the  subsequent  preservation 
and  spread  of  the  poems  was  entirely  due  to  Ionic  hands. 
The  antecedent  probabilities  are  therefore  in  favour  of  an 
yEolic  original,  transformed  by  Ionic  reciters.  But  yet  they 
did  not  do  it  thoroughly.  They  left  unmistakable  traces  of  the 
digamma,  which  had  vanished  early  from  Ionic  Greek,  at  all 
events  in  our  earliest  certain  specimens,  such  as  Callinus. 
But  I will  refer  the  reader  to  the  appendix  for  the  details  con- 
cerning ^Eolic  forms.  They  were  first  separated  and  collected 
by  G.  Hinrichs. 

Upon  close  examination  Fick  found  that  these  AEolic  forms 
only  remained  where  the  corresponding  Ionic  forms  would  not 
suit  the  metre,  or  where  there  was  no  equivalent  form  in  Ionic  ; 
and  this  he  follows  out  in  great  detail.1  He  shows  that  in  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  poems  the  Ionic  forms  can  be  replaced 
by  what  we  know  to  have  been  their  /Eolic  equivalents,  while 
the  reverse  process  is  impossible.  But  this  is  not  everywhere 
the  case.  In  some  portions  of  the  poems  the  Ionic  dialect  is 
essential,  and  cannot  be  Htolised.  It  is  a striking  coincidence 
that  the  lays  in  which  this  latter  condition  of  things  is  found 
are  the  very  lays  which  independent  critics  have  asserted  to  be 
the  later  parts,  or  additions,  to  the  poems.  This  corroboration 
is  so  convenient,  and  is  based  upon  such  speculative  work— 
especially  that  of  A.  Kirchhoff — that  it  may  have  done  more  to 
discredit  than  to  confirm  Fick’s  theory  among  cautious  scholars. 
But  even  rejecting  Kirchhoff’s  dissection  of  the  Odyssey,  the 
main  facts  of  Fick’s  position  remain  unshaken.  We  need  only 
admit  that  there  are  older  and  newer  strata  in  the  poems,  and 
that  the  later  portions  were  composed  first  in  the  independent 
Ionic  dialect,  afterwards  in  the  crystallised  Epic  speech,  which 
had  become  the  model  for  later  poets,  and  which  was  an  artificial 
mixture  which  they  mistook  for  primitive  Greek.  By  this  theory 
alone  do  the  complicated  phenomena  of  Homeric  grammar 
receive  their  logical  explication. 

In  his  later  studies  upon  Hesiod  (1887)  the  acute  dis- 
coverer has  burdened  his  theory  with  another  development 
which  I cannot  but  think  unfortunate,  as  it  rests  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  a series  of  hypotheses.  He  thinks  that  Hesiod,  the 
' Odyssey,  pp.  12,  sq, 
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Homeric  Hymns,  and  the  older  portions  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  composed  on  a system  of  symmetrical  para- 
graphs, multiples  of  9,  or  of  10  lines.  Whole  poems  were 
divided  into  triads,  these  triads  again  into  lesser  members, 
till  we  come  down  to  the  unit,  say  of  9 or  10  lines.  But  in  the 
first  place  he  is  obliged  to  assume  various  units  in  various 
poems.  Secondly,  no  old  poem  or  hymn  gives  him  his  required 
numbers  without  getting  rid  of  a number  of  lines,  or  supposing 
the  addition  of  lost  verses.  Lines  superfluous  to  his  scheme 
are  rejected  for,  all  manner  of  reasons,  in  fact  for  any  reason 
that  comes  to  hand — because  some  editor  has  suspected  them, 
or  because  they  contain  Ionic  forms,  or  because  they  seem  to 
Lick  poor  stuff,  or  because  they  can  be  spared  I With  these  re- 
sources at  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  Fick  produces  his  results 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  theologians  of  my  youth 
dealing  with  the  number  7 or  the  fatal  666  in  the  book  of 
Revelations.  And  yet  it  may  be  that  my  impatience  may  yet 
be  compared  to  that  of  other  critics  towards  his  dialect  theory, 
which  I regard  as  the  most  important  step  of  our  times  in 
Homeric  criticism.  I must  not  extend  this  discussion  any 
further,  but  will  close  with  giving  his  own  summary  of  results 
from  the  conclusion  of  his  Hesiod  (1887)  and  his  ultimate 
article  (B.B.  xvi.  1,  sq.  1890). 

‘ There  were  probably  songs  concerning  gods  and  heroes  at 
every  epoch  and  everywhere  among  the  oldest  Greeks ; the 
artistic  or  studied  composition  of  the  epos  began  with  one 
branch,  the  Pierians  about  Mount  Olympus,  just  as  at  the  old 
Norse  courts  almost  every  Skald  was  an  Icelander.  These 
Pierians  established  the  artistic  metre,  the  language,  and 
also  the  complicated  numerical  symmetries  of  epic  poetry. 
For  there  are  forms  still  to  be  found  in  Homer  which 
are  strange  to  Hlolic,  but  appear  in  the  dialect  of  northern 
Thessaly.  Of  these  EMMEN  and  <I>EPEMEN  are  examples. 
But  of  this  Thessalian  epic  poetry  we  have  no  remains  [unless 
it  be  in  the  glorifying  of  the  special  heroes  of  that  country],  and 
the  epos  makes  a fresh  start  in  Htolis.  The  earliest  works  of 
this  school  are  the  Menis  (Wrath  of  Achilles),  about  730  b.c., 
the  original  Nostos  of  Odysseus  (about  710  b.c.).  Possibly  here 
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also  arose  the  oldest  form  of  the  Thebais  and  the  Argonautica, 
certainly  (about  660)  the  little  Iliad  of  Lesches,  who  came 
from  Lesbos.  The  Menis  and  Nostos  were  circulated  at  an 
early  period  among  the  Achseans  who  had  settled  in  Gnosus 
and  Gortyn  (in  Crete).  Here  was  formed  a Cretan  school, 
which  added  the  books  N H O to  the  Iliad,  the  Tisis  (Revenge 
of  Ulysses)  and  the  Telemacheia  to  the  Odyssey.  The  Tisis 
is  younger  than  the  acts  of  Idomeneus  in  N (for  the  hero  is  fami- 
liar to  the  poet),  but  older  than  Archilochus,  whose  frag.  70  is 
modelled  upon  % 135  ; the  poet  of  the  Telemacheia,  who  makes 
allusions  to  Arctinus  (660  b.c.)  may  be  the  so-called  Homer, 
with  whom  Thaletas  of  Gortyn  was  said  to  be  familiar.’  What 
follows  belongs  properly  to  a subsequent  chapter,  but  I shall 
give  it  here  in  its  connection,  and  refer  the  reader  back  to  it 
when  we  approach  these  later  poets.  ‘ A singer  from  Myrinna, 
subject  to  the  royal  house  of  the  Pelopids  of  Kyme  (whose  last 
representative,  Hermodike,  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  married 
Midas  king  of  Phrygia,  who  was  overcome  by  the  Kimmerians 
in  680),  carried  the  epos  to  Cyprus,  and  composed  the  Oitos 
(or  Sorrows  of  Ilion).  From  this  school  came  also  the  Cypria , 
and  the  Homeric  hymns  to  Aphrodite.  In  Cyprus  also,  later 
than  the  Cypria,  about  600  b.c.,  was  completed  the  expansion 
of  the  Trojan  epic,  by  which  the  Menis  and  Oitos  [Grote’s 
Achilleis  and  Iliad]  were  welded  together  and  extended  by  the 
Cretan  books  N 3 O. 

* Hesiod  of  Kyme  came  about  690  b.c.  to  Hellas,  and  there 
founded,  perhaps  in  contact  with  a surviving  Thracian  (Pierian) 
school  at  Delphi  and  Helicon,  the  Locro-Boeotian  school. 

‘When  Smyrna  passed,  about  700  B.c.,  from  the  Hiolians 
to  the  Ionians,  these  latter  began  to  study  the  epos.  The 
younger  Nostos , or  expanded  adventures  of  Odysseus,  seems  to 
have  been  composed  at  Teos.  The  Dorians  of  Rhodes  were 
responsible  for  the  Tlepolemus  episode  in  E.  After  the  con- 
quest of  the  coast  by  the  Persians  in  540  b.c.,  Ionic  rhapsodes 
transformed  the  epos  into  their  dialect  ; the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
owe  to  Kyntethus  of  Chios,  the  Hesiodic  poems  to  Kerkops  of 
Miletus,  their  present  form.  But  our  oldest  text-traditions  do 
not  reach  back  so  far  • they  are  derived  from  the  Attic  recen- 
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sion,  made  about  490  b.c.  The  second  Nekyia  (Od.  w 1-200) 
is  younger  than  Kynaethus,  who  made  his  redaction  for  Syracuse 
in  the  year  504  b.c.,  and  the  writing  of  the  first  text  was  not  in 
Ionic  but  Attic  characters,  where  the  non-distinction  of  O and 
E from  Yl  and  H led  to  many  subsequent  mistakes.’ 

The  reader  will  be  justly  astounded  at  the  precision  of 
many  of  these  statements,  nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  give  him 
all  the  acute  and  learned  arguments  by  which  the  author  seeks 
to  establish  them.  I will  not  here  make  myself  responsible  for 
more  than  one  of  his  conclusions,  and  that  the  greatest  of 
them — I mean,  the  transliteration  of  the  older  yEolic  lays  into 
an  Ionic  dress,  which  lets  the  older  forms  show  through  here 
and  there,  as  evidence  beyond  dispute. 

In  reconsidering  the  whole  question  afresh  ( B.B . xvi. 
1S90),  Fick  very  properly  rests  the  strength  of  his  case,  not  on 
one  argument,  but  on  three.  From  the  combination  of  these 
he  infers  the  certainty  of  his  conclusions.  The  first  is  that 
‘ higher  criticism  ’ which  starts  from  the  principle  that  we  must 
demand  from  original  genius  logical  and  resthetical  perfection, 
and  that  violations  of  plot  and  inconsistencies  of  detail  prove 
spuriousness.  But  even  Fick  admits  that  this  method  of 
criticism  may  lead  us  astray  ; it  is  not  necessary  that  mere  re- 
petitions should  be  later  stuff,  or  that  the  original  poets  should 
be  infallible  and  incapable  of  a slip.  Nor  can  such  general 
views  determine  with  any  accuracy  where  the  old  ends  and  the 
new  begins.  The  linguistic  test,  however,  comes  to  our  aid. 
Where  the  Ionic  dialect  is  not  ‘protected  by  the  metre,’ and 
allows  us  to  rewrite  it  into  yEolic  ; where  the  poetry  is  likewise 
excellent,  we  may  declare  that  the  old  YEolic  epos  is  before  us. 
We  may  also  bring  to  our  aid  the  strophic  principle  which  applies 
fixed  numbers  to  the  old  lays. 

1 will  only  add  his  curious  proof  that  540  b.c.  was  the 
date  of  the  transformation  of  the  old  epics.  In  his  critical 
edition  of  the  older  Ionic  personal  poetry,  he  has  shown  that 
before  540  the  Ionic  poets  make  no  use  of  the  epos;  after  that 
date  they  constantly  echo  or  refer  to  it.  This  curious  pheno- 
menon points  to  the  fact  that  while  the  epos  was  yEolic,  it  was 
unfamiliar  and  unsuitable  to  the  Ionians.  No  sooner  had  it 
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become  Ionic,  than  its  language  becomes  a sort  of  poetic 
model,  and  begins  to  influence  all  later  literature.1  Pick 
argues  in  great  detail  that  the  pretended  HSolisms  which  still 
appear  in  the  text  of  the  earlier  iambists  and  elegists  are 
mere  blunders  for  old  Ionic  forms  which  can  be  easily  restored. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Archilochus  and  Semonides  the  di- 
gamma  has  already  vanished  from  the  speech  of  the  people,  so 
that  its  occurrence  in  our  Homer  cannot  reasonably  be  referred 
to  primitive  Ionic  use. 

So  far,  and  so  far  only,  can  I lay  before  the  reader  this  re- 
markable theory,  of  which  the  real  moment  lies  in  the  linguistic 
details  of  which  Fick  is  confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  living 
masters.  But  these  belong  to  the  difficult  and  complicated 
grammar  of  dialects,  not  to  literary  history.  I need  hardly 
repeat  that  the  general  outcome  of  all  these  studies,  as  regards 
the  composition  and  the  probable  date  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
agrees  generally  with  the  views  which  I reasoned  out  and  laid 
before  the  reader  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book. 

There  are,  of  course,  great  difficulties  still  in  the  way  ; 
Christ’s  admirable  discussion  on  the  digamma2  in  his  edition 
is  a proof  of  it.  The  name  TAios,  which  generally  has  the 
digamma,  is  used  eleven  times  where  that  letter  would  spoil  the 
metre  (p.  162),  and  though  these  instances  come  from  later 
books,  yet  we  should  imagine  the  poets  would  here,  if  anywhere, 
have  adhered  to  tradition. 

It  will  require  a generation  or  two  to  persuade  the  learned 
that  the  dialect  of  the  poems  is  as  composite  as  the  plan. 
When  doubts  were  first  suggested  concerning  the  latter,  there  was 
almost  a howl  of  indignation.  Could  all  the  world  have  been 
wrong,  could  the  critics  from  Aristotle  to  Mr.  Gladstone  err, 
who  asserted  the  harmony  and  consistency  of  the  details  with 
the  general  plot  ? Yet  as  surely  as  this  prejudice  has  given 
way  under  the  light  of  reason,  so  the  old  superstitions  con- 
cerning the  language  of  Homer  will  vanish,  and  we  shall  learn 
to  regard  it  as  one  which,  in  its  present  form,  was  never 
spoken,  and  in  which  no  early  or  original  Greek  poet  could 
ever  have  composed  his  lays. 

1 Cf.  B.B.  xi.  242,  sq.  2 Op.  cit.  §§  91,  sq. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  UPON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  THE 
CHARACTER  OF  THE  HOMERIC  POEMS. 

§ 52.  It  will  not  be  here  necessary  to  give  a formal  analysis 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  inasmuch  as  the  texts  are  in  every 
scholars  hands,  and  even  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
Greek  can  study  them  in  many  excellent  English  translations. 
For  our  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  sum  up  the  general  results 
attained  by  the  long  controversy  on  their  origin,  and  offer  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  points  decided,  and  the  points  still  in 
doubt.  It  is  hardly  requisite  to  add  a word  on  the  literary 
aspects  of  the  poems,  or  to  undertake  to  assist  the  student  in 
his  survey  and  his  appreciation  of  them. 

Looking  in  a broad  way  at  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  unity  of  each  poem,  as  bearing  upon  the  unity  or  di- 
versity of  authorship,  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  contro- 
versy in  which  each  side  has  been  more  successful  in  proving 
its  case,  and  yet  has  more  signally  failed  to  overthrow  its 
opponents.  This  is  the  impression  which  the  controversy 
will  make  upon  most  unbiassed  readers.  As  long  as  we  study 
the  advocates  of  the  single  author,  so  many  undesigned  coin- 
cidences, so  many  hidden  harmonies,  such  consistency  in  the 
drawing  of  character,  such  uniformity  in  diction — in  fact,  such 
a cloud  of  witnesses  is  adduced,  that  the  poem  seems  cer- 
tainly the  plan  of  a single  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  turn  to  the  subtler  analyses  of  destructive  critics,  they 
show  us  such  a crowd  of  inconsistencies,  such  wavering  in 
the  drawing  of  character,  such  forgetfulness  of  any  general 
plan,  such  evident  traces  cf  suture  and  agglomeration,  tint  the 
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poem  falls  in  sunder,  and  discloses  a series  of  ill-matched 
fragments.  But,  as  the  advocates  of  unity  are  unable  to  smooth 
over  these  breaks  and  hai tings,  so  the  advocates  of  plurality  are 
unable  to  destroy  the  strong  impression  produced  in  favour  of 
a fairly  consistent  and  harmonious  plan.  In  fact,  I am  distinctly 
of  opinion,  that  the  moderate  and  critical  advocates  of  the 
general  unity  even  of  the  Iliad,  as  conceived  and  carried  out 
by  a single  genius,  hold  the  strongest  and  the  most  durable 
position.  But  hitherto,  and  especially  in  England,  they  have 
ruined  their  case  by  wild  exaggerations,  and  by  putting  a greater 
strain  upon  our  faith  than  it  will  bear. 

§ 53.  Thus,  for  example,  they  not  only  insist  upon  the 
unity  of  authorship  of  each  poem  separately,  but  that  both 
are  the  work  of  the  same  man.  This  is  one  of  the  points 
which  modern  criticism  has,  in  my  opinion,  finally  decided 
in  the  negative.  In  the  absence  of  any  good  evidence  for 
the  common  authorship  of  the  poems,  the  differences  are 
quite  sufficient  to  prevent  us  from  assuming  so  improbable 
a hypothesis.  The  tone  of  the  Iliad  and  that  of  the  Odyssey 
are,  to  my  mind,  contrasted.  The  poet  of  the  Odyssey 
is  more  quiet  and  reflective ; he  writes  as  a poet  by  pro- 
fession, and  alludes  to  others  of  his  class  as  attached  to 
various  courts.  He  lives  and  moves  not  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
close  to  the  Mount  Olympus  of  Bithynia,  but  in  western 
Greece,  and  with  his  interests  turning  towards  the  fabled 
wealth  of  the  western  Mediterranean.1  To  him  Mount 
Olympus  is  not  a snow-clad  visible  peak,  but  a blessed  habi- 
tation of  the  gods,  where  frost  and  storm  are  unknown.  The 
lions  that  are  so  perpetually  stalking  through  the  coverts  and 
prowling  about  the  folds  in  the  Iliad,  are  only  described  five 

' On  the  other  hand,  Bergk  [LG.  i.  p.  741)  acutely  points  out  that 
the  troubles  of  the  city  of  Erythne,  which  are  repeated  from  the  history  of 
Ilippias  by  Athenaeus  (vi.  259),  have  so  marked  an  analogy  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  suitors  in  Ithaca — even  the  name  of  Irus  recurring — that  lie 
believes  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  to  have  lived  in  the  neighbouring  and 
closely  connected  Chios,  and  to  have  painted  his  scenes  from  contem- 
porary history.  But  a temporary  sojourn  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
suggest  the  subject,  and  hence  Bergk’s  argument  can  only  prove  that  the 
poet  knew  Erythrae,  not  that  he  lived  at  Chios. 
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separate  times  in  the  Odyssey,  and  once  at  least  with  a com- 
plete ignorance  of  their  habits.1  Above  all,  there  is  a careful 
avoidance  of  all  direct  allusion  to  the  Iliad,  which  seems 
nevertheless  distinctly  presupposed  by  the  poet  This  is  hardly 
explicable  if  both  proceeded  from  the  same  hand,  but  is  easily 
reconcilable  with  the  attitude  of  a conscious  rival  and  fol- 
lower. But  all  these  details  are  as  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  difference  of  tone,  which  is  perfectly  convincing  to 
those  who  feel  it. 

The  arguments  adduced  against  these  reasons  are,  in  my 
opinion,  either  of  no  intrinsic  weight,  or  based  upon  a grave 
misstatement  of  evidence.  First  comes  the  & priori  assertion, 
that  the  coexistence  or  close  succession  of  two  poets  of  such 
genius  is  inconceivable.  But  we  may  reply,  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Odyssey  is  perhaps  a century  or  more  subsequent 
to  that  of  the  Iliad,  and,  in  any  case,  whatever  the  law  of  the 
appearance  of  poetic  genius  may  be,  history  shows  that  the  coex- 
istence of  the  greatest  poets  is  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception. 

§ 54.  Next  comes  the  confident  assertion,  that  the  consistent 
tradition  of  the  Greeks  assigned  the  two  poems  to  the  same 
author.  This  is  a serious  misstatement,  and  the  more  likely  to 
mislead  because  it  is  not  absolutely  false.  The  real  state  of 
the  facts  is  as  follows.  When  we  examine  the  traditions  of  the 
earliest  historical  age  in  Greece,  we  find  ascribed  to  Homer, 
not  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  alone,  but  a vast  body  of  epic 
literature,  including  a collection  of  Hymns , and  several  comic 
poems,  in  some  of  which  there  are  even  passages  in  iambic 
metre  alternating  with  hexameters.  Above  all,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  some  of  the  cyclic  epics,  then  commonly  attributed 
to  Homer,  were  composed  by  known  poets,  and  within  histori- 
cal times.  The  name  of  Homer  was,  therefore,  used  in  the 
same  general  way  as  we  usually  speak  of  the  Fsalms  of  David, 
though  many  of  them  not  only  make  no  claim  to  be  composed 
by  David,  but  are  even  distinctly  assigned  to  other  authors.  In 
Greek  literature  the  names  of  Hesiod  and  of  Hippocrates  were 

1 Cf.  5 791,  C 13°.  < 292,  x 4°2>  with  8 335,  repeated  in  p 126,  where 
a doe  is  represented  as  leaving  her  young  in  a lion’s  lair— a perfect  ab- 
surdity. Lions  are  simply  mentioned  a few  times  in  addition  pc  212-8, 

i 456,  A 610). 
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used  in  the  same  manner  to  denote  a whole  school  of  a pe- 
culiar kind. 

This  simple  and  uncritical  attitude  reaches  down  to  the 
days  of  Pindar,  who  seems  to  ascribe  all  the  cyclic  epics  to 
Homer,  and  recognises  no  other  early  poet  except  Hesiod 
Tlie  critical  labours  of  the  commission  of  Peisistratus,  and  of 
such  men  as  Theagenes  of  Rhegium,  began  to  open  men’s  eyes 
to  the  impossibility  of  holding  this  view.  Herodotus  questions 
the  Homeric  authorship  of  the  Cypria  and  the  Epigoni.  Plato 
only  once  cites  the  Cypria , and  as  the  work  of  an  unknown  poet. 
He  appears  from  his  other  numerous  quotations  to  have  recog- 
nised only  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  genuine  ; whereas  Thucy- 
dides had  still  acknowledged  the  Hymns  as  such,  and  still  later 
Aristotle  quotes  the  Margites  as  a poem  of  Homer. 

It  appears,  then,  that  of  all  our  authorities  on  this  question, 
down  to  the  Alexandrian  epoch,  there  is  only  one  (Plato)  who 
seems  to  hold  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  these  alone , 
were  the  work  of  a single  Homer.  Nor  is  even  this  to  be 
asserted  positively,  but  merely  as  an  inference  from  his  silence 
on  the  pseudo-Homerica,  or  where  he  notes  the  existence  of 
such  apocryphal  poems.  We  rather  find  successive  critics  dis- 
allowing work  after  work  which  had  been  attributed  to  the 
author  of  the  Iliad,  and  we  find  that  the  two  poems  which 
resisted  this  disintegrating  process  longest  were  the  Odyssey 
and  Margites.  It  is  even  quite  possible  that  the  earliest  attacks 
on  the  Odyssey  may  have  preceded  Aristotle’s  time. 

But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  those  who  may  have 
allowed  the  Homeric  authorship  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
after  rejecting  the  rest,  were  opposing  a feeling  the  very  reverse 
of  that  which  they  are  now  quoted  as  opposing.  They  pro- 
tested against  too  many  works  being  ascribed  to  the  poet ; they 
are  now  quoted  as  if  they  had  protested  against  too  few  being 
ascribed  to  him.  This  is  a totally  different  question,  and  one 
which  they  did  not  examine.  The  so-called  consistent  evidence 
of  all  old  tradition  as  to  this  unity  of  authorship  is  really  only 
the  evidence  of  those  who  believed  that  every  epic  came 
from  Homer  ; then  of  those  who  believed  that  a great  many 
epics  and  other  poems  came  from  Homer  ; finally,  of  those  who 
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were  so  occupied  in  rejecting  other  weaker  claims  upon  his 
name,  that  they  had  not  yet  thought  of  discussing  the  claims  of 
the  Odyssey. 

§ 55.  That  day,  however,  did  come  at  last,  and  there  was  a 
school  whose  members  carried  their  scepticism  to  this  point 
What  its  fate  would  have  been  is  hard  to  say,  had  not  the  great 
Aristarchus  crushed  it  by  his  authority.  He  was  determined  to 
put  down  the  advance  of  this  scepticism,  which  would  doubtless 
have  next  assailed  portions  of  the  Iliad ; and  he  succeeded. 
But  the  importance  of  the  controversy  is  proved  by  his  having 
written  a special  treatise  against  the  Chorizontes,  in  which  he 
sought  to  prove  the  common  authorship  of  the  two  poems. 
It  is  very  creditable  to  his  sagacity  that  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  it  by  the  only  argument  which  could  become  conclusive 
— by  showing  anticipations  of  the  Odyssey  implied  in  the  Iliad. 
All  other  harmonies  can  be  explained  as  the  result  of  conscious 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  later  poet.  A large  body  of  unde- 
signed anticipations  in  the  older  poem  might  indeed  convince  us. 
But  Aristarchus’  book  is  lost,  and  his  modern  followers  have  not 
attempted  to  sustain  his  position  with  reasonable  evidence. 
Until,  therefore,  some  new  evidence  is  produced,  which  is  well- 
nigh  impossible,  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  for  assuming 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  be  the  product  of  a single  mind. 

§ 56.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  larger  unity,  we  must  approach  the  exaggerated  attempts  to 
show  that  each  of  the  poems  as  a whole,  with  the  exception  of 
a stray  line  here  and  there,  and  perhaps  the  end  of  the  Odys- 
sey, is  the  work  of  a single  poet  developing  a logical  plot. 
Here  the  advocates  of  unity  have  really  the  verdict  of  antiquity 
to  some  extent  with  them,  for  although  the  Doloncia  (k)  in  the 
Iliad  and  the  last  book  were  much  suspected,  the  sceptics  of 
those  days  did  not  venture  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  absorption 
of  lesser  poems  in  the  texture  of  the  whole,  and  Aristarchus 
believed  that  all  the  difficulties  could  be  removed  by  obelising 
inconsistent  lines  or  sentences. 

But  here,  again,  I protest  in  limine  against  the  evidence  of 
the  Greek  public,  or  of  any  other  public,  being  called  in  to  settle 
a question  of  which  no  public  can  be  a competent  judge.  What 
vol.  1. — 1 G 
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higher  authority  upon  poetry,  say  our  opponents,  can  you  have 
than  the  consent  of  ages  ? What  more  infallible  verdict  than 
that  of  successive  nations  and  centuries  ? All  these  have  felt  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  be  unities,  and  shall  not  this  evidence  out- 
weigh the  doubts  of  critics  and  the  subtleties  of  grammarians  ? 
All  this  plausible  talk  is  founded  upon  a capital  ignoratio  elenchi. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  public  is  the  ultimate  and  best 
judge  of  literature  in  one  sense — that  of  its  excellence— and  that 
there  is  no  instance  of  a bad  work  surviving  for  ages  in  public 
esteem.  But  surely  it  is  absurd  to  set  up  the  public  as  a judge 
of  the  unity  of  a plot,  or  the  exact  composition  of  an  intricate 
system.  On  the  contrary,  uncritical  readers  are  quite  certain 
to  imagine  unity  and  consistency  in  any  work  handed  down 
to  them  as  one,  however  incongruous  or  contradictory  its 
details.  Thus  the  Psalms  of  David  strike  the  average  reader  as 
the  effusions  of  a single  bard,  in  spite  of  headings  asserting  the 
contrary.  Thus  too  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  would  pass 
for  the  work  of  a single  school,  if  not  of  a single  pen,  though 
there  are  plain  traces  of  compromise  between  parties  all  through 
it.  And  so  with  a thousand  other  instances.  The  public, 
then,  is  no  judge  whatever  of  the  unity  of  a poem,  though  an 
excellent  judge  of  poetic  merit. 

§ 57.  Let  us  now  examine  the  alleged  unity  of  the  Iliad 
more  in  detail.  The  arguments  advanced  by  such  men  as 
Colonel  Mure  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  both  expert  controversialists, 
are  of  this  kind — general  uniformity  of  diction,  general  and 
even  minute  consistency  in  the  characters,  general  sameness  of 
style.  They  urge  that  when  the  poem  is  handed  down  by 
tradition  as  a single  whole,  these  additional  marks  of  design 
and  unity  are  conclusive  against  attributing  it  to  various  poets. 
What  they  say,  even  though  greatly  exaggerated,  has  much 
weight  against  the  advocates  of  an  aggregation  of  shorter  poems 
by  a subsequent  arranger,  but  has  no  force  against  the  advocates 
of  an  original  Iliad  of  moderate  dimensions  dilated  by  successive 
additions  or  interpolations.  For  in  this  case  the  enlargers  or 
interpolators  would  take  what  care  they  could  to  observe  har- 
monies of  character  and  diction,  and  would  do  so  sufficiently  to 
satisfy  the  vulgar,  though  unable  to  deceive  accurate  criticism. 
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This  is  in  fact  exactly  the  case.  The  unity  which  strikes  every- 
one at  first  reading  gradually  breaks  up  when  we  are  brought  to 
reflect  upon  the  logical  coherence  of  the  parts. 

I am  very  far  indeed  from  asserting  the  critical  principle 
assumed  as  obvious  by  many  Germans,  that  wherever  there  is 
plain  violation  of  logical  consistency,  we  have  not  the  work  of  a 
single  poet  telling  his  own  story.  The  history  of  modern  lite- 
rature, even  in  a critical  age,  shows  ample  instances  of  direct 
contradictions  in  the  undoubted  works  of  the  greatest  authors. 
But  all  these  cases,  so  far  as  I know,  arise  from  forgetfulness 
of  details,  and  cannot  be  adduced  to  excuse  such  large  impro- 
babilities as  we  encounter  through  the  Iliad.  Yet,  even  in 
detail,  I know  not  whether  any  parallel  could  be  found  (among 
great  writers)  to  the  narrative  from  II  313  to  9 252,  during 
which  at  least  two  days  and  nights  elapse,  and  a series  of  incon- 
sistent events. — among  others  the  building  of  a great  fortifica- 
tion with  gates — are  crowded  together,  while  the  dead  are  being 
buried.  Both  Hermann  and  Lachmann 1 have  brought  out  the 
details.  Thus  the  fact  that  the  same  heroes  are  killed  two  or 
three  times  over  may  pass  as  unimportant,  but  how  shall  we 
defend  the  utter  confusion  of  motives  in  the  second  book,  the 
first  view  of  the  Greek  chiefs  by  Priam  from  the  wall  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  war,  the  fear  of  Diomede  to  meet  some  god  in 
the  form  of  Glaucus,  when  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same 
battle  he  has  by  divine  instigation  attacked  and  wounded  both 
Ares  and  Aphrodite  ? How  shall  we  defend  the  complete  for- 
getfulness through  all  the  rest  of  the  poem  of  two  great  scenes 
— the  single  combat  of  Hector  and  Ajax,  and  the  capture  of  the 
horses  of  Rhesus  by  Diomede  ? In  the  perpetual  encounters  be- 
tween Hector  and  Ajax  all  through  the  battle  at  the  ships,  Ajax 
never  once  alludes  to  his  success  in  the  single  combat,  though 
it  was  the  common  habit  of  Homer’s  heroes  to  boast  of  such 
things.  In  the  races  of  the  twenty-third  book,  Diomede  con- 
tends with  the  horses  he  took  from  AEneas  in  the  fifth  book, 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  much  finer  horses  which  he 
carried  off  in  the  tenth.  Some  allusion  to  them  here  was  not 
only  natural,  but  necessary,  if  a single  poet  had  been  thinking 
1 Betrachlungfn  zur  Bias,  p.  24. 
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out  his  story.  More  generally,  the  promise  of  Zeus  that  by 
the  retirement  and  wrath  of  Achilles  defeat  and  ruin  shall  come 
upon  the  Greeks,  is  followed  in  the  Iliad  by  a series  ot  brilliant 
victories  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  ; and  we  are  well-nigh  tired 
of  the  slaughter  of  the  Trojans,  before  the  least  ray  of  success 
dawns  upon  them.  This  is  not  the  work  of  a single  poet  carry- 
ing out  a definite  plan,  but  the  work  of  other  hands  enlarging, 
and  even  contradicting,  the  original  intentions  of  the  author. 

§ 58.  But  what  was  this  plan,  and  what  the  work  of  the  origi- 
nal author?  I will  endeavour  briefly  to  sketch  what  seems  to 
me  the  most  probable  theory,  though  it  is  obvious  that  no  con- 
structive criticism  can  be  so  safe  or  convincing  as  the  mere 

exposure  of  flaws  and  defects. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  allusion  is  made  by  the 
authors  to  many  earlier  lays  as  in  existence,  and  even  as  pre- 
supposed by  the  Iliad.  There  are  endless  details  about  the 
earlier  history  of  the  heroes,  about  their  genealogies,  and  about 
the  adventures  of  the  gods,  which  are  referred  to  as  well  known 
and  current.  It  is  almost  certain  that  there  were  some  lays  on 
the  actual  subjects  of  the  Iliad  which  were  adopted  or  worked 
in  by  the  poet.  Every  early  poet  makes  free  use  of  earlier 
materials,  nor  is  there  in  the  history  of  primitive  literature  any 
instance  where  the  first  great  advance  was  not  based  on  previous 
work.  The  attempt  to  discover  and  to  sever  out  these  primi- 
tive elements  of  the  Iliad  has  been  prosecuted  by  the  Germans 
long  and  laboriously  enough  to  show  its  utter  futility.  No  two 
of  the  dissenters  can  agree,  and  if  they  did,  they  would  fail  to 
convince  any  candid  critic  that  their  results  were  more  than 
guesswork.  But  they  have  undoubtedly  shown  many  sutures 
and  joining  lines,  so  that,  while  failing  in  detail,  they  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  established  their  principle.1 

But  all  these  debts  of  Homer  to  earlier  lays  are  held  to 
be  debts  of  detail,  and  it  is  asserted,  with  good  reason,  that 
the  new  feature  in  the  Iliad,  and  a principal  cause  of  its  suc- 
cess, was  its  splendid  plan.  Instead  of  singing  the  mere 
prowess  of  special  heroes,  or  chronicling  the  events  of  a war, 
the  great  poet  who  struck  out  the  Iliad  devised  a tragic  plot, 

1 Cf.  the  newest  summary  of  these  analyses  in  Croiset,  L.  G.  i.  chap.  2. 
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into  which  he  could  weave  character  and  incident,  thus  actually 
anticipating,  as  Aristotle  clearly  saw,  the  glories  of  ^Eschylus 
and  his  successors.  The  wrath  of  Achilles  equalises  the  forces 
on  either  side,  so  that  the  characters  and  prowess  of  the  lesser 
heroes  appear  ; the  friendship  of  Patroclus,  his  death  and  the 
fury  of  Achilles,  the  death  of  Hector— all  these  events  are 
brought  out  under  one  idea — the  wrath  of  Achilles. 

§ 59.  While  agreeing  with  this  view,  I must  insist  upon 
two  reservations  : first,  the  plot  was  not  absolutely  original ; 
secondly,  it  was  unusually  capable  of  extension.1 

It  has  not  been  remarked  by  any  of  the  critics,  that  among 
the  earlier  lays  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  there  is  one  which  is  of 
a far  larger  and  more  epic  character  than  the  rest — I mean  that 
briefly  told  by  Phcenix  in  the  ninth  book  concerning  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Meleager.  There  are  here  the  materials  for  a 
splendid  epic — the  anger  of  Artemis,  the  ravages  of  the  wild 
boar,  his  pursuit  and  death,  the  quarrel  about  his  spoils,  the 
consequent  war  of  Curetes  and  yEtolians,  the  mother’s  curse  on 
Meleager,  his  sullen  refusal  to  help  his  country,  the  supplica- 
tions of  all  his  kindred,  the  storming  of  his  city,  his  wife’s 
prayers,  his  sudden  reappearance  and  victory,  his  untimely 
death — all  this  (except  the  end)  is  told  by  Phoenix  with  a direct 
application  to  the  wrath  and  sullen  inaction  of  Achilles. 
Though  this  part  of  the  ninth  book  probably  did  not  belong 
to  the  original  poem,  it  seems  so  early  an  addition,  that  its 
evidence  as  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Legend  of  Meleager  is  to  be 
trusted,  and  that  the  wrath  and  refusal  of  Meleager  to  help  his 
country  may  have  been  the  spark  which  kindled  in  the  mind  of 
Homer  the  plot  of  the  Achilleis.  There  are  ample  differences 
and  ample  originalities  in  the  Iliad  to  remove  all  pretence  for 
asserting  any  plagiarism.  I merely  mean  to  say  that  if  the  short 
epic  about  Meleager  was,  as  it  seems  to  be,  older  than  the 
Iliad,  its  leading  idea  is  reproduced  in  the  later  poem. 

§ 60.  We  come  to  the  second  and  more  important  feature 
above  mentioned,  the  elastic  nature  of  the  plot.  When  the  wrath 

1 Niese  (op.  cit. ),  while  contradicting  the  former  strenuously,  insists 
upon  the  second  as  a main  point  in  his  theory — viz.  that  all  the  added 
passages  were  composed  for  their  place,  and  for  the  purpose  of  expansion. 
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of  Achilles  withdrew  him  from  the  field,  and  the  Greeks  began 
the  struggle  without  him,  it  was  quite  natural  that  other  heroes 
should  endeavour  to  supply  his  place,  and  to  avert  the  defeat 
which  ultimately  showed  him  to  be  necessary  to  his  country- 
men. But  though  the  original  poet  may  have  designed  and 
carried  out  some  such  extension,  especially  where  Patroclus 
comes  out  to  fight,  still  the  present  extensions  of  the  plot  are  so 
distinctly  at  variance  with  the  main  idea,  that  we  must  at  once 
admit  the  interpolation  of  considerable  portions  of  the  present 
text.  Thus  the  long  section  which  embraces  books  B-H  is 
plainly  foisted  in  by  successive  bards,  when  they  sang  the 
epic  among  Greeks  who  felt  a national  jealousy  for  the  prowess 
of  their  ancestors,  and  who  would  not  tolerate  their  defeat 
without  inflicting  greater  loss  upon  the  Trojans.  This  is  really 
carried  to  an  absurd  length.  The  Greeks  without  Achilles  are 
far  more  than  a match  for  the  Trojans.  For  every  Greek  that  is 
slain  at  least  two  Trojans  fall,  and  so  we  are  brought  to  feel 
that  these  books  were  composed  by  poets  actually  contradicting 
the  idea  of  the  great  tragic  master  who  framed  the  plot. 

It  is  likewise  remarkable  that  these  portions  of  the  Iliad 
refer  to  events  which  are  misplaced  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
war,  but  highly  suitable  at  its  commencement.  Such  are  the 
Catalogue,  the  viewing  of  the  Greek  heroes  by  Priam  and 
Helen,  the  single  combats  of  Paris  and  of  Hector  with  Mene- 
laus  and  Ajax.  All  these  matters,  as  Grote  clearly  saw,  belong 
to  an  Iliad,  but  not  to  an  Achilleis.  When  Mure  and  Sittl 
(p.  73)  say,  in  support  of  the  unity,  that  it  is  inconceivable  how 
all  the  greatest  poets  of  separate  lays  should  have  confined 
themselves  to  the  events  of  a few  days  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
war,  they  simply  assume  an  absurdity.  The  events  just  men- 
tioned, and  the  aristeice  of  the  heroes,  will  suit  any  period  in 
the  war,  and  only  needed  a little  adjustment  to  make  them  fit 
their  place  as  indifferently  as  they  now  do. 

The  second,1  third,  and  seventh  books  were  perhaps 
adapted  from  an  earlier  Iliad  for  mere  expansion’s  sake,  or 

1 The  Catalogues  in  this  book  are  inconsistent  in  many  details  with 
the  subsequent  books  : Meges  and  Medon  are  misplaced  ; Ajax  (Salamis) 
strangely  underrated  ; Mnestheus  (Athens)  overrated  ; Arcadians  and 
Asiatic  islanders  introduced  who  do  not  figure  in  the  war. 
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to  find  a nobler  place  for  fine  poetry  which  had  else 
disappeared  before  the  growing  splendour  of  a newer  Iliad. 
The  aris/eia  of  Diomede  is  probably  due  to  the  recitation 
of  the  Iliad  at  Argos,  where  the  poem  was  very  popular, 
and  where  the  national  hero  must  be  made  to  play  a pro- 
minent part.  Thus  his  kingdom  in  the  Catalogue  is  simply  cut 
out  of  the  empire  of  Agamemnon,  and  the  hero  himself  is 
drawn  a second  Achilles.  But  in  the  later  books  (except  the 
twenty-third)  he  almost  completely  disappears. 

The  arming  and  acts  of  Agamemnon,  in  the  eleventh  book, 
appear  to  me  another  such  interpolation,  unless  most  of  the 
earlier  books  are,  for  in  them  the  King  of  Men  seems  to  be  a 
weak,  chicken-hearted  creature,  always  counselling  flight,  or 
finding  fault  with  his  inferiors,  and  not  the  almost  superhuman 
being  he  is  here  represented.  In  the  same  way  I cannot 
believe  that  the  acts  of  Patroclus  are  in  the  least  consistent 
with  his  character  and  reputation  all  through  the  real  Achilleis. 
He  is  nowhere  spoken  of  as  a wonderful  hero,  inferior  only  to 
Achilles  in  valour,  but  as  an  amiable  second-rate  personage, 
who  keeps  on  good  terms  with  everyone,  and  who  obtains  leave 
to  bring  out  the  Myrmidons  to  battle.  I believe  that  in  the 
original  Achilleis  he  made  but  a poor  diversion,  and  was 
presently  slain  in  fair  fight  at  the  ships  by  the  great  Hector,  as 
indeed  the  later  books  distinctly  imply.  But  the  subsequent 
poets  who  recited  in  the  interests  of  Greek  vanity  made  him 
slaughter  Trojans  all  day,  and  at  last  robbed  Hector  of  his 
glory  by  introducing  Apollo  and  Euphorbus  to  help  him. 

§ 61.  This  brings  me  to  the  strongest  and  clearest  incon- 
sistency in  the  whole  of  our  present  Iliad — the  character  and 
position  of  Hector.  It  has  been  common  among  the  English 
conservatives  to  boast  of  the  wonderful  harmony  and  accuracy 
of  each  character  in  the  Iliad,  and  they  quietly  assume  the 
whole  of  their  facts  as  incontrovertible.  But  surely  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  their  arguments,  if  we  can  deny  and 
disprove  their  preliminary  facts.  That  there  are  many  subtle 
and  striking  harmonies  I will  not  deny,  but  will  assert  what 
has  hardly  been  yet  touched  upon  in  this  country,  that  there 
are  abundant  and  striking  inconsistencies  also.  I have  alluded 
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to  some  of  these— the  fear  of  Diomede  on  meeting  Glaucus, 
the  various  pictures  of  Agamemnon,  the  sudden  splendour  of 
Patroclus  ; but  all  these  are  nothing  when  we  come  to  the  case 
of  Hector. 

Critics,  old  and  new,  have  felt  the  remarkable  contradic- 
tions in  the  drawing  of  this  famous  hero,  and  yet  none  of  them 
have  ventured  to  suggest  the  real  explanation.  Even  Mure 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  confess  that  in  our  Iliad  he  is  wholly 
inferior  to  his  reputation ; ‘he  is  paid  off,’  say  they,  ‘ with 
generalities,  while  in  actual  encounter  he  is  hardly  equal  to 
the  second-rate  Greek  heroes.’  Yet  why  is  he  so  important 
all  through  the  plot  of  the  poem  ? Why  is  his  death  by 
Achilles  made  an  achievement  of  the  highest  order  ? Why  are 
the  chiefs  who  at  one  time  challenge  and  worst  him,  at  another 
quaking  with  fear  at  his  approach?  Simply  because  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  Iliad  he  was  a great  warrior,  and  because 
these  perpetual  defeats  by  Diomede  and  Ajax,  this  avoidance 
of  Agamemnon,  th's  swaggering  and  ‘ hectoring  ’ which  we  now 
find  in  him,  were  introduced  by  the  enlargers  and  interpolators, 
in  order  to  enhance  the  merits  of  their  favourites  at  his  expense. 

It  seems  to  me  certain  that  originally  the  Hector  of  the 
Iliad  was  really  superior  to  all  the  Greeks  except  Achilles,  that 
upon  the  retirement  of  the  latter  he  made  shorter  work  of 
them  than  the  later  rhapsodists  liked  to  admit,  that  he  soon 
burst  the  gates  and  appeared  at  the  ships,  that  Patroclus  was 
slain  there  after  a brief  diversion,  and  that  in  this  way  the  whole 
catastrophe  was  very  much  more  precipitated  than  we  now  find 
it.  I suppose  that  even  when  Achilles  returns  to  the  field, 
these  interpolations  continue,  that  the  battle  of  the  goes  comes 
from  quite  a different  sort  of  poetry  than  the  worldly  epic,  and 
that  possibly  the  book  of  the  games,  and  the  last  book,  were 
added  to  the  shorter  plot.  But  it  is  likely  that  these  additions 
must  have  been  made  very  early,  and  by  very  splendid  poets, 
for  I cannot  think  with  the  Germans  that  such  poetry  as 
the  ninth1  and  twenty-fourth  books  of  the  Iliad  is  one  whit 

1 Sittl,  while  allowing  its  excellence  ( L.G . p.  91),  points  out  various 
references  implying  late  composition,  such  as  to  Egypt  (3S1),  to  the 
Pythian  Oracle  (404),  to  Messenian  towns  (149S  an  Under  world -Zeus 

(457)- 
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inferior  to  the  best  parts  of  the  original  poem.  It  also  appears 
to  me  that  the  interpolators  must  have  handled  both  the  original 
poem  and  their  additions  or  adaptations  very  freely  ; for  if  my 
view  of  Hector  be  correct,  they  must  have  taken  out  achieve- 
ments of  his,  and  put  in  those  of  Greek  heroes  instead,  at  the 
same  time  adapting  stories  from  the  earlier  history  of  the  war 
to  suit  the  altered  time  and  circumstances. 

§ 62.  No  doubt  the  strongest  objection  to  this  theory  of 
the  formation  of  our  Iliad  in  most  people’s  minds  will  be,  not  the 
groundless  assertion  about  so  many  great  poets  having  confined 
themselves  to  so  short  a period  of  the  war,  which  I have  set 
aside,  but  rather  tire  assumption  of  the  mere  existence  of  more 
than  one  poet  of  such  eminence,  not  to  say  of  several,  or  even 
of  a school  of  such  splendour.  I think  this  argument,  which  at 
first  sight  appears  strong,  depends  upon  a want  of  appreciation 
of  the  varying  state  of  society,  and  its  effects  upon  litera- 
ture. There  are  ages,  sometimes  primitive,  sometimes  simple, 
where  a school  or  habit  of  thinking  will  produce  from  a number 
of  men  what  another  age  will  only  attain  in  high  individual 
exceptions. 

Here  are  two  well-known  instances.  It  is  impossible  for 
all  our  divines  in  the  present  day  to  produce  prayers  written 
in  the  pious  English  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  There 
is  a certain  depth  of  style,  a certain  ‘ sweet-smelling  savour  ’ 
about  it  which  is  almost  unique  in  our  language,  and  now 
unapproachable.  But  this  book  is  not  the  work  of  a single 
man,  or  even  perhaps  of  a few,  but  of  a considerable  number, 
who  have  nevertheless  attained  such  unity  or  harmony  in  their 
way  of  thinking  and  of  translating  (from  the  Latin),  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  the  least  inequality  or  falling  off  in  any  part 
These  men  were  not  all  Shakespeares  and  Miltons,  but  they 
were  men  who  belonged  to  a school  greater  than  any  individual 
can  ever  be. 

Let  us  consider  another  case  not  very  dissimilar.  The  age 
of  the  Reformation  produced  in  Germany  an  outburst  of  devo- 
tional poetry,  which  is  preserved  in  the  countless  collections 
of  old  hymns  still  sung  in  the  Protestant  churches.  Many 
of  these  hymns  are  assigned  to  well-known  and  celebrated 
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authors,  such  as  Martin  Luther,  some  to  men  otherwise  un- 
known, others  again  are  anonymous.  But  in  literary  merit 
there  is  a curious  evenness  about  them.  They  do  not  differ  in 
any  way  as  the  poetry  of  great  and  little  poets  does  in  our  day. 
The  same  lofty  tone,  the  same  simple  faith,  the  same  pure  lan- 
guage pervades  them  almost  all.  And  yet  both  these  examples 
are  from  ages  very  literary  and  developed  as  compared  to  the 
age  of  the  epic  bards  in  Greece.  I conceive,  therefore,  that  this 
evenness  of  production,  this  prevalence  of  a dominating  tone, 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  work  of  several  hands  to  coalesce 
into  a great  unity,  in  which  the  parts  are  all  great,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  all  worthy  of  the  whole. 

§ 63.  But  the  destructive  critics  would  not  have  recourse  to 
this  argument,  because  they  deny  the  fact  which  I have  assumed. 
Many  Germans  find  parts  of  the  Iliad  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
rest ; they  will  even  tell  you  the  line  where  a worse  poet  began, 
and  where  the  greater  poet  takes  up  the  thread  again.  This 
criticism  is  so  completely  subjective,  so  completely  dependent 
upon  the  varying  taste  and  judgment  of  the  critic,  that  I for- 
bear to  enter  upon  it.  Many  passages  which  they  think  un- 
worthy seem  to  me  the  finest  poetry  ; and  if  I were  to  select  a 
specimen  of  what  seems  to  me  an  evident  and  most  disturbing 
interpolation,  I should  choose  the  lines  £2  527-52,  which  dilute 
a splendid  scene,  but  which  are  nevertheless  accepted  as  belong- 
ing to  their  present  place  by  Aristarchus,  and  even  by  all  the 
destructive  critics  of  late  days. 

§ 64.  The  theory  which  I advocate  is  derived  from  that  of 
Grote.  But  I do  not  think  all  the  books  which  disturb  the 
Achilleis  belong  to  one  other  poem,  or  Ilias,  as  he  does.  I 
think  they  were  separate  lays,  perhaps  composed,  perhaps 
adapted,  for  their  place,1  and  that  the  part  of  Hector  in  the 
tragedy  has  been  tampered  with  more  seriously  than  he 
suspected.  I further  agree  with  the  best  destructive  critics  in 
Germany  in  thinking,  that  though  the  Iliad  has  a distinct  plot, 
and  though  this  plot  was  the  direct  cause  of  its  several  lays 
attaining  to  their  present  fame  in  the  world,  yet  it  is  for  splendid 

1 This  theory  has  been  adopted  by  M.  Croiset,  who  nevertheless  ranks 
me  as  a close  follower  of  Grote,  whom  he  criticises  from  this  very  point. 
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scenes,  for  touching  episodes,  for  picturesque  similes,  that  we 
love  the  Iliad  most,  and  not  for  its  economy  or  structure. 

The  successive  events  are  sometimes  so  loosely  connected 
that  we  come  to  suspect  the  commission  of  Peisistratus  of 
having  found  many  diverging  versions,  and  of  having  co-ordi- 
nated them,  in  preference  to  suppressing  them  all  save  one. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  similes,  with  which 
the  Iliad  abounds.  In  spite  of  the  ingenuity  and  the  reverence 
of  critics  in  defending  them,  these  similes  are  often  excessive 
and  disturbing  to  the  narrative,  they  often  repeat  the  same  facts 
with  hardly  any  variation,  and  when  we  find  two  or  three  co- 
ordinated without  adequate  reason,  it  seems  as  if  different  recit- 
ing rhapsodes  had  composed  them  separately,  and  then  the 
commission  included  them  all  in  their  comprehensive  edition.1 

§ 65.  These  are  the  principal  reflections  which  suggest  them- 
selves upon  a critical  survey  of  the  Iliad.  It  would  be  idle  in  this 
place  to  rehearse  again  the  centuries  of  praise  which  this  immor- 
tal poem  has  received  from  all  lovers  of  real  poetry.  While  the 
historian  and  the  grammarian  will  ever  find  there  subjects  of 
perplexity  and  doubt,  every  sound  nature,  from  the  schoolboy 
eager  for  life  to  the  old  man  weary  of  it,  will  turn  to  its  pages 
for  deeply  human  pictures  of  excitement  and  of  danger,  of 
friendship  and  of  sympathy.  So  purely  and  perfectly  did  the 
poet  of  that  day  mirror  life  and  character,  that  he  forgets  his 
own  existence,  and  leaves  no  trace  of  himself  upon  the  canvas 
which  he  fills  with  heroes  and  their  deeds.  He  paints  what  he 
conceives  an  ideal  age,  older  and  better  than  his  own,  but  paints 
too  naturally  and  too  clearly  from  real  life  not  to  let  us  look 
through  the  ideal  to  the  real  beneath.  The  society  thus  revealed 
I have  already  elsewhere  described.2 

§ 66.  We  turn  to  consider  the  Odyssey.  Though  there  was 
controversy  in  old  days  about  the  priority  of  the  Iliad,  it  seems 
quite  settled  now3  that  we  must  look  upon  the  Odyssey  as  a later 
poem — how  much  later  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  limits 
assigned  have  varied  from  those  who  believed  it  the  work  of 

1 Cf.  especially  B 55-83.  2 Social  Life  in  Greece,  chaps,  i.  and  ii. 

* Schomann  alone  suggests  [Jahn' s Jahrb.  vol.  lxix.  p.  130)  that  the 
Odyssey  may  have  been  the  model  for  the  framers  of  the  Iliad. 
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the  same  author  in  old  age,  to  those  who  place  it  two  centuries 
later  (as  M.  E.  Burnouf  does),  owing  to  the  difference  of  its 
plan  and  style.  But,  as  Bonitz  says,1  if  not  composed  in  the 
old  age  of  Homer,  it  was  composed  in  the  old  age  of  Greek 
epic  poetry,  when  the  creative  power  was  diminishing,  but  that 
of  ordering  and  arranging  had  become  more  developed.  The 
plot  of  the  Odyssey  is  skilfully  conceived,  and  on  the  whole 
artistically  carried  out,  even  though  modern  acuteness  has  found 
fault  with  its  sutures.  But  critics  seem  agreed  that  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Odyssey  were  not  short  and  disconnected  lays, 
but  themselves  epics  of  considerable  length,  one  on  the  Return 
of  Odysseus,  another  on  the  adventures  of  Telemachus,  and 
these  the  chief. 

The  drawing  of  the  characters  is  perhaps  less  striking,  but 
more  consistent  than  in  the  Iliad.  The  whole  composition 
is  in  fact  tamer  and  more  modern.  The  first  faint  pulse  of 
public  opinion  apart  from  the  ruling  chiefs  is  beginning  to  be 
felt;  the  various  elements  of  society  are  beginning  to  crystal- 
lise. The  profession  of  poet,  which  was  either  unknown  or 
unnoticed  in  the  Iliad,  is  made  one  of  importance,  which  the 
author  strives  consciously  to  magnify.  Instead  of  constant 
battles,  blood  and  wounds,  we  find  that  mercantile  enterprise 
and  the  adventure  of  discovery  are  awakening.  Luxury  seems 
increased  ; and  the  esteem  for  chivalry  retires  before  the 
esteem  for  prudence.  The  gods,  who  still  constantly  interfere 
in  the  life  of  men,  are  beginning  to  act  upon  more  definite 
principles,  and  with  somewhat  less  caprice  and  passion.  The 
similes,  with  which  the  Iliad  abounded,  especially  in  its  earlier 
books,  become  almost  exceptional. 

§ 67.  It  has  be<m  said,  with  a good  deal  of  force,  by 
the  advocates  of  the  unity  of  the  two  poems,  that  all 
these  differences  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of 
the  subjects  ; that  in  a poem  of  travel  and  adventure  we 
must  expect  these  very  variations.  But  this  seems  rather 
the  consequence  than  the  cause  of  the  altered  feelings  and 

1 Niese,  Entunck.  d.  H.  Poesie  (p.  49),  shows  that  the  Odyssey  knows 
the  oriental  fig,  laurel,  cypress,  cedar,  and  palm  ; the  Iliad  only  native 
forest  trees.  Cf.  also  (p.  155)  the  passages  thoughtlessly  copied  irom  the 
Iliad  in  <p. 
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customs.  With  the  blood  and  wounds,  and  the  rude  camp 
life  of  the  Iliad  before  him,  the  poet  who  ventured  upon  a com- 
petition with  so  great  a forerunner  deliberately  set  himself  to 
find  contrasts,  not  only  in  treatment,  but  in  plan.  He  may 
fairly  claim  to  have  surpassed  the  Iliad  in  the  latter  feature  ; 
and  even  in  the  former,  there  is  more  charm  about  the  Odyssey 
to  a calmer  and  more  reflective  age,  than  about  the  fiercer 
Iliad.  The  Greeks  of  historical  times,  who  were  always  trying 
to  stimulate  in  their  citizens  military  valour — a quality  in  which 
most  Greeks  were  deficient  enough — taught  their  children  the 
warlike  poem  with  this  intent,  and  praised  it  above  all  others 
for  this  reason.  Their  approval  was  taken  up  by  the  gram- 
marians, and  handed  on  to  modern  critics  ; but  it  seems  to 
me  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  founded  wholly  upon  tire  educa- 
tional feeling  among  the  Greeks.  Unbiassed  critics  will  now- 
a-days  read  the  Odyssey  oftener,  and  with  greater  pleasure. 
Most  of  the  Germans  think  that  there  is  a marked  falling 
off  in  the  second  half  of  the  poem  ; that  the  character  of  the 
hero  becomes  exaggerated,  and  the  narrative  generally  confused 
and  injured  by  repetitions  of  the  same  idea.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  defend  many  of  the  points  they  have  attacked,  and 
to  maintain  that  the  trials  of  the  unrecognised  Odysseus  in  his 
own  palace  among  the  dissolute  suitors  are  most  artistically 
varied  and  prolonged  in  order  to  stir  the  reader  with  im- 
patience for  the  thrilling  catastrophe.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  there  are  spurious  additions  at  the  end.  Again,  Kirchhoff 
has  argued  that  the  double  reproof  of  Penelope’s  incredulity  by 
Telemachus  and  by  Odysseus  is  not  consistent,  and  shows  signs 
of  patching.  Again — and  this  is  no  matter  of  detail  — it  is  clear 
that  there  are  in  the  poem  two  distinct  reasons  to  account  for 
the  non-recognition  of  Odysseus  on  his  return  home  : first,  the 
natural  changes  of  twenty  years’  toil  and  hardship  ; secondly, 
the  miraculous  transformation  effected  by  Athene  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disguise. 

These  and  other  similar  objections  to  the  original  unity  of 
the  Odyssey  are  not  likely  to  occur  to  the  general  reader,  or  to 
disturb  him,  seeing  that  they  had  never  occurred  to  the  acutest 
critics  before  Kirchhoff.  Thus  Sengebusch,  whose  writings 
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fso  far  as  they  are  known  to  me)  date  prior  to  Kirr.hhoff’s 
book,  is  very  severe  on  the  Chorizontes,  and  ridicules  all  their 
attempts  to  prove  the  Odyssey  younger  than  the  Iliad,  or  made 
up  of  parts  various  in  age.  His  arguments,  however,  though 
very  strong  against  the  minor  points  urged,  do  not  touch 
the  later  and  more  serious  attack.1  Professor  Geddes  is  con- 
tent, with  Wolf  and  Grote,  to  assume  the  unity  of  the  Odyssey 
as  unquestioned,  and  the  whole  of  his  Homeric  theory  is 
based  upon  this  assumption.  These  critics  have  the  authority 
of  Aristarchus.  But  his  assumption  of  the  unity  of  the  Iliad 
must  have  vitiated  his  great  argument  about  its  anticipations 
of  the  Odyssey.  If  several  hands  contributed  to  each  poem, 
it  was  certain  that  some  of  the  later  Ilian  poets  knew  the 
Odyssey,  at  least  in  part  ; nay,  it  is  very7  likely  that  the  same 
poets  contributed  to  both,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  researches 
of  Professor  Geddes.  Hence,  harmonies  of  this  kind  between 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  would  only  prove  a gradual  construction 
of  both  in  a school  with  fixed  craditions  and  intent  on  avoid- 
ing manifest  contradictions. 

§ 68.  It  may  be  fairly  expected  that  I should  not  conclude 
the  subject  without  giving  a brief  summary  of  the  general  re- 
sults attained  by  this  long  controversy. 

We  may  assume  it  as  certain  that  there  existed  in  Ionia 
schools  or  fraternities  of  epic  rhapsodists  who  composed  and 
recited  heroic  lays  at  feasts,  and  often  had  friendly  contests  in 
these  recitations.  The  origin  of  these  recitations  may  be  sought 
in  northern  Greece,  from  which  the  fashion  migrated  in  early 
days  to  Asia  Minor.  We  may  assume  that  these  singers  became 
popular  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  that  they  wandered  from 

1 His  most  ingenious  point  is  his  escape  from  the  difficulty  about  the 
Kimmerians,  whose  mention  in  X 14  is  held  to  prove  that  that  passage  was 
composed  after  the  appearance  of  the  nation  in  Asia  Minor,  circ.  700  B.c. 
Sengebusch  notes  that  there  were  Xfipfpiot  in  Epirus  ; that  Aristarchus 
probably  on  this  account  rejected  the  variant  Kep/3eptav,  but  preserved  the 
Ionic  form  Kip.p.(pla>v , as  the  home  of  the  legend  came  from  that  country ; 
finally,  that  this  very  passage  suggested  the  name  which  the  Ionian  Greeks 
gave  to  the  devastating  invaders  who  overran  Asia  Minor,  and  who  were 
not  really  so  called.  Cf.  Jahn's  Jahrbiicher , vol.  lxvii.  p.  414.  But  all 
this  seems  argutius  qnatn  ivritts. 
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court  to  court  glorifying  the  heroic  ancestors  of  the  various  chiefs. 
One  among  them,  called  Homer,  was  endowed  with  a genius 
superior  to  the  rest,  and  struck  out  a plot  capable  of  nobler  and 
larger  treatment.  It  is  likely  that  this  superiority  was  not 
recognised  at  the  time,  and  that  he  remained  all  his  life  a 
singer  like  the  rest,  a wandering  minstrel,  possibly  poor  and 
blind.  The  listening  public  gradually  stamped  his  poem  with 
their  approval,  they  demanded  its  frequent  recitation,  and  so 
this  Homer  began  to  attain  a great  posthumous  fame.  But 
when  this  fame  led  people  to  inquire  into  his  life  and  his- 
tory, it  had  already  passed  out  of  recollection,  and  men  sup- 
plied by  fables  what  they  had  forgotten  or  neglected.  The 
rhapsodists,  however,  then  turned  their  attention  to  expanding 
and  perfecting  his  poem,  which  was  greatly  enlarged  and  called 
the  Iliad.  In  doing  this  they  had  recourse  to  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, which  seems  to  have  been  in  use  when  Homer  framed  his 
poem,  but  which  was  certainly  employed  when  the  plan  was 
enlarged  with  episodes.  The  home  of  the  original  Homer 
seems  to  have  been  about  Smyrna,  and  in  contact  with  both 
/Eolic  and  Ionic  legends.  His  date  is  quite  uncertain;  it  need 
not  be  placed  before  800  b.c.,  and  is  perhaps  later,  but  not 
after  700  e.c.1 

When  the  greatness  of  the  Iliad  had  been  already  discovered, 
another  rhapsodist  of  genius  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing 
a similar  but  contrasted  epic  from  the  stories  about  Odysseus 
and  Telemachus,  and  so  our  Odyssey  came  into  existence — a 
more  carefully  planned  story,  but  not  so  fresh  and  original  as 
the  older  Iliad.  Both  poets  lived  at  the  time  when  the  indi- 
vidual had  not  asserted  himself  superior  to  the  clan  or  brother- 
hood of  bards  to  which  he  belonged,  and  hence  their  personality 
is  lost  behind  the  general  features  of  the  school,  and  the 

1 This  is  now  supported  by  Pick  on  linguistic  grounds  in  his  remarkable 
Otiyssee  in  ihrer  urspr.  Form  (Bezz.  Beitrage,  1883).  Nicse  (op.  cit.  p. 
226),  who  makes  Homer  the  real  father  of  all  Greek  epic  poetry,  makos 
this  date  a century  earlier,  on  the  ground  that  the  oldest  cyclic  poets, 
notably  Arctinus  and  Callinus,  directly  depend  from  him.  But  who  will 
tell  us  with  any  certainty  that  Arctinus  lived  at  the  first  Olympiad  ? This 
date  may  be  a century,  or  two  centuries  wrong,  for  all  we  know.  On 
Callinus  cf.  below,  p.  176. 
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legendary  character  of  their  subjects.  An  age  of  rapid  and 
original  production  is  not  unlikely  to  produce  this  result.  Thus 
Shakespeare,  among  a crowd  of  playwrights,  and  without  any 
prestige,  did  not  become  famous  till  the  details  of  his  life  were 
well-nigh  forgotten.  The  controversies  concerning  his  plays 
have  many  points  of  analogy  with  the  disputes  about  Homer. 

When  the  name  of  Homer  became  famous,  all  epic  compo- 
sitions pretended  to  be  his  work,  and  he  gradually  became  the 
hero  eponymos  of  the  schools  of  rhapsodists.  Hence  the  first 
critics  began  by  disallowing  the  Homeric  origin  of  various  in- 
ferior and  later  compositions.  This  process  had  in  later  classical 
times  gone  so  far  as  to  reject  all  but  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
With  an  attempt  to  reject  even  the  Odyssey,  ancient  scepticism 
paused.  No  Greek  critic  ever  thought  of  denying  that  each 
poem  was  the  conception  and  work  of  a single  mind,  and  of  a 
mind  endowed  with  exceptional  genius.  The  modern  attempt 
of  the  Wolfian  school  to  prove  them  mere  conglomerates  has 
failed.  They  have  proved  that  there  was  extensive  interpo- 
lation, but  all  attempts  to  disengage  the  original  nucleus  have 
failed. 

§ 68*.  It  occurs  to  me  that  I ought  to  say  something  in 
answer  to  a natural  objection  which  may  be  made  against  the 
recent  date  assigned  to  the  Odyssey  in  this  volume.  If  this 
poem  did  not  receive  its  present  form  till  near  700  b.c.,  how  is 
it  possible  to  account  for  its  vague  and  fabulous  notions  about 
the  geography  of  the  West  ? For  if  Syracuse  and  Naxos  and 
Catana,  and  many  other  flourishing  Greek  cities,  had  been 
founded  from  735  b.c.  onward,  surely  the  fables  of  Polyphemus, 
of  the  oxen  of  the  sun,  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  the  like, 
must  have  been  then  already  long  exploded. 

My  answer  to  this  objection  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
recent  researches  have  shown  the  geography  of  the  Odyssey, 
not  only  as  regards  the  West,  but  as  regards  the  very  home  of 
Odysseus,  to  be  so  vague  and  inaccurate,  that  we  must  regard 
it  as  consciously  imaginary  in  the  poet’s  mind.  He  was  no 
primitive  bard  painting  facts  so  far  as  he  knew  them  accurately, 
and  filling  in  the  rest  from  his  imagination  and  from  legend, 
but  a deliberate  romancer,  who  did  not  care  to  reproduce  tame 
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reality,  even  where  he  could  have  easily  ascertained  it.  1 
know  that  some  amateur  scholars,  like  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Dr.  Schliemann,  will  not  agree  with  me,  but  I will  merely  refer 
the  reader  to  the  latest  and  ablest  survey  of  Homeric  geography 
in  Mr.  Bunbury’s  Geography  of  the  Ancients  (especially  vol.  i. 
ch.  iii.  § 3),  where  he  will  see  my  statement  amply  corroborated. 
Not  even  Ithaca,  not  even  the  Ionian  islands,  not  even  the 
neighbouring  coasts  are  described  with  any  approach  to  their 
real  features.  When  Telemachus  is  described  starting  in  a 
chariot  from  Pylos,  and  driving  within  two  days  to  Sparta  with 
his  companion,1  the  poet  leaves  us  to  imagine  either  a smooth 
plain,  or  an  easy  high  road  along  which  horses  can  gallop. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  the  country  between  the  two  places  will 
know  how  utterly  absurd  this  notion  is.  And  are  vre  to  imagine 
any  high  roads  at  all  through  the  gorges  and  defiles  between 
Messene  and  Laconia?  At  no  period  of  Greek  history  dowm 
to  the  present  day  was  such  a journey  possible.  It  follow's  that 
we  cannot  infer  the  historical  or  geographical  knowledge  of 
this  age  from  a poet  who  deliberately  drew  his  pictures,  even 
of  Greece,  from  fancy,  and  not  from  observation. 

It  is  therefore  likely  that  this  geographical  vagueness  was  the 
result  of  an  intentional  archaicising,  of  an  affected  ignorance, 
in  the  clever  rhapsodist.  If  the  ignorance  had  been  confined 
to  the  far  West,  and  in  that  case  only,  could  we  explain  it  by 
the  antiquity  of  the  poet  and  the  narrow  horizon  of  his  geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

But  even  if  this  vrere  not  so,  I could  meet  the  objection  in 
another  way.  The  received  dates  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Greek  colonies  are  all  derived  from  the  Sicilian  Archaologia  of 
Thucydides  at  the  opening  of  his  sixth  book.  All  these  dates 
f:ere  evidently  borrowed  from  Antiochus  of  Syracuse,2  and  we 
need  not  extend  to  this  old  logographer  the  superstitious 
reverence  generally  accorded  to  every  statement  of  Thucydides. 
I need  only  assume  the  ordinary  motive,  that  Dionysius  would 
not  compose  his  history  without  glorifying  his  native  Syracuse, 
then  the  leading  city  among  all  the  w'estern  Hellenic  colonies. 

1 •>  491,  sq. 

8 This  is  now  generally  admitted—  e.g.,  by  Busolt,  O.G.  i.  241,  note. 

vc  r„.  1.  — 1 h 
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He  was  prevented  by  the  ancient  temple  of  Apollo  Archegetes 
at  Naxos,  and  the  customs  attached  to  it,  from  asserting  the 
greater  antiquity  of  Syracuse  to  this  town,  but  he  placed  his 
native  city  next,  and  by  the  smallest  possible  interval,  and  then 
dated  all  the  other  colonies  with  reference  to  Syracuse  as 
really  the  capital  of  Sicily.  This  is  manifest  from  Thucydides’ 
account. 

But  how  did  Antiochus  fix  the  date  of  the  founding  of 
Syracuse?  Surely  by  no  careful  reasoning  backward  from 
later  and  clearer  history,  by  no  examination  of  existing  records, 
but  rather  by  reasoning  downward  from  an  assumed  date  of 
Temenus  to  Archias  the  founder,  who  was  the  eleventh  in 
descent  from  that  hero.  This  would  give  330  years  from 
Temenus  to  Archias’  maturity.  Let  us  note  that  Pheidon  of 
Argos  was  for  the  very  same  reason  misdated  to  747  b.c. 

Starting,  I believe,  from  this  a priori  determination,  Antio- 
chus seems  to  have  reversed  the  natuial  history  of  Greek 
colonisation  in  the  West,  for  the  sake  of  glorifying  Syracuse. 
Other  legends  tell  of  Archias  helping  the  founder  of  Corcyra  ; 
they  tell  of  his  helping,  on  his  way  to  Sicily,  the  Greek  settlers 
in  southern  Italy.1  Surely  this  indicates  what  really  happened. 
Greek  settlers  first  occupied  Corcyra,  then  they  pushed  on  to 
Italy,  and,  avoiding  the  barren  shore  north  of  Otranto,  found 
rich  plains  about  the  Liris,  of  which  Archilochus  speaks  (I  think) 
as  of  new  discoveries.  Thence  they  found  their  way  to  Sicily.2 
I do  not  believe  that  this  latter  island  was  colonised  till  after 
700  B.C.,  and  hold  that  the  whole  Sicilian  chronology  found  in 
all  our  Greek  histories  rests  on  the  imaginary  basis  laid  down 
by  Antiochus. 

§ 69.  It  is  indeed  sad  that  the  historian  of  Greek  literature 
must  devote  all  his  attention  to  these  dry  discussions  when 
he  comes  to  treat  of  the  most  charming  among  Greek  books,  the 
oldest  and  the  most  perfect  romance  in  European  society.  All 
the  characters  of  the  Odyssey  live  before  us  with  the  most 

1 Cf.  Muller,  F.H.G.  i.  p.  183,  on  the  extant  frags,  of  Antiochus. 

2 The  earliest  sea-battle  known  to  Thucydides  was  between  Corinthians 
and  Corcyrxans  about  660  B.C.,  probably  concerning  this  very  question, 
the  route  to  Sicily,  which  Corcyra  tried  to  monopolise. 
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wonderful  clearness.  Even  the  old  servants,  and  the  dogs,  are 
lite-portraits  ; and  Plato  has  not  attained  to  a more  delicate 
shading  of  character  than  may  be  found  in  the  drawing  of  the 
various  ladies,  or  of  the  insolent  suitors,  who  appear  upon  the 
scene.  When  we  hear  that  Sophocles  took  whole  dramas  from 
the  Odyssey,  -we  rather  wonder  that  Euripides  did  not  do  so 
also  ; and  we  cannot  allege  the  imaginary  reason  in  Aristotle’s 
Poetic , that  the  plot  was  too  simple  and  well-articulated  to  afford 
more  than  one  drama.  For  it  is  really  very  complex  and  inge- 
nious. 1 he  gradual  approach  of  the  catastrophe  after  Odysseus’ 
return  in  disguise  is  wonderfully  exciting,  and  thrills  the  mind 
at  the  twentieth  perusal  as  at  the  first.  The  portrait  of  the 
hero  is  an  essentially  Greek  ideal,  with  the  ingrained  weak- 
nesses of  the  Hellenic  character  fully  expressed  in  him,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  superior  to  the  fierce  and  obstinate  Achilles.  But 
the  outspoken  admission  of  guile  and  deceit  in  Odysseus 
produced  a gradual  degradation  of  his  character  in  the  cyclic 
poets,  in  Epicharmus,  and  in  tragedy,  while  Achilles  escaped. 
In  fact,  educational  tendencies  censured  the  general  inclination 
to  knavery,  and  exalted  the  somewhat  unusual  quality  of 
physical  courage,  wherever  they  were  found  described  in  the 
Bible  of  the  Greeks.  Nevertheless,  Odysseus  was  the  Jacob  of 
the  nation,  the  real  type  and  patriarch  of  the  Ionic  race. 

I will  conclude  by  pointing  out  a peculiarly  poetic  trait  in 
the  character  of  Benelope,  which  seems  to  me  to  speak  a lon« 
world-experience,  and  very  little  of  that  buoyant  simplicity  of 
early  times  and  primitive  manners  which  is  usually  lauded  in 
Homer.  Nothing  is  at  first  sight  stranger  than  the  obstinate 
scepticism  of  Penelope  at  the  end  of  the  story.  She  who  had 
for  years  sought  out  and  given  credence  to  every  strolling 
vagabond’s  report  about  her  husband,  cannot  persuade  herself, 
when  he  actually  returns,  to  accept  him  ! And  yet,  nowhere 
has  any  modern  poet  given  us  truer  and  deeper  psychology. 
To  a nature  like  Penelope’s  the  longing  for  her  husband  had 
become  so  completely  the  occupation  of  her  life—4  grief  filled 
the  room  up  of  her  absent  lord  ’—had  so  satisfied  and  engrossed 
her  thoughts  that,  on  his  return,  all  her  life  seemed  empty  all 
her  occupation  gone,  and  she  was  in  that  blank  amazement 
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which  paralyses  the  mind.  For  after  a great  and  sudden  loss, 
we  know  not  how  to  prepare  ourselves  for  a change,  however 
happy,  in  our  daily  state,  and  our  minds  at  first  refuse  to 
accept  the  loss  of  griefs  which  have  become  almost  dear  to  us 
from  their  familiarity.  Such  a conception  we  might  expect 
from  Menander  or  from  Shakespeare.  In  Homer  it  is  indeed 
passing  strange. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CYCLIC  POETS  AND  THE  BATRACHO-MYO-MACHIA.— 
-rESOP  AND  BABRIUS. 

§ 70.  It  is  not  the  plan  of  this  book  to  notice  the  lost  works 
in  Greek  literature,  except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  the  remaining  treasures.  Those  who  desire 
to  see  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  obscure  subject  of  the  cyclic 
poets  may  consult  Welcker’s  Epischer  Cyclus,  where  the  greater 
part  of  three  volumes  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  notices 
and  fragments  in  themselves  of  little  value,  and  to  an  estimate 
of  the  genius  of  poets  whom  the  ancients  neglected  or  despised. 
The  few  facts  elicited  by  his  very  long  discussion  are  easily 
summed  up. 

It  is  a salient  fact  in  Greek  literature  that  originality  in  each 
kind  of  composition  was  exhausted  when  the  next  in  order 
sprang  up.  Thus,  the  long  period  which  elapsed  from  the  first 
outburst  of  epic  poetry  to  the  rise  of  iambic  and  lyric  poetry, 
as  well  as  the  earlier  epochs  of  these  species,  was  filled  with  a 
series  of  epic  writers  who  treated  subjects  similar  to  those  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But  we  are  told  that  no  later  poet 
whatever  covered  this  particular  ground,  owing,  it  is  said,  to 
the  great  excellence  of  the  real  Homer,  who  far  distanced  and 
silenced  all  competition.  It  would  be  safer  to  assert  that  all 
the  poets  who  did  sing  of  these  subjects  were  either  embodied 
in  the  Homeric  poems,  or,  if  not,  were  immediately  thrown 
aside  and  forgotten.  I have  already  shown  (p.  86)  that  the  earlier 
lays  discernible  in  the  Iliad  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
tenth  year  of  the  war,  but  may  have  suited  any  period  subse- 
quent to  the  landing  of  the  Greeks,  or  before  the  death  of 
Hector.  To  us,  however,  no  separate  poet  remains  who  is 
known  to  have  trodden  on  the  ground  of  Homer. 
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It  was  once  commonly  believed  that  the  remaining  epic 
poets  equally  avoided  touching  upon  one  another,  that  they 
composed  their  poems  upon  a fixed  chronological  plan,  each 
resuming  where  the  other  had  finished,  and  so  completing  an 
account  of  what  is  called  the  Epic  cycle,  from  the  birth  of 
Aphrodite  in  the  Cypria  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Nostoi,  or 
Telegonia,  of  Eugammon.  But  it  seems  clearly  made  out  now 
that  no  such  fixed  system  of  poems  existed  ; that  the  authors, 
widely  separated  in  date  and  birthplace,  were  no  corporation 
with  fixed  traditions  ; that  they  did  overlap  in  subject,  and  re- 
peat the  same  legends  ; and  that  the  epic  cycle  does  not  merely 
mean  a cycle  of  poems , but  a cycle  of  legends ,l  arranged  by  the 
grammarians,  who  illustrated  them  by  a selection  ot  poems, 
or  parts  of  poems,  including,  of  course,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
and  then  such  other  epics  as  told  the  whole  story  of  the 
Theban  and  Trojan  wars,  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  heroic 
age.  When  the  story  was  well  circulated  in  Bilderchroniketi 
and  prose  extracts,  the  inferior  poems  were  forgotten. 

§ 71.  We  owe  chiefly  to  the  summary  of  the  grammarian 
Proclus,2  which  is  preserved  to  us,  the  following  list  of  the 
poems  and  subjects.  (1)  The  Cypria , in  early  days  attributed  to 
Homer  himself,  then  denied  to  him  by  Herodotus  (ii.  1 17)  and 
other  sound  critics  on  account  of  variations  from  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  in  its  legends,  was  generally  cited  anonymously, 
as  in  the  Schol.  Ven.  on  the  Iliad.  Later  on,  Athenseus  and 
Proclus  speak  of  Stasinus,  or  Hegesias,  or  Hegesinus,  as  the 
author.  It  was  called  Cypria , either  because  the  author  of 
the  poem  came  from  Cyprus,  or  because  it  celebrated  the 
Cyprian  goddess  Aphrodite,  and  detailed  from  the  commence- 
ment her  action  in  the  Trojan  war.  This  fact  of  itself  shows  a 
standpoint  quite  foreign  to  the  Iliad.  The  poem  was,  how- 
ever, an  introduction  to  the  Iliad,  telling  a vast  number  of 
myths,  and  leading  the  reader  from  the  first  causes  of  the  war 
up  to  the  tenth  year  of  its  duration.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a 

1 kuk\ik6s  in  the  Scholl.  Iliad.,  in  Callimachus,  and  even  in  Horace, 
means  vulgar  or  commonplace.  The  technical  meaning  is  much  later. 
Cf.  Couat,  Pohie  Alex.  p.  503.  Cf.  the  learned  discussion  of  Mr.  D.  B. 
Monro  in  Hell.  Jour.  vol.  iv.,  and  Sittl,  G.  L.  i.  p.  169. 

2 Cf.  Dindorfs  Schol.  Grcec.  in  lliadem,  vol.  i.  (Pref.)  p.  xxxi,  sq. 
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vast  subject  loosely  connected  must  have  failed  to  afford  the 
artistic  unity  which  underlies  the  course  of  the  Iliad.  (2)  The 
EEihiopis,  in  five  books,  by  Arctinus  of  Miletus,  the  oldest 
certainly  known  epic  poet,  who  is  generally  placed  about  the 
Tst  Olympiad  (776  b.c.),1  and  called  a pupil  of  Homer.  This 
poem  reached  from  tne  death  of  Hector  to  that  of  Achilles, 
and  told  of  the  arrival  of  the  Amazons  and  the  Hithiopians  to 
aid  Troy.  It  was  even  tacked  on  to  the  Iliad  by  a modifica- 
tion of  the  last  line.  Achilles  was  the  central  figure  of  the 
poem,  and  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  breadth  and 
power.  He  slays  Penthesilea,  and  then  feels  a pang  of  re- 
morse on  beholding  her  beauty.  This  is  ridiculed  by  Thersites, 
whom  he  kills  in  a fit  of  passion.  Antilochus,  who  seems  in 
some  sort  to  have  been  the  Patroclus  of  the  poem,  is  slain 
by  Memnon  while  endeavouring  to  save  his  father,  Nestor. 
Achilles  then  slays  Memnon,  and  is  himself  slain,  in  his  pursuit 
of  the  Trojans,  by  Paris.  The  contest  for  the  arms  of  Achilles, 
and  the  suicide  of  Ajax,  concluded  the  ASthiopis,  if,  indeed, 
the  poem  called  the  Sack  of  Ilium , by  the  same  author,  in 
two  books,  was  not  originally  connected  with  the  sEthiopis. 
(3)  But  the  arrangers  of  the  mythical  cycle  preferred,  on  the 
events  immediately  preceding  the  sack  of  the  city,  a poem  of 
Lesches  called  the  Little  Iliad , by  Pausanias  also  the  Sack  of 
Ilium.  This  Lesches  was  a Lesbian,2  and  contemporary  with 
Archilochus  (about  01.  30).  He  related,  apparently  in  more 
of  a chronicler’s  than  a poet’s  spirit,  the  events  from  the  contest 
about  Achilles’  arms  to  the  actual  fall  of  Troy.  Odysseus  was 
his  principal  hero.  (4)  The  Nostoi,  in  five  books,  by  Agias  of 
Troezen,  but  often  quoted  anonymously.  He  sang  of  the 
adventures  of  the  heroes  apart  from  Odysseus,  especially  the 
Atreidae,  and  described  the  regions  of  the  dead  in  a passage 
referred  to  by  Pausanias.  (5)  The  Telegonia , by  Eugammon 
of  Cyrene,  who  is  placed  about  the  53rd  01.  He  described 
the  adventures  of  Odysseus,  Telemachus,  and  of  Telegonus, 
son  of  Odysseus  and  Circe,  and  thus  completed  the  Trojan 
cycle.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  similar  details  about  the 

1 According  to  Sittl,  op.  cit.  p.  174,  probably  earlier  ! 

2 Sittl  argues  that  as  Hellanicus  ascribes  the  poem  to  the  Spartan  Kinae- 
thon,  no  Lesbian  such  as  Lesches  could  have  been  the  author  ( L . G.  p.  1 76). 
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Theban  cycle,  which  has  no  interest  to  us  except  that  the  tragic 
poets  borrowed  largely  from  it.1 

§ 72.  The  extant  fragments  of  these  poems  are  so  trifling  — 
some  sixty  lines — as  to  afford  us  no  adequate  means  of  judging 
their  authors’  merits.2  They  are  all  quoted  in  Welcker’s  Epischer 
Cyclus,  an  ingenious  attempt  to  vindicate  the  old  cyclic  poets 
against  the  systematic  neglect  or  even  disparagement  of  classical 
days — I mean  the  neglect  of  them  as  literature,  though  they 
were  the  great  mine  from  which  the  tragic  poets  drew  their  plots. 
On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Mure,  in  his  excellent  second 
volume,  has  put  together  all  that  can  be  learned  from  analysing 
the  extant  fragments,  and  has  based  an  adverse  verdict  strictly 
on  two  famous  judgments  preserved  to  us  in  th t Poetic,  of  which 
this  is  the  substance.  Aristotle  compares  the  nature  of  the 
unity  requisite  for  history,  which  he  calls  merely  chronological, 
and  that  for  poetry,  which  must  be  logical ; nor  is  it  enough 
that  the  action  should  be  laid  in  one  division  of  time,  or  centred 
about  one  hero.  He  further  distinguishes  in  poetry  the  epic 
and  the  tragic  unity,  of  which  the  former  is  the  larger,  and  ad- 
mits of  episodes,  while  the  latter  is  shorter  and  stricter.  But  in 
speaking  generally  of  the  unity  of  story  in  both  epic  and  tragic 
poetry,  he  asserts  that  almost  all  epic  poets  had  been  content 
with. a mechanical  unity,  whereas  Homer,  with  superior  tact, 
whether  instinctive  or  acquired,  had  chosen  subjects  of  which 
the  parts  are  easily  comprehended  and  naturally  grouped  under 
a real  and  logical  unity.  In  this  he  contrasts  him  especially 
with  the  authors  of  the  Cypria  and  the  Little  Iliad,  and  ob- 
serves that  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  tragedies  can  be  derived 
from  the  Iliad  or  from  the  Odyssey,  whereas  many  can  be 
derived  (and  indeed  were  derived)  from  the  Cypria,  and  at  least 
eight,  which  he  mentions,  from  the  Little  Iliad.  Unfortunately, 
this  latter  passage  in  the  Poetic  (c.  23)  is  hopelessly  corrupt, 
and  conflicts  not  only  with  the  plain  facts  of  the  history  of 

1 The  principal  poems  of  which  we  have  any  report  are  the  epic  of 
CEdipus,  ascribed  to  Kincethon,  then  an  old  Thebais  by  an  unknown  poet, 
followed  by  the  Epigoni  of  Antimachus  of  Teos.  The  capture  of  CEchalia, 
and  the  epics  on  the  Minyans,  lie  outside  this  series,  but  akin  to  it. 

2 The  newest  edition  of  them  is  Kinkel's—  Ep.  Gj-cec.  Fragg.,  Leipzig, 
1S77  ; we  have  also  Diintzcr’s. 
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tragedy,  but  witn  other  statements  in  this  very  treatise.  It  is 
said  to  be  absurd  (c.  18,  § 4)  to  work  the  whole  Iliad  into  one 
tragedy  ; it  is  further  asserted  (c.  27,  § 13)  that  from  any  epic 
poem  many  tragedies  may  be  formed— an  obvious  fact,  and  in 
accordance  with  actual  literary  history.  No  doubt  ingenious 
critics  have  found  means  of  reconciling  these  inconsistencies  ; 
they  make  Aristotle  speak  at  one  time  of  the  central  plot  only 
of  the  Homeric  poems  ; at  another  of  the  whole  poems,  in- 
cluding the  episodes  ; they  emend  the  text,  and  by  these  and 
other  contrivances  devise  a theory  which  they  endeavour  to 
force  upon  the  facts. 

I prefer  to  set  aside  the  criticisms  of  the  Poetic , either  as 
not  being  the  genuine  text  and  sense  of  Aristotle,  or  else,  as 
showing  in  that  great  man  such  a traditional  reverence  for  the 
Homeric  poems  as  made  him  an  unsafe  critic  when  they  were 
concerned.  The  unity  of  the  Iliad  is  not  adequately  sustained 
or  highly  artistic.  Many  tragedies  could  be,  and  have  been, 
legitimately  constructed  from  it.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
/>oem  of  Arctinus  was  similarly  grouped  about  a central  figure 
— Achilles,  whose  death  was  the  climax— but  introduced  im- 
portant and  striking  episodes.  It  is  therefore  better  to  refrain 
from  using  the  so-called  authority  of  Aristotle  in  this  matter. 

Colonel  Mure,  however,  arguing  from  this,  and  from  the 
low  esteem  shown  by  the  rest  of  our  authorities,  degrades 
the  epic  cycle  to  a series  of  metrical  chronicles  maintaining  no 
proper  unity,  and  dealing,  moreover,  not  unfrequently  in  low  and 
disgusting  details.  He  is  no  doubt  right  in  showing  that  the 
portraiture  of  many  of  the  tragic  heroes,  especially  of  Menelaus 
and  Ulysses,  which  is  so  different  from  that  of  Homer,  comes 
from  the  cyclic  poems  ; when  he  asserts  that  the  poets  put 
themselves  forward  too  prominently,  as  compared  with  the  self- 
effacement  of  Homer,  he  says  what  is  not  provable  from  our 
fragments. 1 Welcker  and  Bernhardy  place  Arctinus  above  the 
others.  They  attribute  to  him  the  origination  of  the  Amazonian 
and  Ethiopian  legends  ; they  see  in  his  fragments  seriousness 
and  tragic  gloom  as  compared  with  the  lighter  and  less 

1 Sittl  ( L.G . p.  1 7 1 ) thinks  we  can  infer  their  style  and  matter  from 
the  later  portions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  makes  some  acute  remarks 
cm  probable  interpolations  from  this  point  of  view. 
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dignified  Lesches.  Beyond  this  cautious  thinkers  are  now  slow 
to  venture.  The  rest  of  the  cyclic  poets  are  hidden  from  us  in 
a gloom  which  only  the  discovery  of  a new  MS.  may  some 
day  dispel.  Even  Quintus  Smyrnseus,  whose  Posthomerica  cover 
much  of  the  ground  occupied  by  them,  seems  not  to  have 
used  them  diligently,  or  to  have  reproduced  their  treatment. 

§ 73.  The  present  place  seems  the  most  proper  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  Batracho-myo-machia  (often  cited  as  ^vofia-gia  for 
shortness),  or  ‘ Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,’  which  is  the  only 
mock  epic  remaining  to  us  in  early  Greek  literature,  and  which, 
though  it  excited  little  attention  of  old,  has  given  rise  to  many 
translations  and  imitations  among  the  Italians  and  French 
since  the  Renaissance.  The  poem,  as  it  now  exists,  con- 
sists of  316  hexameters,  and  though  far  removed  from  the 
style  and  power  of  Homer,  to  whom  it  was  generally  attri- 
buted in  uncritical  days,  has  more  merit  than  is  conceded  to 
it  by  recent  commentators.  By  some  authorities  Pigres,  the 
son  of  Artemisia,  to  whom  the  Margites  is  also  ascribed,  is 
named  as  the  author — a theory  adopted  by  Baumeister,  and 
to  which  I should  unhesitatingly  subscribe,  as  the  most  un- 
likely tradition  in  the  world  to  be  false,  were  not  Pigres  already 
reported  the  author  of  the  Margites.  This  obscure  poet  may 
have  been  suggested  by  critics  who  felt  that  the  work  was 
not  Homer’s,  and  could  hnd  no  more  likely  person  than  the 
accredited  author  of  another  sportive  poem,  once  called  Ho- 
meric also.  This  consideration  makes  the  authorship  of  Pigres 
not  improbable,  but  rather  doubtful.  There  is  evidence — from 
the  familiar  allusion  to  writing  at  the  opening,  from  the 
mention  of  the  cock  (v.  193),  from  the  Attic  use  of  the  article, 
and  the  frequent  shortening  of  vowels  before  mute  and  liquid 
( Attic#  corrrptioncs,  as  they  are  called) — that  in  the  present 
form  the  poem  cannot  date  from  a time  much  earlier  than 
/Eschylus,  and  that  it  is,  besides,  corrupted  and  interpolated 
considerably  by  far  later  hands. 

The  plot  is  witty,  and  not  badly  constructed.  A mouse, 
after  escaping  from  the  pursuit  of  a cat,  is  slaking  its  thirst  at  a 
pond,  when  it  is  accosted  by  a frog,  King  Puff-cheek,  the  son 
of  Peleus  (in  the  sense  of  muddy),  who  asks  it  to  come  and  see 
his  home  and  habits.  The  mouse  consents,  but  the  sudden 
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appearance  of  an  otter  terrifies  the  frog,  and  makes  him  dive, 
leaving  the  mouse  to  perish,  after  sundry  epic  exclamations  and 
soliloquies.  A bystanding  mouse  brings  the  tidings  to  the  tribe, 
who  forthwith  prepare  for  war,  and  arm  themselves,  sending  a 
formal  declaration  to  the  frogs.  The  deliberations  of  Zeus  and 
Athena,1  as  to  what  part  they  will  take  in  the  war,  are  really  comic, 

1 w.  160-200: 

°n.s  a. pa  <puvi)<ras  ottXois  eveSutrev  airavras. 

<pv\\ots  pev  paKaxuv  Kvripas  eas  dpcpeKaAuipav, 

Qu pi)Kas  S’  elxov  Ka\uv  x^-oepuv  airb  orev rAuv, 

0vX\a  Sc  r Siv  Kpapfiuv  els  acnriSas  c5  fjffKtiaav, 
eyxos  8’  o^va'xoivos  eKaaru  paKp'os  ap-qpei, 

Kal  rot  K<pa  Kox^-tuv  Acir tuv  eKaXuirre  Kaprjva. 
cppa^apevot  S’  eirrrjirav  cV’  SxBrjs  v\f/T)\rj<nv, 
ereiovres  \&yxas’  Bvpov  8’  ep-nX-pVTO  c Karros . 

Zeus  Sc  Beovs  KaXeras  els  ovpavbv  arrepievra, 

Kal  iroXepov  irKr/Suv  Selvas,  Kparepovs  re  paxprds, 
iroWovs  Kal  peyaXous  7/S’  eyxea  paKpd  (pepuvrus, 
olos  Kevravpuv  arparbs  epxerai  7/c  Viyavruv, 

7)8v  yeXuv  epeeive • rives  fiarpaxoiinv  apwyol 
pverlv  dBavdruv  ; Kal  'ABpvalriv  irpocreeiirev 
7n  Boyar  ep,  pvrlv  7)  ft  iiru\eti)Cov<Ta  iropevry  ; 

Kal  yap  trou  Kara  vrjhv  del  OKiprSxnv  diravres, 

Kviaaij  repiripevoi  Kal  e8e<rpa<riv  c’k  Bucriduv. 

“Hs  &p'  e<pT)  KpoviStjs'  rbv  Sc  irpotreeiirev  ’ABt/vj)' 

Si  irdrep,  ovk  dv  ttSitot'  eyu  pvtrl  reipopevoinv 
eXBo'rpv  eirapuyis,  iirel  KaKa  iroAAa  p'  eopyav, 
areppara  QAairrovres  Kal  A ux^ovs  e’iveK  eKalov. 
t ovro  Sc  pov  \ir)v  cSokc  cppevas,  old  p ’ epe^av. 
ireirXov  pou  Karerpul-av,  ov  i^vipava  Kapovaa 
ck  j>obdvi)s  \eirrr)S,  Kal  trriipova  Aeirrbv  evt)cra, 
rpuyXas  t’  epiroiri<rav ’ 6 8’  T)irr)ri)S  poi  eireart), 

Kal  Trpdtnrei  pe  roKov  • rovrcv  x°-Plv  e^upyirpai. 

XpprapevT)  yap  iiepava,  Kal  ovk  c^oi  avrairoSovvai. 
aAA’  oi>8’  &s  fiarpaxoinv  apriyepev  ovk  eBeXi)eru. 
cicri  yap  ouS’  avrol  (ppevas  epireSov  aAA  a pe  irpurit 
c’k  iroXepov  aviouaav,  cVd  Aitjk  eKonuBi)v, 
virvov  Seuopevpv,  ovk  eXarrav  Bopvf3ovvres, 
ov8‘  oXiyov  Kappvaaf  eyu  8’  uiiwvos  KareKeipriv, 

T7)v  KeipaK^v  aXyovcra,  eus  e0drjirev  aXeKrup. 
aAA’  aye,  iravauper&a,  Beot,  tovtoktiv  apr/yeiv, 
u-t)  kc  ns  vpeiuv  t puBfi  )3cAci  ofuSc vtl, 
pi)  t is  Kal  A 6yxf)<Pl  rvirr)  Sepas  i)'e  uaxaipy 
eitrl  yap  ayx*pa-X° *>  f ‘ Bebs  avrios  e\6oi  • 

wai^rcj  S’  ovoavbBev  repvuueBa  8//pi>  bpwvTts. 
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and  a very  clever  parody  on  Homer.  Then  follows  quite  an  epic 
battle,  with  deliberate  inconsistencies,  such  as  the  reappear- 
ance of  several  heroes  already  killed.  The  frogs  are  worsted, 
and  the  victorious  mice  are  not  even  deterred  by  the  thundei 
of  Zeus,  but  are  presently  put  to  flight  by  the  appearance  of  an 
army  of  crabs  to  assist  the  defeated  frogs. 

The  German  destructive  critics  think  the  extant  poem  was 
put  together  from  fragments  of  earlier  mock  epics  of  the  same 
kind.  But  of  this  we  have  no  evidence.  The  opening  invo- 
cation is  that  of  a Hesiodic  bard  (addressing  the  choir  of  the 
Muses  from  Helicon),  and  not  of  a Homerid.  Hence  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  idea  of  such  a mock  epic  originated  in 
Boeotia  (where  both  frogs  and  mice  must  always  have  been 
particularly  abundant),  and  was  intended  by  the  didactic  and 
practical  school  of  Hesiod  as  a moral  reproof  of  the  lighter 
and  more  superstitious  Ionic  singers.  But  this  is  only  a con- 
jecture ; the  general  complexion  of  the  poem,  as  we  have  it, 
being  certainly  Attic.  The  earliest  allusion  to  it  in  Greek 
literature  seems  to  be  a sarcasm  of  Alexander  the  Great,  quoted 
by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  (cap.  28).  The  Alexandrian  critics  are 
silent  about  it,  so  far  as  we  know.  Several  Roman  poets  under 
the  Empire — Statius,  Martial,  and  Fulgentius — allude  to  it  as  a 
relaxation  of  the  great  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Bibliographical.  Our  MSS.  seem  all  copied  from  one  arche- 
type of  the  Byzantine  period,  ignorantly  and  carelessly  written. 
From  this  Baumeister  has  shown  two  families  of  MSS.  to  be 
derived,  one  represented  by  two  Bodleian  (cod.  Baroc.  46  and 
64),  which  are  by  no  means  the  oldest,  but  which  are  tolerably 
faithful  copies  of  the  archetype,  even  in  its  blunders.  The 
other  family  is  very  numerous,  and  comprises  our  oldest  MSS., 
viz.  the  Bodleian  cod.  Baroc.  50  (fol.  358)  of  the  tenth  century, 
the  Laurentian  (Plut.  xxxii.  3)  of  the  eleventh,  a Palatine  (at 
Heid.lberg)  of  the  twelfth,  and  an  Ambrosian  (i.  4,  super)  of 
the  thirteenth.  There  are  many  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
These  are  deliberately  interpolated  and  emended  by  scribes 
endeavouring  to  restore  or  improve  the  original.  Some  twenty 
have  been  collated,  and  at  least  thirty  more  still  await  investi- 
gation. This  family  of  MSS.  shows  a decomposition  of  the 
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text  almost  without  parallel,  as  may  be  seen  from  a glance  at 
Baumeister’s  edition.  Most  of  them  have  copious  scholia  and 
notes  by  Byzantine  grammarians.  Those  of  Moschopulos,  it 
they  indeed  exist  (cf.  Baumeister,  p.  10),  are  as  yet  un- 
published. The  earliest  translation  is  by  Sornmariva,  dated 
Verona,  1470,  but  the  date  is  rejected  as  spurious  by  Giuliari, 
the  learned  historian  of  Veronese  typography.  There  is  a 
translation  into  low  Greek  by  Demetrius  Zenas,  in  1534  (re- 
printed in  Ilgen,  and  by  Mullach,  Berlin,  1837),  which  shows 
the  text  he  used  to  be  not  different  from  ours.  The  book  was 
first  printed,  in  alternate  black  and  red  lines,  at  Venice  in  i486 1 
— the  first  Greek  classic  ever  printed — and  this  very  rare  edition 
was  imitated  (only  as  to  colours)  by  Mich.  Mattaire,  in  his 
edition  with  notes  (London,  1721).  The  Florentine  Homer  of 
1488  is  the  basis  of  most  following  editions,  e.g.  those  of  Ilgen 
(with  the  Hymns,  1796),  Matthiae,  F.  A.  Wolf,  who  asserted 
our  text  to  be  a mere  conglomerate,  Bothe,  Frank,  and,  lastly, 
Baumeister  (Gott/ngen,  1852),  whose  account  of  the  text  seems 
very  complete,  except  that  he  does  not  specify  the  age  of  any 
of  the  MSS.  which  he  discusses.2  Since  the  Renaissance  the 
poem  has  excited  a good  deal  of  attention,  Melanchthon 
and  others  imagining  a hidden  political  or  moral  import 
under  its  parody.  There  is  a spirited  old  translation  by 
George  Chapman,  reprinted  by  J.  Russell  Smith  (London, 
1858). 

§ 74.  The  ‘ beast-epic  ’ we  have  been  considering  suggests 
naturally  a more  general  inquiry  into  the  occurrence  of  beast- 
fables  in  Greek  literature.  This  form  of  imagination  was,  on 
the  whole,  foreign  to  the  Greeks,  and  there  are  many  indications 
that  the  supposed  father  of  fable,  ZEsop,  was  a Syrian,  Phrygian, 
or  Ethiopian.  Some  have  argued  that  he  was  an  Egyptian. 
Nevertheless  the  fable,  originally  called  alvos,  though  not  fre- 

1 Per  Leoniatm  Cretensem.  The  grammar  of  Lascaris,  the  Milan 
/Esop,  and  a Greek  and  Latin  Psalter  of  1481  are  the  only  earlier  books 
(not  quotations ) in  Greek  type  which  I can  find.  They  are  all  to  be  seen 
in  the  Althorp  library  (now  the  Rylands  library,  Manchester). 

- It  now  appears  (according  to  Sittl,  p.  153)  that  he  has  chosen  the 
worst,  and  that  we  may  expect  from  Ludwich  a very  different  edition, 
l.a^ed  on  a Laurentian  MS. 


no 
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quent,  is  found  at  intervals  in  various  kinds  of  Greek  poetry. 
We  have  in  Hesiod  the  fable  of  the  falcon  and  dove  ; in  Stesi- 
chorus,  that  of  the  horse  and  his  rider  ; in  Archilochus,  stories 
about  the  fox,  and  many  metaphors  from  beast-life  ; in  the  elder 
Simonides,  sketches  of  character  derived  from  various  animals; 
in  Hischylus,  the  Libyan  fable  which  Byron  has  so  well  adapted 
in  his  lines  on  Kirke  White. 

Though  Hesiod  was  named  as  the  earliest  poet  who  used 
this  form  of  apologue,  its  invention  was  systematically  attri- 
buted to  H£sop,  an  obscure  and  perhaps  mythical  figure, 
whose  historical  reality  has  been  generally  rejected  since  the 
searching  article  on  this  subject  by  Welcker.1  Nevertheless, 
Herodotus  speaks  of  him  as  a slave  of  Iadmon  at  Samos  in  the 
sixth  century.  Aristophanes  and  Plato  both  speak  of  Hisopic 
jokes  as  a distinct  kind  of  fun,  and  Aristotle  tells  of  his  murder 
by  the  Delphians  having  been  atoned  with  great  difficulty  by 
the  special  command  of  the  oracle.  Herodotus  says  that  the 
atonement  offered  two  generations  after  the  murder  by  the 
Delphians  was  claimed  by  Iadmon,  the  grandson  of  his  owner. 
It  was  added  that  Hisop  came  to  life  again,  owing  to  his  piety.2 
In  spite  of  these  definite  allusions,  the  list  of  which  is  by  no 
means  complete,  we  cannot  fix  either  the  age  or  nationality  of 
this  strange  personage,  whom  later  art  represented  a hideous 
and  deformed  creature,  perhaps  to  indicate  his  nearer  approach 
to  the  lower  animals,  and  his  peculiar  sympathy  for  their  habits. 
Such  is  the  conception  of  the  famous  statue  now  in  the  Villa 
Albani  at  Rome. 

This  side  of  literature,  however,  long  remained  a mere 
amusement  in  society,  or  among  the  ignorant  classes,  nor 
can  we  regard  such  a literary  work  as  Aristophanes’  Birds  or 
the  Myomachia  in  any  other  light  than  a most  exceptional 

1 Rhein.  Mus.  vi.  366,  sq.  Flach  ( G.L . 577,  sq.)  argues  at  great 
length,  and  with  much  ability,  for  the  historical  character  of  these  notices, 
though  he  strangely  rejects  the  story  of  the  murder  at  Delphi.  On  the 
whole,  I now  accept  his  view  that  Asop  was  the  slave  of  Iadmon  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C. 

? Cf.  Herodotus,  ii.  134;  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1258,  1437,  and  schol. ; 
I'lato,  Phado , Co  D,  Aristotle,  Frag.  445  ; Aschylus,  Frag.  129. 
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product.1  When  original  power  was  failing,  and  men  began  to 
collect  the  works  of  their  predecessors,  we  hear  that  Demetrius 
Phalereus  made  the  first  written  corpus  of  these  popular  stories, 
no  doubt  in  their  rude  prose  form.  Then  we  find  that 
Callimachus  sought  to  give  them  a literary  tone  by  adapting 
them  in  choliambic  metre,  no  doubt  the  best  metrical  form 
which  could  have  been  selected. 

But  so  little  prominence  did  he  give  to  this  side  of  his 
multiform  literary  activity,  that  Babrius,  who  came  much  later, 
was  justly  regarded  as  the  originator  of  the  metrical  fable. 
This  remarkable  author,  of  unknown  date,2  and  not  cited  by 
early  grammarians,  was  only  known  by  Suidas’  fragmentary  quo- 
tations until  the  discovery  of  two  MSS.  of  his  work  at  Mount 
Athos  by  Minas,  about  1840.  The  name  of  the  discoverer  na- 
turally suggested  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  discovery, 
but  according  to  Dindorf  ( Philol . xvii.  pp.  321,  sq.)  there  is  no 
mistake  about  the  first;  the  second  is  probably  a compilation 
by  Minas  from  pre-existing  fragments.  Both  texts  were  printed 
by  Sir  G.  Lewis  (Oxon.  1846  ; London,  1859),  but  Boissonade’s 
(Paris,  1844)  is  the  editio  princeps , and  Lachmann’s  the  best,  at 
least  of  the  former  MS.  The  literary  merit  of  Babrius  is  very 
considerable,  though  he  does  not  belong  to  the  classical  period. 
As  for  the  /Esopic  fables,  they  were  variously  collected  in  later 
days,  and  are  preserved  in  many  MSS.  throughout  Europe. 
The  collection  of  the  monk  Planudes,  with  a life  of  zEsop,  was 
printed  among  the  very  earliest  Greek  books  (Milan,  Bonus 
Accursius,  perhaps  as  early  as  1479);  the  latest  is  Klotz’s 
(Leipzig,  1810).  There  are  besides  de  Furia’s,  Coraes’  and 
Schneider’s  collections,  all  printed  about  1810.  There  is  now 
an  edition  of  Babrius  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  final,  and  an  unusual  specimen  of  scholarship  in 
the  England  of  to-day. 

1 Our  early  allusions  seem  to  distinguish  Libyan,  Sybaritic,  Syrian, 
&c  from  yLsopic,  but  ultimately  Kiyos  Altriiwfios  becomes  the  recognised 
expression  for  a beast-fable. 

s Otto  Crusius  ( Leipzig . Stud.  ii.  2,  p.  125)  has  argued  that  he  was  a 
Roman,  and  that  he  lived  in  the  3rd  cent.  A.D. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  DIDACTIC  EPOS.  HESIOD — THE  EARLY  PHILOSOPHERS. 

§ 75.  Great  as  is  the  divergence  of  critics  about  the  Homeric 
poems,  it  seems  almost  unanimity  when  we  come  to  study  the 
modern  Hesiodic  literature.  Every  possible  theory,  every 
possible  critical  judgment  has  been  upheld  and  refuted ; so 
that,  after  toiling  through  wildernesses  of  German  books,  and 
tracts,  and  programs,  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
has  been  gained,  nothing  proved,  and  that  the  field  is  still 
open  to  plain  common  sense,  as  well  as  to  new  flights  of  fancy. 

The  home  of  this  distinct  kind  of  epic  poetry,  called 
Didactic , because  of  its  occasionally  moral  and  instructive 
tone,  was  not  originally  1 a sea-coast,  with  bays,  and  promon- 
tories, and  rocky  islands,  but  the  inland  of  Boeotia,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  mountain  chains,  with  rich  arable  soil  in  the 
plain,  and  light  pastures  on  the  higher  slopes ; with  great 
sedgy  sheets  of  still  water  about  the  lowlands,  and  streams 
tumbling  from  the  hills.  It  was  a climate,  says  the  poet  of  the 
JVorks  and  Days , bad  in  winter,  trying  in  summer,  never  good  ; 
and  this  he  says,  contrasting  it,  I suppose,  with  what  his  father 
told  him,  or  what  he  himself  remembered  of  vEolic  Kyme,  upon 
the  rich  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  climate  of  old  was 
wonderful  even  to  the  Greeks.  But  he  has  certainly  exagge- 
rated the  faults  of  the  weather,  and  said  nothing  of  the  richness 
of  the  soil.2  Yet  no  doubt  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  were 

1 I say  originally,  because  Bergk  follows  the  traditions  of  the  poet  s 
death,  so  far  as  to  hold  his  ultimate  settlement  at  Naupactus,  and  to  call 
his  school  the  Locrian  School,  of  which  the  eTrrj  NauwaKTia  were  a further 
development. 

* It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Archilochus,  with  similar  injustice,  reviles 
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then  greater  than  they  now  are,  for  in  our  time  Boeotia  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  and  most  fertile  parts  of  Greece.  The  inhab- 
itants came  to  be  ridiculed  in  the  days  of  Attic  greatness  for 
heavy  eating,  and  for  their  dulness  and  stupidity — consequences 
attributed  to  their  moist  and  foggy  climate.  Such  Attic  jibes 
have  been  repeated  with  too  much  seriousness.  The  ancient 
worship  of  the  Muses  throughout  Boeotia,  the  splendour  of  the 
art  and  culture  of  the  old  Minyans  of  Orchomenus,  the  great 
burst  of  lyric  poetry  in  the  days  of  the  Persian  wars,  the 
broad  culture  of  Epaminondas,  and  through  him  of  Philip, 
and  lastly,  the  martinmas  summer1  of  Greek  literature  in 
Plutarch — all  these  facts,  apart  from  the  poetry  now  before  us, 
show  that  Boeotia,  as  we  might  expect  from  its  rich  and  well- 
watered  soil,  was  not  only  an  early  home  of  wealth  and 
civilisation,  but  sustained  its  intellectual  reputation  all  through 
Greek  history. 

Assuming  the  Works  and  Days  to  be  the  product  of  the 
genuine  Hesiod,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  certain  clue  to  the 
exact  period  of  the  poet’s  life.  The  only  direct  allusion  is  to 
his  having  journeyed  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea  for  a poetical  con- 
test at  the  funeral  games  given  for  Amphidamas,  at  which  he 
claims  to  have  carried  off  the  prize.2  But  the  only  clue  to  the 
date  of  Amphidamas  is  that  he  was  an  active  leader  in  the 

the  climate  and  soil  of  Thasos  (fr.  21,  ed.  Bergk),  for  Plutarch  says  : — 
(caflajrep  ’A px^Aoxos  rrjs  Odaov  to  Kapnoipdpa  Kal  oivimSa  napopuy  5ict  rb 
tpa-X^  Kal  avtifiaAov  SiefiaAe  ttjv  vrjtrov,  eiirww 
"H5e  5’  licrr’  ovou  ^axlJ 
'iff TijKey  vArjs  aypiris  £tt ktt apiis' 
oil  yap  t t Ka\bs  x^pos  oiiS’  itpifiepot 
oiiS'  iparis,  oios  a/x<pl  2/pios  froas. 

Plutarch  might  have  said  the  very  same  thing  of  Hesiod,  unless,  indeed, 
we  hold  that  the  plain  of  Thebes  was  covered  with  forest  in  old  times,  as  is 
described  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  the  Pythian  Apollo. 

1 Cf.  Archbp.  Trench’s  Plutarch  and  his  Age,  p.  1 1,  from  whom  I gladly 
borrow  the  expression.  Thus  also  Mr.  Symonds  aptly  calls  the  Hero  amt 
Leander  of  Musaeus  the  fair  November  day  of  Greek  poetry. 

2 This  contest  is  apparently  transferred  to  Delos,  and  described  as  con- 
sisting in  singing  hymns  to  Apollo,  in  frag.  227.  We  shall  return  to 
this  point  when  speaking  of  the  Hymns. 
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tedious  war  against  the  Eretrians  about  the  Lelantine  plain.1 
This  passage  about  the  poetical  tournament  at  Chalcis  is 
accordingly  declared  spurious  by  most  critics,  and  referred  to 
some  later  Hesiodic  bard,  who  was  confused  with  his  great 
predecessor,  just  as  the  blind  old  poet  of  Chios  (in  the  Hymn 
to  the  Delian  Apollo)  was  commonly  confused  with  Homer. 
Setting  aside,  therefore,  this  hint,  they  are  thrown  back  upon 
vaguer  inferences. 

The  poet  describes  no  monarchy,  but  an  aristocratical 
government,  as  ruling  over  his  native  place.  This  Ascra  was 
probably  under  the  sway  of  Thespiae,  which  maintained  its 
aristocratical  government  up  to  late  days,  so  as  to  be  even  in 
Aristotle’s  time  a remarkable  example  for  citation.  It  is  said 
that  royalty  was  abolished  at  Thebes  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  b.c.  ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  Thebes  then 
controlled  a large  district.  The  fact  that  Hesiod’s  father  2 
came  back  from  the  yEolian  settlements  in  Asia  Minor— and 
on  account  of  poverty — suggests  that  the  colonies  had  been 
some  time  sent  out ; yet  not  so  long  that  discontented  colonists 
had  forgotten  the  way  home,  or  their  sense  of  unity  with  the 
motherland.  But  the  poem  is  so  full  of  evident  interpolations, 
that  many  critics  reject  even  this  personal  statement  about  the 
poet’s  parentage,  and  think  that  a later  bard  inserted  it,  in 
order  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  poem  about  the  supposed 
author’s  life. 

§ 76:  From  a conservative  point  of  view,  the  following 
seems  to  me  the  most  reasonable  theory  as  to  the  composition 
and  date  of  the  Works  and  Days. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  b.c.,  the  heroic  epics  of  the  Greeks  were 
being  supplanted  by  the  poetry  of  real  life— iambic  satire, 
elegiac  confessions,  gnomic  wisdom,  and  proverbial  philo- 

1 Cf.  Gbttling’s  Pref.,  p.  xxiii,  who  quotes  Plutarch’s  Convivium  (c.  io), 
with  additional  details.  But  the  genuineness  and  authority  of  this  tract 
is  denied  by  F.  Nietzsche  {Rhein.  Mus.  vol.  xxvi.)  in  his  critical  examina- 
tion cf  the  legends  of  Hesiod’s  life. 

- That  his  name  was  Dius  seems  more  than  doubtful.  Cf.  H.  Flach 
in  litmus  for  1874,  p.  358. 
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sophy.  The  Greeks  grew  tired  of  all  the  praise  of  courts  and 
ladies  and  bygone  wars,  and  turned  to  a sober — nay  even 
exaggerated — realism,  by  way  of  reaction  from  the  worship  of 
Homeric  rhapsody.  The  father  and  forerunner  of  all  this 
school  is  clearly  Hesiod,  to  whom  the  critics  have  found  strong 
family  likenesses  in  Archilochus,  Simonides  of  Amorgos,  and 
Hipponax,  and  stronger  evidences  of  imitation  in  Alcaeus  and 
Theognis.  The  Odyssey,  on  the  other  side,  both  in  the  society 
which  it  describes — the  lawless  rule  of  an  aristocratic  oligarchy; 
in  its  catalogue  of  fair  women,  the  prototype,  or  antitype,  of 
the  Hesiodic  Eoiai ; still  more,  in  the  sober  tone  of  its  diction, 
and  in  its  enumerations  of  names,  the  'Ho-idSttoe  xaPflKTW  kut 
oi  o/jo.  of  the  Alexandrian  critics — seems  the  foretaste,  or  per- 
haps the  heroic  expression,  of  this  changing  temper  in  the 
public  mind.  The  decisive  turning  point,  to  my  mind  a marked 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  is  the  great  poetical 
contest  at  the  funeral  games  of  Amphidamas  of  Chalcis,  when 
the  Hesiodic  poetry  defeated  its  Homeric  rival.  This  fact 
seemed  so  extraordinary  to  later  critics,  that,  when  they  wrote 
the  life  of  Hesiod,  and  the  Contest  of  Homer  and  Hesiod , they 
sought  to  invent  reasons — and  very  absurd  ones  they  were — - 
for  such  a result,  and  the  judges  (whose  names  were  remem- 
bered) were  held  up  to  ridicule.1 

Yet  a more  philosophical  review  of  the  development  of 
Greek  poetry  shows  such  a result  to  be  natural  and  necessary. 
The  Greek  public  was  presented  with  so  many  weak  and 
watery  epics,  with  so  many  faint  imitations  of  the  great  origi- 
nals, that  even  these  lost  their  charm,  and  were  a weariness  to 
them.  Then  it  was  that  a truly  original  poet  again  turned  his 
attention  to  the  only  real  source  of  life  in  any  literature — the 
songs  and  shrewd  sayings  of  the  people.  He  found  old 
gnomes  and  advices  about  practical  life,  rules  of  agriculture 
and  of  morals  fused  like  the  Roman  lady’s  distaff  and  her 
chastity.2  He  recast  them  in  an  artistic  form,  retaining  suffi- 

1 TlavelSou  was  a proverb  for  a foolish  judgment,  Faneides,  the 

brother  of  Amphidamas,  being  named  as  the  judge  on  the  occasion. 

2 This  we  find  in  many  Roman  epitaphs,  e.g.  those  ipioted  by  Momm- 
sen, Rom.  Histi  vol.  i.  p.  6i,  note  (Eng.  Trans.). 
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cient  flavour  of  their  rudeness  to  preserve  their  charm  for 
audiences  weary  of  heroic  refinement.  Thus  arose  the  famous 
Works  and  Days , the  homely  rival  of  Homeric  song,  the 
parent  of  Greek  gnomic  poetry,  the  great  hand-book  of 
moral  teaching  among  Greek  educators.  The  man  who 
gathered  and  systematised  this  old  folk  lore  and  folk  wisdom — 
who  combined  Ionic  treatment  with  a Boeotian  subject — who 
tjmed  the  rude  dialect  of  the  farmers  on  Helicon  into  an 
almost  epic  style — who  carried  back  Ionic  memories  to  his 
rugged  home — who  won  the  tripod  at  the  national  contest  of 
Chalcis — who  then  settled  near  Naupactus,  and  died  there — 
this  was  the  real  Hesiod.  He  was  not  removed  by  centuries 
from  the  poetry  which  directly  followed  his  lead.  He  was 
rather  the  first  of  a close  and  continuous  series  of  poets  who 
took  up  his  realism,  though  they  freed  it  from  its  ‘ Helot ' 
flavour,  left  out  his  husbandry  and  his  addresses  to  rustics,  and 
gave  his  ethics  an  aristocratic  tone. 

Even  as  to  the  Hesiod  whom  we  possess,  I cannot  be- 
lieve that  he  was  the  poet  of  the  lower  classes,  and  that 
his  great  originality  was  to  address  the  people.  No  doubt 
many  of  the  old  proverbs  and  agricultural  advices  he  gathered 
were  current  among  the  people  ; but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  poet  distinctly  addresses  princes  also,  and  gives  them 
a moral  lecture  (vv.  248,  sq.)  ; he  looks  upon  their  justice 
and  good  conduct  as  essential  to  the  people,  not  only  because 
they  are  its  judges,  but  because  their  sins  are  visited  by  Zeus 
upon  the  whole  people.  This  view  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Iliad.  Neither  does  Hesiod  speak  more  harshly  of  these 
princes  than  does  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  in  his  picture 
of  the  suitors.  No  princes  are  attacked  or  lightly  spoken 
of  except  for  their  injustice.  All  this  is  consistent  with  an  age 
when  an  increasing  population  made  agriculture  more  im- 
portant, and  when  the  better  members  among  the  ruling  aris- 
tocrats wished  to  encourage  justice  and  diligence,  not  only  in 
their  subjects,  but  in  their  thoughtless  or  dissipated  equals. 
The  high  and  noble  view  of  the  unity  and  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  world — to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
lesser  deities — is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  poem,  and  its 
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most  curious  contrast  to  the  Theogony.  The  shepherd  class, 
by  the  way,  is  there  treated  with  contempt. 

§ 77.  The  poet  of  the  Works  seems  to  me  to  have  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  b.c.  Here  are  my 
reasons : — 

The  return  of  his  father  from  Kyme — from  a rich  and  fer- 
tile sea-coast  to  a poor  and  barren  upland  farm — can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  some  grave  misfortune  or  decay  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Asiatic  colonies.  This  is  most  easily  to  be  found 
in  the  rise  of  the  Lydian  power  under  Gyges,  after  the  opening 
of  the  seventh  century.  According  to  Strabo  and  Nicolaus 
Damasc.,1  this  king  possessed  the  whole  Troad  as  far  as 
Abydos,  and  therefore  must  have  possessed  the  intermediate 
territory,  which  included  the  inland  country  round  Kyme. 
The  father  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  taken  at  first  to  sea 
traffic,  but  with  little  satisfaction ; and  thus,  as  his  agricultural 
prospects  were  spoiled  by  the  Lydian  conquest,  he  would  ulti- 
mately return  to  Bceotia,  from  which  we  may  conceive  his  fore- 
fathers to  have  originally  set  out. 

This  chronological  argument  is  evidently  strengthened  by 
the  further  allusion  to  the  games  at  Chalcis — probably  near 
the  conclusion  of  the  Lelantine  war.  Chalcis  and  Eretria, 
which  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  disputed  plain, 
were  then  by  their  commerce  two  of  the  leading  cities  of 
Greece  Proper.  They  were  founding  colonies  all  over  the 
northern  TEgean  and  the  Hellespont.  Their  war  became  so 
important,  that  all  mercantile  Greece,  especially  Samos  and 
Miletus,2  joined  in  the  fray.  These  facts  have  led  historians  to 
see  in  this  war  a great  commercial  conflict  ; and  therefore  to 
place  it  in  the  days  of  the  great  Hellenic  colonisation — about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.3  Hence  we  must 
bring  down  the  death  of  Amphidamas,  the  ‘ king  ’ of 
Chalcis,  to  a period  after  the  Lydian  pressure  had  been  for 

1 Quoted  by  G rote,  iii.  p.  303  (orig.  ed.).  Gyges  reigned  about  680  b.c. 

* Herodotus  says  (bk.  v.  99)  that  the  Eretrians  were  repaying  (in  500 
B.c.)  a debt  to  the  Milesians  for  helping  them  previously.  It  seems  absurd 
to  imagine  this  obligation  incurred  more  than  200  years  before. 

s I now  see  that  Fick  {Horn.  OJys.  1883,  p.  285)  on  quite  distinct 
grounds  brings  down  the  Lelantine  war  to  01.  29. 
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some  time  felt.1  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  and 
E.  Curtius’  date  for  the  Lelantine  war  (704  b.c.)  is  only,  I 
should  think,  a tentative  one,  and  based  on  the  received  dates 
for  the  principal  colonies,  which  are  all,  I suspect,  at  least  a 
generation  too  early.  But  to  prove  this  would  lead  us  too  far 
from  our  literary  history.2 

It  remains  to  notice  what  can  be  said  against  this  theory, 
which  brings  down  the  date  of  Hesiod  so  low,  and  what  evi- 
dence there  is  of  his  greater  antiquity.  I pass  by  the  argu- 
ment of  Bergk,  who  says  that  Hesiod  must  have  preceded 
the  1 st  Olympiad  in  date,  because  Eumelus  of  Corinth,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  active  about  01.  10,  would  else  be  the 
leader  of  this  school  of  poetry,  whereas  he  clearly  follows 
Hesiod.  This  argument  contains  nothing  but  ungrounded 
assumptions.  We  know  nothing  of  Eumelus,  except  that  all 
the  works  attributed  to  him  (save  one  prosodion ) were  thought 
spurious  by  Pausanias.3  His  date  is  unknown  ; his  very  per- 
sonality hazy  and  doubtful. 

§ 78.  There  is  indeed  a general  belief  in  the  primitiveness  of 
Hesiod,  and  a desire  to  place  him  far  anterior  to  the  historical 
poets  of  the  seventh  century  ; but  this  also  rests  on  no  basis  of 
any  value,  except  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  whose  real  inten- 
tion was  not  to  raise,  but  to  lower,  the  date  of  Homer  and  He- 
siod. They  lived,  says  he,  four  hundred  years  before  my  time, 
and  not  move . But  unfortunately  he  made  them  contemporary, 
and  this  takes  greatly  from  his  authority  about  Hesiod  : for  it 
has  been  made  quite  plain  by  modern  criticism  that  Hesiod  pre- 
supposes Homer,  and  is  therefore  posterior.  Of  this  there  is 

1 I think  the  allusion  in  Theognis  (v.  S91)  to  the  ravaging  of  the  Le- 
lantine plain  must  refer  to  the  Lelantine  war  as  contemporary,  and  must 
he  an  older  fragment  transferred  to  the  conglomerate  which  now  passes 
under  his  name.  Indeed,  the  date  of  Theognis  is  not  very  certain  ; but 
most  critics  place  him  about  560  B.C.  The  lines  make  the  war  contem- 
porary with  the  Cypselids,  and  therefore  not  concluded  before  657  b.c. 

2 See  the  evidence  for  the  Lelantine  war  brought  together  and  discussed 
in  the  Appendix  to  my  article  on  Hesiod  in  Hermathena,  No.  IV.  p.  325. 

» Pausanias  (iv.  33,  3)  quotes  two  lines  of  it  (Bergk,  p.  81 1),  which 
are  in  hexameters,  therefore  not  strictly  lyric.  In  ii.  1,  I,  he  is  even 
doubtful  that  the  man  ever  existed.  Cf.  Flach,  Gr.  Lynk , i.  p.  94. 
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one  clear  proof.  I put  no  stress  on  the  shortening  of  syllables, 
or  other  linguistic  evidences,  as  the  dialect  of  Hesiod  is  not 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Ionic  School,  and  therefore  what  seem 
later  modifications  may  be  original  differences.  But  in  the 
description  of  the  Four  Ages  of  Man — the  Gold,  the  Silver,  the 
Bronze,  and  the  Iron — the  gradual  decadence  is  broken  in 
upon  (after  the  Bronze)  by  a fifth  race,  apparently  better  than 
two  of  its  predecessors — that  of  the  heroes  who  fought  and 
died  at  the  wars  of  Thebes1  and  Troy.  It  is  evident  that  no 
historical  place  could  be  found  for  them,  nor  were  they  ad- 
mitted in  the  legend  which  compared  the  succeeding  races  of 
men  to  the  metals.  But  so  powerful  was  the  effect  of  the 
Heroic  epics,  that  the  shrewd  poet  of  the  Works  thought  it 
necessary  to  find  a niche  for  this  race  in  his  Temple  of  Fame  ; 
and  so  the  legend  was  distorted  to  admit  them  as  a fifth  race, 
created  out  of  due  time  by  the  Father  of  gods  and  of  men.2  This 
fact  in  itself  would  prove  that  Homer  was  considerably  anterior 
to  Hesiod,  if  it  were  not  already  perfectly  plain  to  anyone  who 
has  studied  the  logical  development  of  Greek  literature.  If 
any  critic  urges  the  primitive  complexion  of  many  of  the  saws 
of  Hesiod  in  defence  of  his  antiquity,  I will  remind  him  that 
my  theory  postulates  this  very  thing — the  adoption,  by  the  his- 
torical Hesiod  of  the  seventh  century,  of  all  the  fine  old  sayings 
which  floated  among  the  people.  I will  even  concede  that 
there  was  an  earlier  collection3  : but  it  seems  to  me  impossible 

1 This  seems  to  imply  that  the  epics  based  on  the  Theban  cycle  of 
myths  were  already  composed,  and  widely  celebrated — a condition  of  things 
pointing  to  a date  after  700  B.c.  But  the  passage  may  be  interpolated. 

2 It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  old  legends  of  both  Iranians  and  Indians  con- 
tain accounts  of  five  races  of  anterior  men,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a 
similar  division  underlying  the  Semitic  history  in  Genesis.  It  is,  there- 
fore, probable  enough  that  the  oldest  Greek  legends  told  of  five  races,  and 
that  the  number  was  no  novelty  invented  by  the  poet.  But  admitting  this, 
the  distortion  of  the  legend  to  suit  the  glories  of  the  epic  heroes  of  Troy 
and  Thebes  is  the  more  remarkable,  and  an  even  clearer  proof  of  the  re- 
putation of  Homer  and  his  school.  In  all  the  other  legends  of  five  races 
the  decline  of  excellence  seems  to  be  gradual. 

3 The  enigmatical  epitaph  ascribed  (on  Aristotle’s  authority)  to  Pindar,, 

Xaipe  Sis  rif3-h<Tas  Kal  Sir  Tarpon  avriBoKrioas 

'Hrr'ioS',  avdpuTrois  ixiTpov  txa>v  <ro<phls, 
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to  detect  it  and  separate  it  from  the  later  materials.  It  is  also 
clearly  to  be  admitted  that  when  the  poems  came  to  be  used  as 
handbooks  of  education,  many  wise  and  useful  proverbs  were 
foisted  in,  some  from  later,  some  from  earlier,  authors.  There 
is  evidence  of  distinctly  inconsistent  proverbs  being  thus 
brought  together,  as  we  find  it  perpetually  the  case  in  the 
very  similar  poet,  Theognis.  The  very  best  lines  of  this  kind 
being  probably  those  chosen  for  the  purpose,  it  is  surely  a 
perfectly  idle  proceeding  to  endeavour  to  restore  the  ori- 
ginal poem  by  picking  out  the  good  lines,  and  rejecting  what 
appears  to  be  inferior  or  weak.  The  taste  of  the  German 
critics  who  have  attempted  this  is  not  beyond  cavil,  and  they, 
of  course,  differ  widely  from  one  another  in  their  aesthetic 
judgments  ; but,  without  disputing  these,  we  may  hold  fairly 
that  many  a line  may  be  interpolated,  because  it  is  good  and 
striking,  and  that  many  a line  has  held  its  place,  in  spite  of  its 
weakness,  because  it  was  acknowledged  by  tradition  as  genuine. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  argue  that,  because  a poet 
is  a great  poet,  all  that  he  composes  must  be  great,  or  even  con- 
sistent with  itself.  If,  as  I believe,  the  original  Hesiod  com- 
piled from  older  materials,  perhaps  not  very  easily  fused  ; and 
if  most  of  the  interpolations  which  the  critics  allege  are  by 
them  admitted  to  be  so  ancient,  that  the  poems  were  not  much 
different  in  Plato’s  day  from  their  present  form,  it  is  surely  idle 
to  attempt  the  separation  of  these  various  strata.  The  prooems 
of  both  Works  and  Theogony  may  be  rejected  on  fair  evi- 
dence, and  I think  there  has  been  patching  clearly  detected  in 
the  long  prooem  of  the  latter  ; but  beyond  this  we  can  reject 
with  certainty  only  a very  few  passages.  We  may  suspect  a 
great  many,  but  have  no  sufficient  evidence  to  condemn  them. 

§ 79.  Before  proceeding  to  an  analysis  of  the  extant  works 
of  Hesiod,  a word  should  be  said  about  the  legends  of  his  death, 

is  only  explicable,  according  to  Gottling  (pref.  ad  Hes.  p.  13),  by  assum- 
ing two  Hesiods,  of  whom  two  tombs  were  shown.  The  Orchomenians 
admitted  this,  but  said  that  the  bones  had  been  transferred  from  Naupactus 
(or  from  Ascra),  owing  to  an  oracle.  But  as  Aristotle  is  speaking  only  of 
a second  tomb,  I suspect  ri^cras,  in  spite  of  the  fitness  in  form,  to  be  a 
spurious  word,  concealing  some  quite  different  sense. 
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preserved  at  length  in  the  yivoc  'Utnuliov  of  Tzetzes,  and  the 
uyur.  After  his  alleged  victory  at  Chalcis  he  went  to  Delphi, 
where  the  oracle  told  him  to  avoid  the  fair  grove  of  Nemea, 
where  the  goal  of  death  was  destined  for  him.1  Accordingly, 
avoiding  the  Nemea  in  Peloponnesus,  he  went  to  live  at 
CEnoe  in  Locris,  near  Naupactus,  with  Amphidamas  and 
Ganyctor,  sons  of  Phegeus.  The  coincidence  of  name  with 
the  king  of  Chalcis  at  the  games  is  curious.  These  men, 
accusing  him  of  having  seduced  their  sister  Clymene,  mur- 
dered him,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea  ; but  the  body  came 
to  land  on  the  shore  between  Locris  and  Euboea  (apparently  a 
confusion  between  the  two  separate  countries  called  Locris), 
and  was  buried  at  the  sacred  grove  of  Nemea  in  GEnoe.  The 
people  of  Orchomenus  afterwards  removed  the  body,  by  advice 
of  an  oracle,  and  buried  it  in  the  middle  of  their  agora.  The 
epitaph  on  this  tomb  has  been  quoted  above.2  I should  not 
mention  these  apparently  late  fables,  but  that  they  were  (partly 
at  least)  known  and  alluded  to  by  Thucydides.  3 

§ 80.  The  “Epya  of  Hesiod,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  once 
called,  without  the  addition  of  vp-tpcu,  comprises  ethics  and 
husbandry  in  about  equal  portions,  including  husbandry  under 
what  the  Greeks  called  (Economics ; it  directs  the  choic  e of 
a wife,  the  management  of  the  house,  and  the  observation  of 

1 uAfiios  ouros  avrp  hs  i/xbv  86p.ov  a/jipnroAevei 

'HtrioSos,  Moucrr/cri  rfriuivos  aQavar-par 
tou  57)  toi  KAios  ttrrai  bcrr/v  iiriKibvarai  ’He vs. 

&AA a Albs  ire<pvAa£o  N f/retou  KaWtuov  aAoos' 

Ktidi  be  Tot  8a.va.roio  r eAos  ireirpcv/oevov  iariv. 

■ The  age  and  character  of  these  legends  has  been  carefully  discussed 
by  F.  Nietzsche  in  his  second  article  on  the  ay iuv  (Rhein.  Mus.  vol.  xxvi.), 
but  without  any  important  positive  result,  except  that  of  sustaining  the 
ayuv  against  the  Convivium  (of  Plutarch  ?)  where  they  differ. 

3 iii.  96.  He  says  of  Demosthenes,  auAioduevos  Se  rip  orparijS  ev  tou 
Albs  rov  Nejueiou  rip  Upip,  iv  & 'Htn'o5os  5 iroi-qr^s  Aiyerai  virb  ru>v  ravrti 
oTrodavAvj  y_pT](xQbv  aurip  iv  rovro  ttoOciv.  Pausanias  also  mentions 

that  it  was  doubted  in  his  day  whether  Hesiod  was  falsely  accused  of  the 
crime  or  not.  Aristotle  is  referred  to  as  stating  in  his  ttoA.  ’ Opx . (Muller, 
FHG.  ii.  p.  144),  though  perhaps  only  as  a tradition,  that  Stesichorus 
was  Hesiod’s  son  by  Clymene— a legend  which  certainly  brings  the  date  of 
Hesiod  near  the  very  time  here  suggested. 
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ordinary  morality  and  superstition.  The  first  ten  lines  of 
the  exordium  were  rejected  even  by  the  ancients.1  The 
address  to  the  Princes  about  their  injustice  (248-73)  is  the 
only  part  of  the  poem  which  could  possibly  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  politics , and  I think  improperly ; it  is  strictly 
ethical,  but  not  addressed,  like  the  rest,  to  Perses.  The 
ceconomics,  on  the  choice  of  a wife  (695-705),  are  trifling  com- 
pared to  the  advices  on  husbandry  (383-617),  from  which  the 
whole  poem  took  its  name.  Then  follow  advices  on  coast- 
trading (618-94),  and  a calendar  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days 
(v.  765  to  the  end).  In  addition  to  these  principal  parts,  there 
are  three  remarkable  episodes — that  of  Pandora  (47-105) ; that 
which  immediately  follows,  on  the  Five  (or  Four?)  Ages  of 
Man  ; and,  lastly,  the  picturesque  description  of  winter  (524- 
58),  which  many  of  the  Germans  consider  a very  late  and 
Ionic  addition  to  the  grave  soberness  of  the  Works,  breathing 
a spirit  of  levity  and  of  display.  In  these  three  episodes, 
Perses  is  not  addressed,  nor  is  he  mentioned  in  the  calendar. 
This  latter  portion,  especially,  which  consists  of  brief,  discon- 
nected sentences,  shows  evidence  of  much  interpolation,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  expose  it.  As  to  the  larger  episodes  opinions 
vary  considerably,  each  of  them  being  attacked  and  defended 
by  able  scholars.  The  proverbial  character  of  the  whole  com- 
position is  clear  from  (a)  its  many  short  and  disconnected 
sentences,  which  are  in  one  passage  (vv.  300,  sq.)  only  strung 
together  because  of  the  recurrence  in  them  of  the  root  qoy  in 
various  forms.2 3  This  attention  to  sound  has  been  shown  to 
exist  all  through  the  Hesiodic  poems  by  Gottling,  in  the  form 
of  (/3)  alliteration.  Many  of  the  successive  advices  are,  further- 
more, plainly  (y)  inconsistent,  as  is  always  the  case  with  pro- 
verbial collections  of  wisdom. 

On  my  theory,  this  question  of  genuineness  will  assume  a 
somewhat  different  form.  The  Hesiod  of  the  seventh  century— 

1 Yet  possibly  this  invocation  of  the  Muses  is  very  old,  and  perhaps  a 
specimen  of  early  hieratic  poetry.  The  strictly  ethical  parts  are  vv.  1 1-46, 

202-47,  274-3S2,  708-64. 

3 The  same  peculiarity  is  to  be  observed,  however,  without  any  such 
cause,  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Aphrodite  (6  16). 
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bringing  together  older  materials,  loosely  and  without  strict  lo- 
gical nexus — would  not  be  very  nice  in  selecting  fragments  of 
precisely  the  same  age  and  character  ; he  would  naturally  adorn 
the  dry  and  sour  apophthegms  of  the  Boeotian  farmers  with  epi- 
sodes of  semi-ethical,  semi-mythological  import.  The  descrip- 
tion of  winter  is  most  likely  his  own,  and  a most  natural  descrip- 
tion for  any  man  who  remembered,  or  had  heard  of,  the  splendid 
climate  of  Asia  Minor,  and  who  suffered  from  the  severity  of 
his  adopted  home.  But  the  search  after  special  interpolations 
is  rather  a matter  of  caprice,  and  of  ingenuity,  than  of  literary 
history  ; and  I therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  special  tracts 
on  the  subject.1 

§ 81.  The  general  character  of  the  Works  is  that  of  a 
shrewd  and  somewhat  mean  society,  where  private  interest  is  the 
paramount  object,  and  the  ultimate  test  of  morals  ; but  where 
the  poor  and  undefended  man  sees  plainly  that  religion 
and  justice,  however  in  themselves  respectable,  are  of  value 
as  affording  his  only  chance  of  safety.  The  attainment  of 
comfort,  or  of  wealth,  seems  the  only  object  in  view — the 
distrust  of  kinsmen  and  friends  seems  widely  spread — the 
whole  of  the  social  scheme  seems  awry,  and  in  a decaying 
condition.  All  the  faults  of  the  Greek  character,  which  come 
out  so  strongly  in  after  history,  are  there,  and  even  obtrusive. 
The  picture  of  the  Iron  Age  (vv.  180,  sq.)  contains  every  one 
of  the  features  so  striking  in  Thucydides’  famous  picture  (iii. 
82)  of  the  fourth  century  Greeks.  Nevertheless,  the  poet 
strongly  asserts  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  his 
Zeus  is  an  All-wise  and  All-knowing  Ruler,  far  removed  from 
the  foibles  and  the  passions  of  the  Homeric  type.  While  he 
mentions  the  usual  evils  of  poverty— mendicancy  and  nightly 
thieving— it  is  remarkable  that  he  never  alludes  practi- 
cally to  the  horrors  of  war,  or  the  risk  of  slavery,  from  either 

1 v;Zi  ; — A.  Twcsten,  Comm.  Crit.  de  0.  et  D.  (Kil. , 1815). 

F.  Thiersch,  De  Gnom.  Carm.  Grcec.  (Abk.  Bair.  Akad.  iii.  p.  391). 

C.  Lehrs,  Questiones  Epicie  (Konigsberg,  1837). 

T.  L.  Heyer,  De  Hes.  O.  et  D.  (Schwerin,  1848). 

J.  Hetzel.  DeCarm.  Hes.  Disp.  (Weilburg,  i860). 

A.  Stfcitz,  Die  Werke,  arc.,  des  Hesiodos  (Leipzig,  1S69). 
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this  cause  or  from  piracy.  It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  whether  any 
of  the  farm-servants  mentioned  are  slaves,  and  not  rather  hired 
labourers,  working  for  the  owner  of  a freehold  farm.1 

The  poetical  merit  of  the  work  has  generally  been  under- 
estimated, owing  to  a tacit  comparison  with  Homer.  In  the  epi- 
sodes on  the  Ages  of  Man,  and  the  description  of  winter,  there 
is  much  fine  and  vigorous  painting,  and  even  in  the  homely 
parts  there  are  quaint  and  happy  thoughts,  expressed  in  terse 
and  suitable  words.  I would  specially  point  to  the  picture  (v. 
448)  of  the  farmer  hearing  the  annual  scream  of  the  crane  in 
the  clouds,  and  feeling  a pang  at  his  heart  if  he  has  no  oxen  to 
begin  his  ploughing.2 

There  is  no  advice  upon  wheat -growing,  and  little  on  vine- 
yards, though  the  making  of  wine  is  assumed  as  an  ordinary 
thing  among  the  Boeotian  farmers  (vv.  611-4)  ; nor  is  there  a 
word  about  horses,  which  were  kept  only  by  the  nobles.  The 

1 I have  no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  disputed  lines  (600,  sq. ) : 

avrap  iid]V  5r) 

iravra  filov  Karadr/ai  iird.pp.evov  evSoSi  oXkov, 

Orjrd  t’  l ioiKOV  iroieitrBai,  Kal  trenvov  epi6ov 
Si^ecrOai  KeAopar  xaAeiri]  S’  {nrowopTis  epiQos. 

Most  of  the  critics  translate,  ‘ Procure  a day-labourer  who  has  no  house 
[and  family],’  and  as  they  cannot  see  why  such  a servant  should  be  sought 
when  the  main  work  is  over,  they  proceed  to  strike  out  the  lines,  or  transfer 
them  elsewhere.  This  seems  to  me  a good  instance  of  rash  scepticism. 
Hesiod  throughout  supposes  that  the  farmer  has  one  or  more  farm-servants 
(cf.  vv.  441,  503,  60S).  There  is  always  work  to  be  done,  as  appears 
from  the  succeeding  verses.  The  line  must,  therefore,  be  taken  strictly  with 
the  preceding,  and  rendered,  ‘ When  you  have  brought  all  your  stores  into 
the  house,  you  must  turn  your  man  servant  out  of  it,  and  look  out  for  a 
woman  servant  (who  still  sleeps  within)  who  has  no  child  to  feed.’  The 
repetition  of  oIkos,  which  here  means  darn,  appears  conclusive,  and  so  is  the 
different  verb  used  for  the  change  of  residence  in  one  servant,  and  the  pro- 
curing of  another.  This  proceeding  is,  furthermore,  recommended  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hot  weather,  when  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  or  under  any 
natural  shelter,  is  in  the  climate  of  Greece  no  hardship,  and  not  unusual. 

2 The  terms  tpepeoiKos,  r)pepiKonos,  vevTo(os,  avbcmos,  are  noted  by  the 
commentators,  with  a few  similar  formations  in  Aischylus,  as  evidences  of 
what  they  consider  an  oracular  or  religious  style. 
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absence  of  all  advice  on  manuring  struck  even  the  Romans,1  and 
can  hardly  be  explained  by  the  causes  which  permit  the  same 
omission  in  the  present  farming  of  Bceotia,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  so  sparse  that  the  land  is  not  occupied,  and  the  hus- 
bandman can  shift  his  crop  yearly  to  a piece  of  ground  which 
has  lain  fallow  the  previous  season.  Such  a state  of  things 
could  hardly  have  escaped  mention  through  so  many  details 
as  we  find  in  the  Works. 

§ 82.  The  T/uogony,  also  called  the  Genealogy  of  Hesiod, 
and  really  an  abstract  of  cosmogony,  was  acknowledged  by 
all  antiquity,  including  Heracleitus  and  Plato,  as  the  work 
of  Hesiod,  until  it  was  called  in  question  by  Pausanias,2  who 
states  that  the  Boeotians  about  Helicon  admitted  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Works  only,  excluding  the  preface.  He  himself,  in 
various  places,  adopts  this  opinion  as  his  own,  but  his  reasons, 
or  those  of  his  authorities,  are  nowhere  given.  It  seems  very 
remarkable  (as  Gottling  notes),  that  in  the  list  of  Greek  rivers 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  Boeotian  rivers,  even  of  the  Cephis- 
sus,  which  is  an  important  stream,  and  which  was  mentioned 
repeatedly  in  other  poems  attributed  to  Hesiod.  Thus  the 
special  legends  of  Boeotia  would  seem  strangely  neglected  by 
its  national  poet. 

A careful  comparison  of  the  two  poems  will,  however, 
incline  us,  if  we  abandon  the  preface  of  the  Theogony , along 
with  that  of  the  Works,  to  pronounce  both  poems  the  work  of 
the  same  author.  The  subjects  are  so  diverse  that  constant 
similarities  are  hardly  to  be  expected.  Nevertheless,  Steitz 
has  carefully  collected  3 so  many  natural  and  undesigned  like- 
nesses in  expression,  as  almost  to  persuade  himself,  in  spite 
of  his  very  sceptical  turn  of  mind.  There  are,  in  addition, 
whole  passages  of  still  stronger  resemblance.  The  story  of 
Prometheus  and  Pandora  is  told  in  both  poems,  but  with 
such  variations  that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  which  is 
the  original,  so  that  we  must  regard  them  as  independent 
copies  of  an  older  account.  There  is  added  in  the  Theogony 

1 In  Xenophon’s  (Economics  this  essential  point  is  duly  discussed. 

2 ix.  31,  4.  He  says  they  had  an  ancient  MS.  on  lead. 

• Op.  cit.  pp.  37,  sq. 
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a satirical  picture  of  the  female  sex,  which  is  exactly  in  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  Works.  Both  poems  further  agree  in  their 
piecemeal  character,  and  seem  to  be  the  production  of  the 
same  sort  of  poet — a man  of  considerable  taste  for  collecting 
what  was  old  and  picturesque,  but  without  any  genius  for  com- 
posing from  his  materials  a large  and  uniform  plan. 

These  general  features,  when  corroborated  by  the  tradition 
of  the  Greeks  so  far  back  as  Heracleitus,  seem  to  me  stronger 
than  the  objections  brought  by  modern  critics  from  contrasts 
rather  in  subject  than  in  style. 

There  seems,  in  fact,  an  argument  in  favour  of  unity  of 
authorship  from  the  very  contrast  of  subject.  The  Works,  a 
purely  ethical  and  practical  poem,  intentionally  avoids  theology, 
and  treats  of  the  Deity  in  the  vaguest  and  broadest  sense,  as  a 
single  consistent  power,  ruling  the  world  with  justice.  The 
loves  and  foibles  of  the  gods,  as  portrayed  in  Homer  and  the 
Hymns,  are  evidently  distasteful  to  the  poet,  and  opposed  to 
his  notions  of  pure  and  practical  ethics.  In  his  second  poem, 
on  the  contrary,  he  goes  at  length  and  in  detail  into  the  wars, 
alliances,  and  other  relations  of  the  gods,  but  distinctly  in  the 
sense  of  a cosmogony,  not  as  the  prototype  of  a human  society. 
The  violences  which  Homer  attributed  to  the  gods,  as  beings 
of  like  passions  with  men,  are  felt  vaguely  but  strongly  by 
the  poet  of  the  Theogony  to  be  great  convulsions  of  physical 
nature — such  as  the  early  eruption  of  IE tna,  which  he  pictures 
under  the  form  of  the  revolt  of  Typhoeus  against  Zeus  (vv.  820, 
sq.).  We  can  conceive  him  then  composing  the  Theogony 
as  a sort  of  supplement  to  the  Works ; but  a supplement 
already  showing  the  changing  attitude  of  Greek  religion,  by 
which  it  was  ultimately  dissociated  from  ethics,  and  gradually 
reduced  to  a mere  collection  of  dogmas  and  of  ritual. 

§ 83.  The  poem  begins  with  115  lines  of  invocations  to  the 
Muses,  which  show  clear  traces  of  being  a cento  from  various 
older  Prooemia,  but  which  contain  many  passages  of  consider- 
able beauty.1  The  personal  passage  (vv.  22-35)  has  been 
suspected  by  the  critics,  but  assuredly  represents  a very  old 

1 On  this  cf.  Deiters,  de  Hes.  Th.  Protein.,  Bonn,  1S63  ; G.  Ellger, 
Je  Hes.  Th.  Procem.,  Berlin,  1871,  and  Zusiitze,  1SS3  j F.  Ehling,  de  lies. 
'Th.  Procem.,  Clausthal,  1875. 
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tradition,  that  he  was  a shepherd  on  the  slopes  of  Helicon. 
The  Boeotian  Muses  here  distinctly  contrast  the  lying  epics 
of  the  Ionic  bards  with  the  sober  truth  of  the  school  of  Helicon 
(26-7).  There  is  a very  interesting  panegyric  on  Calliope  (79- 
93),  in  which  the  eloquence  which  she  bestows  on  princes  is 
specially  brought  out  as  a great  power  in  politics  and  lawsuits. 
If  there  were  any  allusion  to  the  Muses  as  three  (not  as  nine), 
I should  be  more  ready  to  agree  with  the  German  critics  who 
regard  these  fragments  of  Hymns  as  very  old  Boeotian  poetry. 

After  this  introduction  the  poet  approaches  the  genealogies 
of  the  gods,  from  primeval  chaos  downward  till  we  come  to 
demigods  and  heroes.  The  subject  is  very  dry,  and  the  crowus 
of  names  make  the  poem  spiritless  and  dull  as  a whole,  but 
there  are  frequent  passages  of  strange  power  and  beauty 
scattered  everywhere  through  it.  The  famous  passage  de- 
scribing the  Styx  shows  the  poet  to  have  known  and  appreci- 
ated the  wild  scenery  of  the  river  Styx  in  Arcadia.1  The 
description  of  Sleep  and  Death  which  immediately  precedes 
is  likewise.  Of  great  beauty.  The  conflict  of  the  gods  and 
Titans  (655,  sq.)  has  a splendid  crash  and  thunder  about  it, 
and  is  far  superior  in  conception,  though  inferior  in  execution, 
to  the  battle  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  struggle  between  Zeus  and  Typhoeus.  At  the  end 
of  the  legend  of  Pandora  a satirical  description  of  the  female 
sex  is  foisted  in,  which  differs  widely  .in  character  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  poem,  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  extant  fragments 
of  Simonides  of  Amorgos,  and  his  school.  This  passage,  if 
genuine,  would  show  how  tne  poet  ill  concealed  a shrewd  and 
bitter  temper',  in  performing  what  may  have  been  an  ungrateful 
task,  and  how  the  age  of  iambic  satire,  and  of  reflective  elegy, 
had  already  commenced.2  Some  parts  of  the  conclusion  have 
been  tampered  with,  especially  where  Latinus  and  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians are  mentioned,  for  though  Strabo  holds  that  Hesiod 
knew  Sicily,  which  supports  the  theory  that  he  lived  after  the 
settlement  of  that  island  by  the  Greeks  about  700  b.c.,  it  is 

1 vv.  775t  scl-  This  M.  E.  Burnouf,  a most  competent  observer,  testi* 
f.es  (Lit.  grecque , i.  p.  131). 

‘ vv.  590ii<>q.  There  are  foretastes  of  this  in  the  Works,  vv.  701,  sq. 
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absurd  to  foist  upon  him  any  statement  about  the  descent  of 
Latinus  from  Ithacan  parentage. 

§ 84.  Very  little  need  here  be  said  of  the  remaining  poem 
of  480  lines,  attributed  to  Hesiod,  the  so-called  Shield  of 
Heracles.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  the  birth  of  Heracles 
and  Iphitus,  then  passes  to  the  conflict  of  Heracles  and  Iphitus 
with  Ares,  and  an  elaborate  description  of  the  shield,  from 
which  the  poem  takes  its  name.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  hero  Heracles  is  not  yet  described  as  armed  with  a mere 
club  and  lion’s  skin,  but  wears  the  same  panoply  as  his 
fellows.  The  poem  was  probably  intended  for  recitation  at  a 
contest,  and  seems  to  be  one  of  the  latest  of  the  productions  of 
the  epic  age.  Its  genuineness  was  doubted  by  the  Alexandrian 
critics,  especially  Aristophanes,  and  by  Longinus,  and  they 
noted  that  the  first  fifty-six  lines,  which  begin  abruptly  with 
y uirj,  were  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Eoice,  or 
Catalogue  of  famous  women  (attributed  to  Hesiod),  where  they 
would  naturally  appear  in  the  history  of  Alcmena.  But  the 
third  preface  or  vrotiemc,  after  stating  these  facts,  adds  that 
Megacles  (probably  Megacleides),  the  Athenian,  while  censur- 
ing the  merit  of  the  poem,  knew  it  to  be  genuine.  It  says  that 
Apollonius  Rhodius  supported  it  on  internal  evidence,  as  of 
the  same  authorship  with  the  Catalogue , and  lastly  that 
Stesichorus  ascribes  it  to  Hesiod.  This  last  authority  would  be 
decisive,  did  we  not  suspect  the  writer  of  the  preface  of  haste 
or  inaccuracy.1 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  O.  Muller,  that  while  the 
shield  of  Achilles  in  II.  IS  is  a mere  fancy  picture,  the  shield  of 
Heracles  is  described  from  actual  observations  of  plastic  produc- 
tions, and  even  of  favourite  subjects  which  are  still  extant  on 
vases.  While  this  must  lower  the  date  of  the  poem,  it  in- 

1 Gottling,  who  divides  the  poem  into  three  distinct  parts — the  oldest, 
taken  from  the  Catalogue  of  Women,  vv.  I— 56  ; the  second,  also  old,  57- 
140  and  317-4S0;  and,  lastly,  the  far  later  description  of  the  Shield, 
141-317 — thinks  that  Stesichorus  may  have  quoted  (in  his  Cycnus)  from  the 
second  part  as  a work  of  Hesiod’s,  and  that  some  of  it  may  really  be  such. 
This  would  not  establish  the  present  poem  to  be  genuine,  but  would  admit 
in  it  old  fragments  of  the  real  Hesiod — a most  reasonable  hypothesis. 
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creases  our  sense  of  the  inferiority  of  the  imitator,  who  could 
not,  with  Homer  and  with  actual  plastic  reliefs  before  him, 
imagine  a more  harmonious  piece  of  work.  Almost  all  the 
perfections  of  the  grouping  in  the  Iliad  are  lost,  and  the  terrible 
and  weird  are  substituted  for  the  exciting  and  picturesque  in 
Homer.  Had  we  lost  the  Iliad,  we  should  doubtless  admire 
many  of  its  features  in  the  copy,  but  fortunately  we  are  not  re- 
duced to  this  extremity.  One  passage  about  the  tettix,  though 
not  very  apposite,  has  great  merit.1 

It  should  be  added,  as  regards  its  ascription  to  Hesiod, 
that  it  resembles  both  the  Works  and  Theogo?iy  in  a great 
many  expressions  and  phrases,  which  are  collected  by  Steitz  in 
the  work  above  cited.  It  seems  therefore,  that  with  the  hint 
concerning  Stesichorus  before  us,  we  must  concede  to  such 
conservative  critics  as  choose  to  assert  its  authenticity,  that 
their  case  is  not  hopeless. 

There  is  a critical  reprint  of  the  poem  by  Fick  ( Bezzen - 
Merger's  Beitrdge,  xvi.  1)  from  his  peculiar  point  of  view. 

§ 85.  Of  the  fragments  Gaisford  and  Dindorf  collected  a great 
many,  and  by  the  labours  of  Marckscheffel,  Gottling,  Lehmann, 
and  Hermann,  the  number  has  been  raised  to  above  200,  if  we  in- 
clude mere  allusions  in  scholia  and  commentators.  As  litera- 
ture, they  have  to  us  no  value,  and  will  never  be  read,  as  the 
fragments  of  the  tragic  poets  may  be,  for  their  own  sake.  Their 
general  character  is  quite  Hesiodic,  that  is  to  say,  they  treat  of 
lists  of  gods  and  heroes  in  a partly  genealogical,  partly  epical, 
way.  They  contain  a perfect  mine  of  mythological  lore,  and 
give  the  legends  and  stories  of  peoples  far  beyond  the  range  of 
the  ordinary  Hellenic  world,  so  that  their  composition,  gene- 
rally speaking,  cannot  fall  before  the  epoch  of  extended  Greek 
colonisation.  Though  it  is  false  that  Homer  and  Hesiod 
made  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  sense  of  establishing 
gods  and  cults,  or  in  altering  any  old  local  worships,  it  seems 

1 TV.  393-9  : ^/ttos  5e  x^0(PV  Kvavoirrepos  r/xGa  t€tti£ 
u£a>  hpt£Ap.tvos,  Oepos  avOpuiiroitTiv  aeiSeiv 
6.p\erai , a r«  iricris  koI  fipucris  0rjAus  itpcrri, 

Kai  Tf  jrai'Ji/u.fpdis  rs  Kal  f/wo?  au8),i» 

* Hei  eV  alvorduf , 6it6t(  xp^a  2fipio$ 

vol.  i. — i 1; 
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that  Hesiod  especially  did  give  to  the  later  literary  Greeks  a 
Summa  Theologies , to  which  they  referred  for  the  origin  and 
relationships  of  gods  and  heroes. 

. This  is  especially  true  of  (i)  the  Catalogue , in  three  books* 
to  which  was  joined  the  Great  Eoiai  (17  olrj),  or  Catalogue 
of  Women,  in  two  more  books,  generally  quoted  as  an  inde- 
pendent work.1  The  Catalogue  was  a sort  of  Greek  Peerage , 
and  gave  the  family  trees  and  relationships  of  the  principal 
Greek  heroes,  so  showing  the  parentage  of  the  Htolic  and  Doric 
nobility.  We  have  a fair  idea  of  the  fourth  book  from  the 
fragment  preserved  at  the  opening  of  the  Shield  of  Heracles. 
The  date  of  the  Eoiai  cannot  be  determined  more  accurately 
than  by  the  allusions  quoted  from  it  (a)  to  the  nymph  Cyrene, 
probably,  therefore,  after  the  founding  of  that  colony  (01.  39) ; 
that  of  the  Catalogue  by  allusions  (/3)  to  the  Sicilian  Ortygia, 
and  (y)  to  the  fable  of  Io,  which  Kirchhoff  thinks  to  have  come 
into  vogue  about  01.  30.  But  all  these  inferences  are  very  un- 
certain. (2)  The  Alyi/uos  attributed  by  most  people  to  Hesiod, 
but  by  some  to  Cercops  the  Milesian,  was  a poem  on  the  war 
of  HCgimius,  King  of  the  Dorians,  with  Heracles  as  his  ally, 
against  the  Lapithse.  It  seems  to  have  been  mainly  intended 
to  bring  the  Doric  conquerors  of  the  Peloponnesus  into  rela- 
tion with  Heracles,  through  their  chiefs,  who  boasted  of  their 
descent  from  him.  (3)  The  K??ukos  ydp,os  was  also  a poem  in- 
troducing Heracles  as  a leading  character,  and  celebrating  his 
exploits.2  (4)  The  MeXa/xTroSia.  was  about  Melampus,  Teiresias, 
Calchas,  and  other  famous  prophet-priests,  and  may  have  con- 
tained some  account  of  the  history  of  prophecy. 

§ 86.  It  is  evidently  owing  to  this  poem  that  its  supposed 
author,  Hesiod,  was  considered  the  forerunner  of  the  Orphic 
mystical  school.  Of  his  successors  in  this  direction  we  have, 
besides  Orpheus,  Eumolpus,  Musoeus,  and  Epimenides,  but  to 
us  these  are  mere  names.  In  the  genealogical  direction,  we  have 
the  Laconian  Kinsethon,  Asius,  Chersias,  Eumelus  (Kopivtfiax-u), 
the  anonymous  authors  of  the  Nav^d/ma  lin),  ’ApyoAiKa,  and 

1 In  Locris,  the  probable  home  of  this  poem,  the  importance  of  female 
ancestry  (the  primitive  Mutterrecht)  long  survived.  Cf.  Bergk,  LG.  i.  p.  1002. 

2 Plutarch  ( Sympos . viii.  S,  § 4)  speaks  of  it  as  foisted  upon  Hesiod 
by  an  anonymous  author. 
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the  <J>«pumV,  and  others  who  were  not  apparently  in  any  con- 
tact with  the  Ionic  epic,  but  Hesiodic  in  character. 

The  ’Apif.ia(7Tr£in  by  Aristeas  of  Proconnesus  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a collection  of  fantastic  fables  about  nations  and 
countries  beyond  the  knowledge,  but  within  the  rumour  and 
the  imagination,  of  the  early  Ionic  adventurers  into  strange 
seas  and  coasts.  There  was,  indeed,  a supposed  journey  round 
the  world,  or  y»7c  -irepiodoc,  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  but  probably  of 
later  origin.1  A few  lines  are  also  preserved  of  the  Xe/pwvoe 
hvobrjicai,  a set  of  moral  instructions  supposed  to  be  given  by 
Cheiron  to  Achilles,  and  which  Quintilian  says  were  thought  He- 
siod’s till  pronounced  spurious  by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.2 

§ 87.  It  remains  to  give  a short  sketch  of  the  external  his- 
tory of  the  Hesiodic  poems  through  antiquity,  and  down  to 
our  own  day.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  whether  the  strong  family 
likeness  in  Archilochus  to  Hesiod  arises  from  a similarity 
in  tone  and  style,  or  from  direct  contact.  The  extant  frag- 
ments are  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  latter,  which  would  hardly 
place  Hesiod  at  an  earlier  date  than  I am  disposed  to  accord 
him.  But  if  he  were  an  earlier  contemporary,  and  living  in  a 
parallel  state  of  things,  general  similarities  might  be  expected. 
Archilochus  told  beast  fables  like  that  in  Hesiod.  He  unjustly 
reviles  the  climate  of  Tnasos  and  its  barrenness,  in  contrast 
to  the  valley  of  the  Siris,  just  as  Hesiod  censures  the  rich 
Breotia,  as  compared  with  Kyme.  Yet  there  is  no  proof  of 
borrowing.  The  same  may  be  said  as  regards  Semonides  of 
Amorgos,  whom  the  critics  place,  doubtfully,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  b.c.,  and  contemporary  with  Archilochus. 
Here,  again,  there  are  strong  family  likenesses  to  the  Works ; 

' It  is  cited  by  Strabo,  vii.  p.  302,  and  there  is  also  an  astronomy , 
cited  by  Plutarch  and  Pliny. 

2 Of  Hesiodic  fragments  there  are  several  collections,  of  which  those  by 
Diintzer  (Koln,  1840-41),  by  Marckscheffel  (Lips.  1840,  which  also  con- 
tains the  fragments  of  the  other  authors  above  alluded  to),  by  Gottling 
(appendix  to  his  Hesiod,  ed.  2,  Gotha,  1843),  and  by  F.  S.  Lehrs  (in  the 
Didot  Corpus  Epicorum,  Paris,  1862),  are  all  to  be  recommended,  the  last 
being,  of  course,  the  fullest  and  best.  The  old  lists  of  the  works  ascribed 
to  Hesiod  are  found  in  Pausanias,  ix.  31,  5,  and  in  Suidas,  art.  'HaioSos ; 
they  contain  a few  additional  titles  to  those  I have  mentioned.  There  are 
since  collections  by  Kinkel  and  Diintzer. 
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but  the  only  passage  (in  the  Theogony ) which  could  be  sup- 
posed the  direct  model  of  Semonides’  satire  on  women  is  de- 
cidedly an  interpolation  in  Hesiod,  and  its  use  of  the  bee  (in 
an  opposed  sense  to  that  of  Semonides)  for  the  working  men, 
with  drones  for  the  women,  seems  to  me  plainly  a satiric  cor- 
rection of  Semonides,  and  composed  after  his  famous  poem. 

We  know  nothing  whatever  of  Kerkops,  who  is  mentioned 
as  Hesiod’s  earliest  follower  and  rival,  nor  is  there  any  real  evi- 
dence of  Terpander  having  been  such.  In  the  extant  lyric  and 
elegiac  fragments  no  certain  trace  appears  till  Alcaeus,  whose 
frag.  39  is  a most  distinct  copy  of  Hesiod.  So  likewise  the  re- 
semblances in  Theognis  are  far  more  than  general,  and  it  seems 
undeniable  that  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  the  poems  of 
Hesiod — at  least  the  Works — were  well  known  and  circulated. 

Acusilaus  is  mentioned  by  Plato,  Josephus,  and  a schol.  on 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  as  a commentator  or  prose  paraphrast 
of  the  Theogojiy.  Bernhardy  supposes  him  to  have  been  a 
Peloponnesian  theologian,  who  collected  genealogies  and  cos- 
mogonies, and  arranged  them  after  the  manner  of  Hesiod, 
though  in  prose.  But  we  are  left  quite  in  the  dark  by  our 
authorities  concerning  him. 

Most  critics  refer  to  the  same  epoch  an  old  poem  on 
the  Contest  and  the  Origin  of  Homer  and  Hesiod , which  is 
largely  quoted  in  the  extant  tract  of  that  title.1  This  poem 
seems,  at  any  rate,  to  have  originated  in  those  days  when  the 
gnomic  and  sententious  Boeotian  school  had  obtained  a greater 
popularity  than  its  Ionic  rival.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  con- 
test of  Chalcis,  and  the  author  aims  at  proving  that,  although 
Hesiod  was  declared  victor,  Homer  was  far  the  greater  poet — a 
needless  task.  But,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  very  existence 
of  such  a poem  is  denied  by  the  most  recent  critic,  Nietzsche. 

Shortly  before  and  after  the  times  of  the  Persian  wars, 
Xenophanes,  and  then  Heracleitus,  attack  Hesiod — the  first  for 
his  immoral  teaching,  along  with  Homer,  about  the  doings  o 
the  gods  ( Theogony  and  Catalogue)  ; the  second  for  idle  learn- 
ing on  the  same  profitless  subject. 

1 Printed  at  the  end  of  Gottling’s  and  Lehrs’  editions  of  Hesiod  ; and 
more  recently,  with  great  critical  care,  in  the  Acta  Soc.  Phil,  of  Leipzig, 
vol.  i.  pp.  I,  sq.,  by  F.  Nietzsche. 
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It  seems  that  he  was  subjected  to  some  critical  revi- 
sion, about  this  time,  by  the  commission  of  Peisistratus,  for 
Plutarch  ( Theseus , c.  20)  mentions  a verse  which  was  then  re- 
moved. Whether  the  poems  had  been  hitherto  preserved  by  a 
school  of  Hesiodic  rhapsodists,  is  not  sufficiently  clear.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  they  were  recited  at  poetical  con- 
tests, and  in  early  days  without  musical  accompaniment,  for 
Pausanias1  criticises  a statue  of  Hesiod  with  a lyre  on  his  knees 
as  absurd,  seeing  that  he  sang  with  a bay  branch  in  his  hand. 
This  was  in  contrast  to  the  Ionic  rhapsodising.2  These  op- 
posed methods  were  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  after  times, 
and  were  even  occasionally  reversed. 

But  in  Attic  days  Hesiod  attained  a widespread  popularity 
as  an  author  of  moral  instruction  for  the  use  of  schoolmasters 
and  parents.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  always  regarded  the  Works 
as  an  ethical  treatise,  while  the  Romans  laid  more  stress 
on  its  agricultural  side.  Plato  constantly  alludes  to  Hesiod, 
and  quotes  him,  not  very  accurately,  as  an  authority  in  morals 
and  in  theology.  He  is  similarly  cited  by  Xenophon.  So 
thoroughly  was  this  recognised  that  the  comic  writers  brought 
him  on  the  stage  as  the  ideal  of  an  old-fashioned  schoolmaster, 
full  of  cut-and-dry  moral  advices.  The  philosophers  who  suc- 
ceeded Plato,  especially  the  Stoics  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  made 
him  the  subject  of  criticism;  and  Epicurus  is  said  to  have  got 
his  first  impulse  towards  philosophy  from  reading  the  Theogony. 
The  same  story  is  told  of  Manilius,  the  Roman  poet. 

Philologically,  the  works  of  Hesiod  excited  the  same  sort  of 
interest  as  those  of  the  Ionic  epic  poets,  but  in  a lesser  degree. 
We  still  have  scanty  traces  of  the  critical  notices  of  Zenodotus, 
Aristophanes,  and  Aristarchus  ; of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  of 
Crates,  and  of  Didymus  ; in  fact,  of  almost  all  those  whose 

1 ix.  30,  2 : W paftdou  bd<pvr)s  $8eK 

2 Pausanias  (x.  7,  3)  tells  us  a story,  that  Hesiod  was  excluded  from 
contending  at  the  Pythian  games,  because  he  had  not  been  taught  to  play 
the  lyre  along  with  his  singing.  But  when  he  adds  that  Ilomer  also  was 
unsuccessful,  because  his  training  in  the  art  could  not  be  perfected  owing 
to  his  want  of  sight,  he  seems  to  repeat  the  stories  of  the  time  when  the 
richer  and  more  elaborate  lyric  poetry  came  to  look  upon  the  old  epic 
recitation  as  bald  and  poor. 
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names  are  found  in  the  Homeric  scholia.  But  Plutarch,  as  a 
Boeotian,  wrote  a special  treatise  in  four  books  on  Hesiod, 
which  the  remaining  fragments  show  to  have  been  both  critical 
and  explanatory,  with  discussions  of  an  antiquarian  and  patriotic 
character,  defending  the  poet  against  objectors.  His  work  was 
the  main  source  of  the  commentary  of  Proclus,  who  again  was 
copied  servilely  by  Tzetzes.  The  later  commentary  of  Manuel 
Moschopulos  is  still  extant,  and  completely  printed  in  the 
Venice  ed.  of  1537. 

§ 88.  The  prose  tract,  The  Contest  of  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
preserved  in  a version  which  mentions  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
but  its  date  is  not  further  fixed.  It  is  very  full  on  the  legends 
and  parentage  of  both  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  antiquity  and 
authority  of  the  legends  told  in  this  tract  are  worthy  of  a moment’s 
discussion.  The  version  in  Plutarch’s  Convivium  (cap.  x.) 
professes  to  give  Lesches  as  the  authority  for  the  contest,  and 
apparently  Lesches  the  cyclic  poet.  If  this  were  so,  the 
legend  is  old  and  of  good  authority,  and  as  such  is  accepted  by 
Gottling  and  other  editors  of  the  life  of  Hesiod.  But  the  stray 
citation  of  Lesches  in  the  middle  of  the  Plutarchian  narrative 
has  offended  modern  critics,  who  have  either  emended  the 
text,  or  considered  it  a marginal  gloss  indicating  that  the 
immediately  following  lines  are  to  be  found  in  Lesches’  poem. 
Nietzsche  goes  further,  and  rejects  the  whole  Convivium  as 
spurious  and  not  by  Plutarch  at  all.  This  being  so,  there 
remains  no  older  authority  cited  in  the  « ywr  than  the  rhetor 
Alkidamas,  a well-known  pupil  of  Gorgias,  who  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter.  This  man  composed  a treatise  called  rijc 
(f)virewQ  Movue'ior,  On  mental  culture , in  which  he  seems  to  have 
described  the  contest  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  show  that 
Homer  was  the  forerunner  of  Gorgias  in  rapid  improvisation 
and  extempore  reply.  Drawing  his  conclusions  from  slight 
and  to  me  insufficient  hints,  Nietzsche  infers  that  the  opening 
part  of  Alkidamas’  book  contained  a much  fuller  account  of  the 
contest  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  from  which  the  author  of  our 
extant  aywv  abridged  his  narrative,  particularly  by  cutting 
down  the  citations.  When  Nietzsche  further  asserts  that  Alki- 
damas invented  the  whole  story  of  the  Contest,  and  that  to  him 
we  must  refer  all  our  legends  of  it,  he  goes,  I think,  a great  deal 
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too  far.  The  passage  in  Hesiod’s  1 forks  about  the  contest  at 
Chalcis  is  probably  older  than  Alkidamas,  even  if  interpolated, 
and  I can  hardly  believe  that  this  alleged  contest  and  rivalry 
between  the  two  great  epic  bards  was  not  thought  of  till  the 
rhetor’s  time.  Among  the  Petrie  Papyri  (i.  p.  72)  I found  a 
fragment  of  the  text  from  the  third  century  B.c.  which  agrees 
with  the  extant  copy,  so  that  its  Hadrianic  origin  is  completely 
out  of  the  question. 

The  Contest  also  cites  Eratosthenes  the  Alexandrian,  who 
wrote  a poem  called  ‘HcrtoSos  17  ’Avrcpivvs  on  the  story  of  the 
poet’s  death  ; but  whether  he  differed  widely  from  Alkidamas, 
and  used  other  legends,  we  cannot  tell.  So  also  Aristotle  is 
said  to  have  mentioned  the  tomb  of  Hesiod  in  his  Polity  of  the 
Orchomenians,  but  here  again  we  have  only, a stray  citation.1 

The  yeVos  'Ho-ioSov,  generally  printed  as  a preface  to  his 
works,  is  probably  a mere  compilation  of  Joh.  Tzetzes,  from 
Proclus,  but  is  very  instructive,  like  the  dydjv,  in  indicating  to 
us  what  materials  were  still  at  hand  in  that  epoch. 

§ 89.  Bibliographical.  Passing  on  to  the  MSS.  left  us,  we 
find  a very  great  number  of  copies  of  the  Works , covered 
with  scholia,  and  often  with  illustrations  of  the  farming  imple- 
ments, but  not  critically  valuable.  The  oldest2  seems  to  be  the 
Medicean  5,  of  the  eleventh  century ; then  the  Medicean  3 (Plut. 
xxxii.  1 5),  of  the  twelfth.  The  rest  are  all  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth century  books,  generally  on  paper,  full  of  scholia  and 
notes,  and  variously  put  together  with  the  other  Hesiodic 
works,  and  with  Theocritus,  Nonnus,  the  pseudo-Pythagorea, 
and  other  moral  fragments.  Flach  has  written  monographs  on 
the  scholia  (Leipzig,  1876,  on  the  Theog.  ; Jahn’s  J.  for  1877 
on  the  Works).  The  MS.  copies  of  the  Theogony  and  Shield 
are  not  so  frequent,  and  none,  I believe,  so  old  as  the  twelfth 
century.  The  sort  of  collection  generally  found  in  the  MSS.  is 
well  reproduced  in  the  beautiful  Aldine  ed.  of  1495,  which, 
though  the  Works  were  brought  out  a year  or  two  earlier  at 

1 All  these  legends  have  been  classified,  with  little  positive  result,  by 
O.  Friedel  in  Fleckeisen’s  Jahrbiicher  i or  1879,  pp.  235,  sq.  ; to  which  I 
refer  the  reader  for  elaborate  details.  There  is  also  a paper  on  Hesiod’s 
Life  by  G.  H.  Flach  in  Hermes  for  1874,  pp.  357,  sq.,  and  a discussion  by 
Rohde  in  Rhein.  Mus.  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  380,  sq. 

2 Not  to  mention  some  trifling  papyrus  fragments  of  Hesiod  in  the 
Rainer  Papyri,  vol.  i.  3-4. 
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Milan,  is  the  first  which  gives  the  whole,  and  is  the  Ed. 
tnnceps  for  the  rest  of  Hesiod.  It  contains  a great  many 
other  authors,  and  .even  stray  collections  of  proverbs.  The 
Juntine  eds.  of  1515  and  1540  are  said  to  be  mere  copies  of 
the  Aldine.  That  of  rrincavelli  in  1537  gives  the  scholia  in 
full,  and  has  independent  merit.  Then  come  the  great  edi- 
tion of  Stephanus  (1566),  and  a very  complete  one  of  D. 
Heinsius.  Of  later  commentators  the  first  place  is  due  to 
Gaisford,  whose  Oxford  edition  is  admirable  from  its  fulness  of 
research  about  both  MSS.  and  scholia  (Poetce  minores  Greed , 
1814-20).  Next  may  be  mentioned  Gottling’s  (3rd  ed.  by 
hlach,  1878,  with  good  Prolegomena  and  notes).  Then  the  edi- 
tions of  Lehrs,  Marckscheffel,  Paley,  which  last  has  many 
questionable  derivations  and  speculations  about  the  Digamma. 1 
We  have  also  the  critical  ed.  of  Koechly  and  Kinkel,  which 
has  been  reproduced  in  the  newest  Teubner  text.  The  Theo- 
gotiy  has  been  separately  published  by  Flach,  and  previously 
by  Wolf  and  by  Welcker.  Since  then  we  have  the  critical 
recension  of  A.  hick,  with  his  peculiar  theories  concerning  the 
text  in  Bezzenberger's  Beitrdge , xii.  1,  sq.,  and  in  a separate 
number.  There  are  many  special  dissertations  cited  in  the 
article  Hesiod  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brit. 

I he  imitations  in  Virgil’s  Georgies  are  too  well  known 

I have  said  nothing  about  the  Digamma,  because  I do  not  believe  its 
presence  or  absence  can  as  yet  be  applied  in  determining  the  genuineness 
or  spuriousness  of  any  line  in  Hesiod.  The  careful  researches  of  the  Ger- 
mans have  shown  that  it  is  present  or  absent  in  the  same  word  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  metre  ; and  there  seems  really  evidence  for  the  fact 
that  the  Digamma  was  a letter  which  could  be  arbitrarily  used  or  dispensed 
with  in  epic  poetry.  There  is  the  most  surprising  variation,  exactly  of  the 
same  kind,  though  without  metrical  reasons,  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  same 
towns.  According  to  the  researches  of  Tick,  the  Ionians  had  lost  it  at  a 
very  early  period  ; the  Alolians,  and  probably  the  Delphian  or  Boeotian 
dialect,  which  Hesiod  used,  still  retained  it.  But  by  transliterating  old  Aeolic 
poems  into  the  more  fashionable  Ionic,  there  arose  inconsistency  of  use,  some 
old  forms  resisting  the  change,  while  others  could  be  replaced  by  metrical 
equivalents.  This  jumble  of  dialects,  however,  soon  became  fashionable, 
and  was  used  as  an  epic  dialect,  quite  artificial,  and  yet  presently  becoming 
popular.  I do  not  think  that  the  means  at  our  disposal  yet  enable  11s  to 
cetermine  whether  a particular  passage  is  an  old  poem  transliterated  ora 
later  poem  written  in  the  composite  dialect. 
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to  requiie  closer  description  There  are  translations  into 
German  by  Voss,  and  Uschner,  and  into  French  by  Gin  and 
Bergier,  in  addition  to  the  Latin  hexameter'  translations  of  the 
Italians,  N.  Valla,  and  B.  Zamagna,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  the  early  French  one  of  Jacques  le  Gras  in  1586. 

As  to  English  translations,  I cannot  find  any  mention  of 
more  than  three.  The  first  is  of  the  Works  only,  the  ‘ Georgies 
of  Hesiod,’ by  George  Chapman  (1618).  This,  like  all  Chap- 
man’s work,  is  poetical  and  spirited,  but  often  very  obscure 
to  modern  readers,  though  it  constantly  cites  the  original  in 
foot-notes.  The  book,  which  was  very  scarce,  has  been  re- 
printed, with  other  of  Chapman’s  translations,  by  J.  R.  Smith 
(London,  1858).  Next  we  have  the  work  of  Cooke  (1743), 
who  seems  unaware  of  Chapman’s  translation,  and  who  gives 
11s  a pretentious  and  dull  rendering  of  the  Works  and 
Theogony  in  heroic  verse.  The  last  and  best,  and  the  only 
complete  translation,  including  the  Shield , is  that  of  Elton 
(2nd  ed.  1815),  who  knew  his  predecessors  well,  and  gives  us 
scholarly  renderings  of  the  Works  in  heroic  rimes,  and  of  the 
other  two  poems  in  blank  verse.  Parnell’s  Pandora , or  the 
Rise  of  Woman,  is  a free  imitation  of  the  corresponding  pair  of 
passages  in  Hesiod. 

§ 90.  There  is  no  use  in  discussing  the  several  busts  and 
statues  of  Hesiod,  which  Fausanias  saw  and  describes  in  his  tour 
through  Greece.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  these,  like  the 
portraits  of  Homer,  were  mere  works  of  imagination,  and  have 
no  historical  claims.  There  are  five  epigrams  or  epitaphs  upon 
him  extant,  two  quoted  at  the  end  of  Tzetzes’  Greek  preface  to 
his  works,  and  stated  to  be  set  over  his  tomb  in  the  agora  of 
Orchomenus— one  of  them  ascribed  to  Pindar.  Three  others 
are  in  the  Anthology,  one  of  which,  by  Alcteus  of  Messene,  lias 
considerable  merit. 

§ 91.  Theie  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  antagonism  between 
the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  rhapsodists  in  the  legend  of  the 
contest  of  the  poets,  and  we  may  even  infer  from-  the  alleged 
victory  of  the  inferior  but  more  didactic  poet,  that  as  the 
audience  became  more  reflective,  and  as  they  came  to  regard 
the  poet  as  an  educator,  the  more  explicit  moral  purpose,  and 
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the  plainer  preaching  of  the  Hesiodic  school,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  superior  to  the  mere  stimulating  of  the  sense  of 
honour  through  the  imagination  by  the  heroic  poems.  But  it 
might  have  been  easily  foretold  that  the  controversy  would  not 
stop  there,  and  that  as  philosophy  arose,  the  whole  system  of 
the  chivalry  of  Homer  and  the  Theogonic  dogmatism  of  Hesiod 
would  find  opponents  from  a totally  different  platform.  It 
nv’ght  perhaps  even  have  been  anticipated  that  these  opponents 
would  choose  the  very  form  of  the  Ionic  epos  to  embody  their 
criticisms.  The  Golden  Verses'  ascribed  to  the  school  of  Pytha- 
goras, which  contain  the  condensed  morals  of  the  older  epics, 
even  were  they  genuine,  are  not  so  natural  an  outcome  of  the 
clever  restless  Greek  mind  as  the  making  of  objections  and 
exceptions. 

§ 92.  These  found  their  earliest  spokesman  in  Xenophanes 
of  Colophon,  who  travelled  through  the  Hellenic  world  during 
most  of  the  fifth  century,  but  who  seems  to  have  formulated  his 
system  in  early  life,  and  to  have  disseminated  it  in  his  wanderings 
as  a rhapsode,  in  opposition  to  those  who  were  reciting  the  old 
epics  at  every  festival  throughout  Greece.  Xenophanes  was 
indeed  a poet  of  various  accomplishments,  and  we  have  ad- 
mirable fragments  of  his  elegiacs,  which  will  be  mentioned  in 
their  place  (below  p.  208),  as  well  as  a few  iambic  lines.  But 
these,  though  they  show  the  independent  and  radical  spirit  of 
the  man,  were  chiefly  social  poems,  and  evidently  did  not  con- 
tain his  main  philosophy.  This  he  published  by  going  about 
as  a rhapsode,  and  reciting  it  in  the  same  epic  form  as  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  We  have  sufficient  remnants  to 
show  that  he  systematically  attacked  the  anthropomorphism  of 
Greek  religion,  the  plurality  and  conflicting  interests  of  the 
gods,  and  that  he  asserted  the  unity  and  purity  of  the  Deity. 
But  the  allusions  of  such  critics  as  Aristotle  prove  that  his  po- 
lemic was  not  merely  theological,  and  that  his  negative  criti- 
cism was  associated  with  metaphysical  speculations  on  the  unity 
not  only  of  the  Deity,  but  of  the  world.  It  was  from  this  point 
of  view  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school,  as  he 
lived  much  of  his  later  life  in  this  Italiot  city,  and  as  his  sys- 
tem was  taken  up  and  developed  by  his  great  pupil  Parmenides. 

1 Their  remains  are  printed  at  the  end  of  Gottling’s  Hesiod. 
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§ 93.  If  we  could  trust  the  chronological  points  in  Tlato  s dia- 
logues, Parmenides  was  sixty-five  when  Socrates  was  a ‘very 
young  man,’  perhaps  between  fifteen  and  twenty  ; but  Plato 
cares  for  none  of  these  things,  and  looks  only  to  dramatic  and 
not  to  historical  propriety.  It  seems  more  likely  that  Parme- 
nides came  earlier,  perhaps  about  the  opening  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  lie  still  adhered  in  philosophy  to  the  old  didactic  epic, 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  serious  teaching  by  Hesiod 
and  his  school.  But  it  is  evident  that  while  prose  composition, 
both  in  history  and  in  philosophy,  since  Hecatteus  and  Hera- 
cleitus  showed  the  way,  made  rapid  progress  among  the  Ionians 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily  adhered  to  the 
poetic  form,  as  is  the  case  with  Empedocles,  who  wrote  even 
a generation  or  twro  later.  1 hus  the  fact  that  Heracleitus  had 
published  his  thoughts  in  prose  at  Ephesus  is  no  proof  that 
the  hexameter  poem  of  Parmenides  may  not  have  been  later  in 
date,  though  more  primitive  in  form.  We  fortunately  have  the 
opening  of  the  work  preserved  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  combined  (like  the  poem  of  Empedocles 
copied  by  Lucretius)  remarkable  brilliancy  of  fancy  with  pro- 
fundity of  thought.1 

1 This  introduction  is  preserved  by  Sextus  Empiricus  {Adi.  Math.  viL 

''lmroi  TOLL  fie  <f)€pOV<TlV,  OGOV  T €7 A Ovflbs  IKO.I  01, 
ire/nrou,  eire l fi  is  dbbu  &r)<rav  iro\v(pr]fiov  fryovaai 
Aaifiouos  $7  KaTa  ttolvt  clvttj  (pepei  eibora  (pu>~a‘ 
tt ) (pepbfirju,  rfi  yap  fie  iro\v(ppa(TTOi  (pipov  'lttitoi 
apfia  Tiraivovaai'  Kovpai  5*  dbbu  rjyefiouevou 
*HA.ict5es  Kovpai , irpoXiirovGai  bco/iara  uvktos , 
els  (paos,  waafievai  Kpardov  tfnro  KaXxrnTpas. 

yA£a> v 5’  iv  xvolV(Tlv  ^ €L  ^^PL770S 
ai96fieuos , boioTs  yap  iireiyeTO  8iuojto7gl 
kvk\ois  apL<poTep(v9eu,  ore  gtt epxotaro  irepireiv. 

*E uOa  Trv\ai  uvktos  re  Kal  ^fiarbs  elcri  Ke\evO<au, 

Kai  <T(pas  vTripOupou  a/i(pls  exet  ovb6s, 

aural  5’  aldepi  K€K\eiurai  fieyaXoiGi  Ouperpots 
TU)U  06  AlKT]  TTO\vTTOIVOS  *X*1  a[A0lf$0VS. 

rr)V  be  Trap<pafieuai  Kovpai  fiaXaKinGi  \6yoi(TL 
*jr e7aau  eTTKppabeus , cos  crcpiu  fiaKaucarbu  ox'/fl 
torepecjs  d>crei€  iruXeoou  &tto‘  ral  be  duperpmu 
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Other  considerable  extracts  from  Parmenides  are  quoted  by 
Simplicius,  in  which  we  no  longer  find  the  theological  tone  of 
Xenophanes,  but  the  purely  metaphysical  treatment  of  the  doc- 
trine known  ever  since  as  the  Eleatic  philosophy.  The  eternal 
and  incorruptible  unity  of  Being,  as  opposed  to  the  fleeting  un- 
reality of  sense,  is  illustrated  with  much  power  and  variety.  The 
celebrated  dialogue  of  Plato,  in  which  Parmenides  is  the  chief 
speaker,  as  well  as  many  allusions  of  Aristotle,  give  us  full  in- 
formation concerning  his  philosophy.  But  from  a literary  point 
of  view,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  though  he  wrote  this  hexameter 
poem  on  Nature , he  was  not  a poet  in  the  same  sense  as  Xeno- 
phanes, who  also  composed  both  elegiacs  and  iambics,  and  was 
a professed  reciter.  He  even  repeated  his  views,  according  to 
Plato  (Soph.  237,  a),  in  a prose  form — the  form  exclusively 
adopted  by  his  immediate  followers,  Zeno  and  Melissus. 
These  therefore  we  must  class  under  the  head  of  early  prose 
writers. 

§ 94.  It  is  indeed  asserted  in  Aristotle’s  Poetic , that  this  sort 
of  epic  composition  has  nothing  in  common  with  Homer  but 
the  metre,  wherefore,  he  adds,  you  call  the  one  a poet,  and  the 
other  rather  a physiologer  than  a poet.  This  remark  specially 
refers  to  Empedocles , the  third  and  greatest  name  on  the  list 
of  our  philosophic  poets,  and  is  but  another  example  of  the 
reckless  judgments  which  the  authority  of  Aristotle  has  disse- 

Xaapt  axaves  n-olpcrav  avamdp.evai,  n okvxa\KOus 
d^ovas  tv  irvpiy^iv  dpoiftaSbv  elxl^airai 
yipipois  kou  nepAvrjir  iv  dpr/pAras"  7}  pa  St  atiruv 
iOvs  (Xov  Kovpat  kclt  apa^nbv  dppa  Kal  'inno vs. 

Kai  pe  Bed  npAppuv  vneSe^aro,  x6‘Pa  Xf‘pl 
5e{i rep^v  e'kev,  uSe  S’  en os  cpdro  nai  pe  npocrr\vSa- 
Kovp'  aSavaroicri  iruvdopos  r)viixoioiv , 

'Innovs  to l ae  ipepovcriv  Udvuv  riperepov  Su, 

Xa?p‘  enel  o&ti  ae  pot  pa  kokt]  npodnepne  veec rOai 
t^v  5’  6Sbv  (fi  yap  an  dvBpunuv  inrbs  narou  tarty), 
a\\a  Bepts  re  Siktj  re.  Xpeu  Se  ire  navra  nv9ea9ai 
ypev  dkpBeias  euneiBeos  arpenes  fprop, 

T)Se  ffporuv  SAl-as,  rats  ovk  evi  mans  d\y0ri*. 

’AX.V  eun-qs  Kal  ravra  paBrjaeai  us  rd  SoKOvv^a 
Xph  Sonipus  yviivai  Si  a navrbs  navra  repuvra. 
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minated  by  means  of  this  corrupt  treatise.  For  had  the  obser- 
vation been  applied  to  Parmenides,  it  might  have  been  possibly 
defended,  though  our  scanty  remains  contain  passages  of  lotty 
imagination  and  true  poetic  fire.  But  applied  to  Empedocles, 
the  remark  is  simply  ridiculous,  and  might  have  been  contemp- 
tuously rejected,  even  if  there  were  not  preserved  to  us  by 
Diogenes  1 the  opinion  of  the  true  Aristotle,  which  happens  in 
express  terms  to  contradict  the  criticisms  of  the  Poetic.  We 
have  furthermore  the  judgments  of  the  careful  Dionysius  on 
his  ‘ austere  harmony,’  which  he  compares  to  that  of  AEschylus, 
and  the  not  inconsistent  praise  of  Plutarch  for  his  inspired  en- 
thusiasm. Mr.  Symonds,  in  his  essay  on  the  poet,  goes  so  far 
as  to  call  him  the  Greek  Shelley,  and  gives  some  striking 
grounds  for  this  singular  judgment. 

As  a poet,  therefore,  Empedocles  must  be  ranked  very  high, 
and  Cicero  expressly  tells  us  that  his  verses  were  far  superior 
to  those  of  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides,  themselves  no  mean 
artists  on  similar  subjects.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause he  came  late  in  the  development  of  didactic  poetry, 
and  in  the  age  when  prose  had  already  been  employed  with 
great  success  by  Heracleitus  for  the  purposes  of  philosophic  ex- 
position. But  although  Empedocles  seems  not  to  have  been 
born  till  about  490  b.c.,  and  was  about  contemporary,  both  in 
birth  and  death,  with  Herodotus,  he  was  born,  not  in  the  home 
of  nascent  prose,  but  at  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  forerunners  of  a literature  widely  different  from  that 
of  the  Ionic  race.  For  Gorgias  is  called  his  pupil,  and  though 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  composed  any  treatise  in  prose,  he 
was  considered  by  Aristotle  the  first  founder  of  the  art  of  rhe- 
toric, which  Gorgias  made  the  occupation  of  his  life. 

Though  of  noble  family — his  grandfather  Empedocles  had 
won  with  a four-horsed  chariot  at  the  71st  Olympiad,  his 
father  Meton  had  been  prominent  in  expelling  the  tyrant 
Thrasydseus— he  was  firmly  devoted  to  democratic  principles, 
and  fought  for  the  demos  of  his  city  against  the  aristocracy. 

1 viii.  3 : tv  He  T<p  irepl  ttoo]tSiv  <pri<Tiv  3ri  Kal  'Opr/paths  & ’Ep.irt8oK\rjs 
Kal  Sfii/bs  irepl  tt)v  (ppaaiv  ytyove,  u.era<popiK6s  r tiv  «al  rots  &\\ois  rois  mpl 
noiijTiKT]V  iviTevyfxaai  xpa/ievos. 
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But,  like  Herodotus  and  other  patriots  of  that  period,  he  found 
it  unpleasant  to  live  at  home  among  hostile  and  jealous  neigh- 
bours ; he  accordingly  left  Agrigentum,  and  retired  to  the 
Peloponnese,  where  he  seems  to  have  died  in  obscurity.  This 
we  may  infer  from  the  many  uncontradicted  legends  which 
became  current  through  Greece  upon  the  subject.  Empedocles 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  striking  figures  in  Greek  litera- 
tuer,  for  he  combined  the  characters  of  soothsayer,  magician 
and  mystic  with  those  of  an  earnest  and  positive  speculator, 
who  first  attempted  a mechanical  explanation  of  nature.  His 
account  of  the  gradual  growth  and  development  of  animated 
organisms  even  gives  him  the  right  to  be  called  the  oldest 
Greek  forerunner  of  Darwin. 

These  physiological  and  physical  speculations,  which  fasci- 
nated the  mind  of  Lucretius,  belong  to  the  province  of  the 
historian  of  philosophy.  But  the  literary  form  in  which  they 
were  clothed  causes  much  perplexity.  For  this  poet-philosopher, 
this  positivist- magician,  would  not  clothe  his  metaphysic  in  any 
but  allegorical  dress.  Thus  the  four  elements  1 which  he  was 
the  first  to  assert  against  Parmenides’  single  Being,  and  which 
lived  in  philosophy  till  yesterday,  are  clothed  in  the  garb  of  the 
people’s  gods : and  his  attraction  and  repulsion,  by  which  the 
world  of  experience  was  compounded  out  of  the  elements,  were 
called  Love  and  Hate  and  N the  former  even 

Aphrodite.  Along  with  these  apparent  concessions  to  the  popular 
faith,  he  held  Pythagorean  doctrines  as  to  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  the  consequent  crime  of  destroying  animal  life,  though 
his  politics  separate  him  widely  from  the  Pythagorean  school. 
His  metaphysic  is  an  independent  syncretism  of  Eleatic  and 
Heracleitic  doctrines,  with  a predominance  of  the  latter,  perhaps 
on  account  of  the  deeper  poetry  of  Heracleitus’  prose.  But 
though  the  man’s  personality,  his  splendid  dress,  his  numerous 
attendants,  and  his  bold  claims  to  supernatural  power,  made 
him  a great  figure  in  the  Sicily  of  his  day,  his  mystical  and 
theological  turn  would  not  bear  the  light  of  positive  science, 

: Tftrtrapa  tuv  ■K&vrutv  fri^cipara.  irpwrov  &kovc 
Zfus  [air]  apy^s  "Hpv  [earth]  re  <pcptcr&io r rj5‘  ’Ai'Weur  [fire] 

Nr/trn's  [water]  ff  SaKpvois  rtyyti  Kpovyu/xa  fipiiruoy. 
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and  he  is  therefore  referred  to  with  less  respect  by  succeeding 
critics  as  a philosopher  than  as  a lofty  poet.  The  tragedies 
and  political  writings  ascribed  to  him  were  spurious  ; his  fveui 
and  KaOctpfiot,  the  formal  exposition  of  his  metaphysic  and  of 
his  theology,  are  the  only  works  recognised  by  modem  critics. 
It  has  been  inferred  from  the  fragments  that  these  books  were 
not  very  consistent,  that  the  various  purifications  and  rites 
recommended  (in  the  ku Happui)  were  little  in  consonance  with 
the  mechanical  and  positive  explanations  of  his  <f>vaLKa. 

§ 95.  They  were,  moreover,  very  alien  to  the  dialectic  of  Gor- 
gias  and  the  succeeding  sophists,  who  cared  little  for  dogmatic 
theology,  and  consistently  rejected  the  ritual  of  the  old  religion 
along  with  its  dogmas.  The  sophists  were  still  more  marked  in 
their  rejection  of  epic  verse  as  the  vehicle  for  philosophic  teach- 
ing. and  in  the  uniform  adoption  of  prose,  which  was  even  then 
introduced  in  the  schools  of  Asia  Minor.  So  strongly  was  this 
felt  in  the  next  generation,  that  there  arises  a formal  oppo- 
sition between  philosophers  and  poets,  the  latter  of  whom  were 
regarded  as  the  mere  exponents  of  the  popular  creed.  Of 
course  this  would  have  been  absurdly  false  in  the  days  of  Par- 
menides and  Empedocles;  but  even  the  latter  was  almost  behind 
his  age,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  onwards 
Greek  philosophy  consistently  adopted  prose  instead  of  a poet- 
ical form.  Anaxagoras  was,  no  doubt,  reflected  in  Euripides, 
and  Epicurus  in  Menander;  but  these  speculative  features  in  the 
drama  were  the  mere  natural  reflex  of  the  deepest  thinking  of 
the  day  upon  its  most  thoughtful  and  serious  poets.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Euripides  was  a mere  parergon  of  his  tragedy.  It 
is  to  this  fixed  purpose  of  philosophy  to  abandon  poetry  that 
we  must  attribute  the  defection  of  such  imaginative  minds  as 
Hippocrates  and  Plato  from  the  ranks  of  the  Greek  poets, 
among  whom  the  latter  (as  an  epigrammatist)  even  made  his 
first  essay.  The  history  of  philosophy  since  that  day  confirms 
the  Greeks  as  to  the  literary  propriety  of  this  decision.  Despite 
the  splendid  attempt  of  Lucretius  to  reproduce  in  the  form  of 
Empedocles  the  most  prosaic  and  vulgar  of  systems,  his  poem 
had  little  influence  upon  his  age,  and  is  even  spoken  of 
by  Cicero  with  some  contempt.  The  Neoplatonists,  however 
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mystical  and  Eleatic  in  tone,  never  returned  to  the  more 
ancient  and  indeed  natural  garb  of  their  vague  Pantheism.  The 
Middle  Ages  were  dominated  by  the  prosaic  Aristotle.  Nor 
did  any  of  the  great  heralding  of  modern  thought,  the  rich 
imagery  of  Bacon,  the  mystic  dawning  of  Boehme,  the  god- 
intoxicated  cosmogony  of  Spinoza,  proclaim  itself  to  a world 
weary  of  the  dry  and  arid  light  of  prose  logic  in  the  form  con- 
secrated of  old  to  the  union  of  thought  and  fancy.  In  later 
days,  though  modern  poetry  is  full,  perhaps  too  full,  of  meta- 
physic and  of  anthropology,  we  have  no  greater  attempt  at 
writing  systematic  philosophy  in  verse  than  Pope’s  Essay  on 
Man , or  Mandeville’s  Fable  of  the  Bees.  Thus  Empedocles  is 
peculiarly  interesting  as  the  last  thinker  in  European  philo- 
sophy who  brought  out  a new  system  in  the  form  of  a poem. 

His  fragments  are  preserved  in  Sextus  Empiricus,  Plutarch, 
and  Simplicius,  and  are  best  collected  by  Miillach  (in  Didot’s 
Fragg.  Philosoph.).  There  are  interesting  monographs  on  him 
in  all  the  histories  of  Greek  philosophy,  especially  Zeller’s,  and 
in  Mr.  Symonds’  first  series  on  the  Greek  poets.  The  legend 
of  his  death  in  the  crater  of  Etna  has  inspired  poets  down  to  our 
own  day,  like  Mat.  Arnold,  and  still  lingers  about  the  traditions 
of  the  mountain  through  changes  of  race  and  of  language. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  HOMERIC  HYMNS  AND  TRIFLES. 

§ 96.  There  is  yet  another  class  of  epic  hexameter  poetry 
extant,  besides  the  proper  Ionic  epics,  and  the  didactic  poems 
of  Hesiod  and  the  philosophers.  There  are  transmitted  to  us, 
under  the  title  of  Homeric  Hymns,  a collection  of  five  longer 
and  twenty-nine  shorter  poems  in  epic  dialect  and  metre, 
each  inscribed  to  some  particular  god,  and  narrating  some 
legend  connected  with  him,  but  in  no  sense  religious  hymns, 
as  were  those  of  Pamphus  or  the  hymns  of  the  choral  lyric 
poets.  The  Homeric  Hymns  are  essentially  secular  and  not 
religious;  they  seem  distinctly  intended  to  be  recited  in 
competitions  of  rhapsodes,  and  in  some  cases  even  for  direct 
pay  ; 1 they  are  all  in  form  preludes  (npoolfun)  to  longer  re- 
citations,2 apparently  of  epic  poems,3  though  the  longer  five 
are  expanded  into  substantially  independent  compositions. 

1 Hymn  vi.  sub  fin.  : 

Sbs  S’  iv  ay  Si  vi 

vIkt]v  ripSe  <f>epe<r6a  1,  eprjv  S'  evrvvov  aoiS-pv. 

And  v.  xxx.  and  xxxi.  sub  fin.  : 

irp6(ppciiv  S’  avr’  epSijs  filar ov  Bvp-fjpe'  uira(e. 

2 oipy,  according  to  Bergk,  meant  any  song,  especially  an  epic  poem. 
ofpos  is  used  with  a genitive  (eireaiv,  &c.)  qualifying  it.  Pausanias  calls  a 
hymn  of  Alcseus  to  Apollo  a irpooipuov,  probably  because  it  was  like  in 
character  to  these  Hymns.  The  vopoi  were  really  devotional  poems,  and 
are  as  such  contrasted  by  Pausanias  with  the  secular  hymns  of  the  col- 
lection before  us. 

3 Hymn  xxxi.  : 

tK  <T6o  S’  apfapevos  K\pcra)  pepiiraiv  yevos  avopSn 
fipiBeuv,  Siv  €pya  0eol  0vTjro?<r iv  ZSeigav. 
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§97 . The  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo , apparently  the  third 
in  order  in  the  archetype  of  our  MSS.,  is  by  far  the  best  known 
and  oftenest  quoted  of  the  collection.  It  owes  this  distinction 
chiefly  to  the  famous  description  near  its  close  of  the  old 
festival  at  Delos,  whither  all  the  Ionians  came,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  to  witness  dancing,  singing  and  boxing,  and  to 
wonder  at  the  ventriloquism  which  the  Delian  priestesses  appear 
to  have  studied  to  great  perfection.  Then  follows  a somewhat 
boastful  assertion  of  excellence  on  the  part  of  the  rhapsodist — 
the  blind  man  of  Chios  (probably  Kynsethos  ; cf.  Fick,  Odyss. 
pp.  278,  sq.).  The  main  body  of  the  hymn  narrates  the  adven- 
tures of  Latona  before  the  birth  of  Apollo,  her  final  reception 
by  the  personified  island  Delos,  and  the  long-delayed  birth 
of  the  god.  Artemis  is  not  mentioned,  and  cannot  therefore 
have  been  regarded  as  his  twin-sister  in  the  Delian  legend.  The 
style  of  the  poem  is  good  and  clear,  and  indicates  a date 
when  epic  language  and  metre  were  perfectly  understood.1 

§ 98.  Our  MSS.  combine  this  hymn  (178  lines.)  and  what 
is  now  established  to  be  a distinct  and  later  work,  the  Hymn 
to  the  Pythian  Apollo.  The  allusions  of  Thucydides  and  of 
Aristides2  imply  that  they  quote  from  the  end  of  the  former 
hymn  (v.  172),  which  is  only  the  case  if  we  separate  the  Pythian 
hymn.  Furthermore,  the  scholiast  on  Pindar 3 quotes  some 
lines  as  Hesiod’s,  in  which  he  boasts  of  contending  with  Homer 
at  Delos  in  hymns  to  Apollo.  This  shows  an  old  belief  that  a 
second  hymn  to  Apollo,  by  Hesiod,  existed.  The  Pythian  hymn 
has  quite  this  character  ; it  is  altogether  occupied  with  Boeotian 
and  Delphian  legends,  and  celebrates  the  settlement  of  the  god 
at  the  rocky  Pytho  after  his  colloquy  with  the  fountain-nymph 
Delphusa,  near  Haliartus,  and  his  slaying  of  the  Python.  Then 
follows  his  adventure,  in  the  form  of  a dolphin,  with  the  Cretan 
sailors,  wrhom  he  brought  round  the  Peloponnesus  from  their 
course,  and  established  as  his  priests  at  the  oracle.  Besides 
the  Boeotian  character  of  its  legends,  the  genealogical  and 
etymological  tone  of  the  poem  betrays  that  it  was  composed 

1 Riem,  De  Hym.  Ap.  Del.  (Munster,  1872),  dates  this  Hymn  about 
600  b.c.  ; Fick  {Odyss.  p.  285)  at  660,  and  prints  a critical  text  (pp. 
2S6,  sq.) ; in  D.B.  xvi.  26,  at  504  ! ! and  gives  reasons. 

2 Cf.  Bergk,  LG.  i.  p.  753*  * Ketn,  h*  *• 
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by  some  Delphian  or  Boeotian  poet  in  imitation  of  the  former 
hymn,  which  it  closely  follows  in  its  construction,  and  ofttimes 
in  diction. 

There  are  many  disturbances  in  the  text,  and  to  these  may 
be  ascribed  apparent  blunders  in  the  geography  of  Boeotia, 
which  the  author  seems  to  have  known  accurately.  He  is  also 
fully  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  There  are 
several  remarkable  and  evidently  intentional  omissions.  The 
site  of  Thebes  is  mentioned  as  being  still  forest,  and  therefore 
supposed  to  have  been  occupied  after  the  settlement  at  Delphi. 
Delphi,  again,  is  only  known  by  the  name  of  Pytho.  Kirrha,  the 
seaport  of  Krissa,  is  never  mentioned,  but  the  latter  is  said  to 
be  near  the  harbour.  Though  describing  a curious  augury  with 
chariots  at  Onchestus  (vv.  53,  sq.),  and  therefore  familiar  with 
one  form  of  horse-racing,  the  poet  represents  Delphusa  as 
dissuading  Apollo  from  settling  near  her  fountain  because  the 
sound  of  horses  and  chariots  would  disturb  him.  The  Germans 
infer  that  this  must  have  been  written  before  the  time  when 
the  Ampnictyons,  immediately  after  the  sacred  war  (590  b.c.), 
established  chariot  races  at  the  Pythian  games.  This  seems  to 
me  founded  on  a mistake,  for  these  contests  were  not  carried  on 
at  Delphi,  which  is  quite  inaccessible  to  chariots,  and  where 
the  stadium  is  far  too  small  for  such  races,  but  at  a special 
hippodrome  in  the  plain  below,  which  Pausanias  specially 
mentions,1  so  that  it  may  always  have  been  held  that  the  god 
chose  his  remote  and  Alpine  retreat  in  order  to  avoid  such 
disturbance.  The  priests  are  told  prophetically,  at  the  close  of 
the  poem,  that  through  their  own  fault  they  will  become  sub- 
ject to  a strange  power,  and  this  again  is  supposed  to  point  to 
the  events  of  the  sacred  war.  But  there  is  no  certainty  in  these 
conjectures. 

Both  this  and  the  former  poem  seem  to  have  been  con- 
siderably interpolated,  as  for  example  with  the  episode  2 of  the 
birth  of  Typhon,  which  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  Theogony 
of  Hesiod.  Other  small  inconsistencies  may  rather  be  ascribed 
to  naivete  and  want  of  critical  spirit  than  to  a diversity  of  poets. 
As  the  Delian  hymn  was  intended  for  recitation  at  Delos,  so  the 
Pythian  is  clearly  intended  for  some  such  purpose  at  Delphi, 

*•  37.  4- 
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• 11.  vv.  127-77. 
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and  seems  not  far  removed  in  date  from  its  forerunner.  But 
as  the  Pythian  contests  were  with  the  lyre,  a Hesiodic  poet 
could  hardly  have  competed  unless  he  abandoned  his  old  cus- 
tom of  reciting  without  accompaniment ; and  indeed  the 
complete  silence  of  the  hymn  about  the  Pythian  contests  sug- 
gests some  definite  reason  for  not  mentioning  them. 

§ 99.  The  Hymns  to  Hermes  (iii.)  and  to  Aphrodite  (iv.)  may 
be  brought  into  comparison  on  account  of  their  familiar  hand- 
ling of  gods,  though  in  other  respects  they  are  widely  contrasted. 
The  text  of  the  former  is  the  most  corrupt  of  all  the  Hymns, 
so  much  so  that  G.  Hermann  and  other  destiuctive  critics 
urge  with  great  force  their  theory  of  its  being  a conglomerate 
of  various  short  pieces  by  different  authors.  1 he  opening  lines 
are  repeated  almost  verbatim  in  the  lesser  Hymn  to  Hermes, 
numbered  xviii.  in  the  collection;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  critical 
discussion  of  the  prefaces  to  Hesiod’s  poems,  and  from  the  many 
short  prooemia  actually  found  in  this  collection,  that  these  intro- 
ductions were  movable,  and  that  the  rejection  of  the  preface 
entails  no  presumption  against  the  unity  of  the  main  body  of 
the  poem.  The  Moscow  MS.  differs  remarkably  from  the  rest 
in  its  text  of  this  poem  ; according  to  Hermann,  because  it 
followed  another  recension,  according  to  Baumeister,  with 
whom  I agree,  because  the  scribe  copying  the  archetype  was  a 
learned  man,  and  set  himself  to  correct  and  emend  what  he 
thought  corrupt. 

The  text  of  the  Hymn  to  Aphrodite  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
purest  and  easiest  of  all,  and  it  is  only  the  perverse  ingenuity 
of  the  Germans  which  has  ventured  to  thrust  upon  us  here 
their  suspicions  of  interpolations.  Ihere  appears  to  be  also 
a considerable  contrast  between  the  two  poems  as  to  diction. 
While  the  Hymn  to  Aphrodite  is  in  very  pure  Ionic— almost 
Homeric— Greek,  and  clearly  composed  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
Hymn  to  Hermes  abounds  in  phrases  only  to  be  found  in 
Hesiod,1  and  shows  evidence  of  Boeotian  or  Arcadian  origin. 
Again,  there  is  a good  deal  of  humour,  and  of  a low  popular 
tone,  about  the  latter,  while  this  homely  tone  is  not  at  all  felt 
in  the  other.  Nevertheless,  these  poems,  as  I have  said,  have 
an  all-important  feature  which  makes  it  suitable  to  connect 
1 Cf.  Mure,  ii.  p.  344,  note. 
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them  together  I mean  the  bold  and  familiar  handling  of  the 
foibles  and  passions  of  the  gods.  Their  moral  tone  is  per- 
haps lower  than  that  of  any  other  old  Greek  poem,  if  we 
except  the  episode  called  the  lay  of  Demodocus,  in  the 
Odyssey  a poem  which  bears  the  most  striking  resemblance 
in  tone  and  diction  to  the  fourth  hymn.  The  passion  of 
the  goddess  is  in  both  represented  as  a foible,  but  hardly  as 
a fault,  and  her  adventures  in  the  hymn  are  represented  as 
brought  upon  her  by  a sort  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  Zeus. 
T he  description  of  her  progress  through  Mount  Ida,  her  power 
over  the  lower  animals  (vv.  70,  sq.),  and  her  meeting  with  An- 
chises,  are  told  with  great  beauty,  but  apparently  without  any 
feeling  of  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  poet.1  It  was  not  till 
Praxiteles  that  sculpture  dared  to  represent  the  undraped 
beauty  of  the  goddess  in  marble.  Poetry  cast  away  such  re- 
strictions far  earlier.  There  is  also  a fine  description  of  the  old 
age  of  Tithonus  (vv.  237-46),  and  of  the  life  of  trees  as  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  wood-nymphs.  The  main  object  of  the 
poem  is  to  extol  the  family  of  Anchises  and  tineas,  whose 
alleged  descendants  (as  is  prophesied  in  the  Iliad)  were  evidently 
important  people  in  the  poet’s  day.2  We  have  no  evidence 
where  they  ruled,  or  whether  they  encouraged  Greek  poetry. 

The  Hymn  to  Hermes  does  not  describe  such  passion,  and 
is  an  account  of  the  birth  and  adventures  of  the  god,  setting 
forth  his  thieving  and  perjury  with  the  most  shameless  effrom 
tery.  To  the  ordinary  Greeks  great  ingenuity  was  enough  at  all 
times  to  palliate  or  even  to  justify  dishonesty,  and  though  Hesiod 
and  the  Delphic  oracle  raised  their  voices  in  favour  of  justice 
and  truth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nation  was  thoroughly 
depraved  in  this  respect.  The  Hymn  to  Hermes  goes  through 
a variety  of  adventures  of  the  god— his  stealing  of  the  oxen  of 
Apollo  immediately  after  his  birth,  his  invention  of  the  lyre,  his 
trial  and  perjury  before  Zeus,  and  the  amusement  and  good- 
nature of  Apollo  in  being  reconciled  to  him.  The  mention  of 
the  seven-stringed  lyre  has  induced  most  critics  to  date  the 
poem  after  Terpander’s  time,  but,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  declared 


1 See  the  opposite  view  in  Sittl,  L.G.  i.  p.  198. 

Fick  (B.B.  ix.  200)  argues  tor  its  Cyprian  attribution 
the  goddess  there. 


at  the  feasts  of 
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absurd  that  the  poet  should  describe  as  an  original  invention  of 
the  god  a net.  improvement  in  the  instrument  made  by  a well- 
known  man  at  a well-known  date.  It  is  therefore  argued  that 
the  seven-stringed  lyre  was  not  unknown  m anc.e„t  days  m 
some  parts  of  Greece,  though  not  generally  adopted  by  literary 
Ivric  poets  till  Terpander.  This  is  indeed  to  be  inferred  from 
Pausanias  who  says  that  Amphion  naturalised  the  Lydian 
feven  staged  lyre  in  Greece.  At  all  events,  this  improved 
lyre  must  have  been  in  common  use  when  the  poem  was 

composed,  probably  not  before  600  b.c. 

As  to  the  literary  merits  of  these  hymns,  authorities  are 
divided.  Most  of  the  Germans  place  the  hymn  to  Hermes 
very  high,  and  think  that  but  for  its  corruptions  it  would  be 
the  most  original  and  striking  of  the  collection.  Mure,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  the  fourth  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  hymns,  and  almost  worthy  of  Homer  himself.  Both  seem 
to  me  to  have  great,  but  contrasted  merits.  The  humour  an 
variety  of  the  one  are  perhaps  equalled  by  ihe  luxurious  richness 
of  the  other.  Both  are  precious  relics  of  old  Greek  poetry, 
and  curious  evidences  of  the  rapid  decay  of  the  old  Gree  * 
religion.  Shelley  has  left  us  a translation  of  the  third  as  well  as 
of  some  of  the  shorter  hymns.  His  version  is  of  course  very  poe- 
tical, but  accentuates  the  comic  element  perhaps  too  stiong  >. 

& 100  The  Hymn  to  Demeter  (v.),  of  nearly  500  lines,  is  o 
a very  different  character,  and  is  to  be  identified  with  some 
Athenian  worship,  either  the  Panathenaic  festival,  it  there  was 
any  occasion  at  that  festival  for  such  a recitation,  or  some 
religious  ceremony  at  Eleusis.  The  hymn  narrates  the  carry- 
ing off  of  Persephone,  who  wandered  m search  of  flowers  t iroug  1 
the  Mysian  plain,  and  was  entranced  with  delight  at  the  nar- 
cissus, which  is  described  with  great  enthusiasm  as  being  an 
important  emblem  in  the  Mysteries.  The  crying  out  of  1 erse- 
phone  is  heard  by  Hecate  and  Helios  alone  from  whom  he 
distracted  mother  finds  out  what  has  happened  to  her  daughter. 
But  Demeter  is  still  more  wroth  at  hearing  that  it  was  done 
with  the  connivance  or  approval  of  Zeus,  and  she  deserts  tie 
immortals  to  live  among  men.  So  she  comes  to  Eleusis,  w lere 
she  sits  by  the  wayside  and  meets  the  daughters  of  keleusgoin3 
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to  draw  water.  They  accost  her  with  kindness,  and  she  is 
installed  as  nurse  of  their  infant  brother  Triptolemus. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  at  greater  detail  into  the  story, 
which  is  told  in  this  hymn  with  singular  clearness  and  beauty. 
Any  difficulties  which  occur  are  due  to  the  corruptions  of 
our  single  MS.,  or  to  the  covert  allusions  to  the  Mysteries 
which  are  evidently  before  the  poet’s  mind  all  through  the  nar- 
ration of  the  legend.  The  critics  generally  do  not  speak  with 
sufficient  warmth  of  the  beauty  of  this  poem,  which  is,  in  my 
opinion,  far  the  noblest  of  the  hymns.  A good  many  Atticisms 
have  been  detected  in  it  by  the  grammarians,  but  I am  not  aware 
of  a single  solid  argument  to  prove  its  date,  even  approximately.1 
It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  quoted  four  times 
by  Pausanias,  with  considerable  variations  from  our  text,  but 
these  are  probably  due  both  to  its  corruption  and  to  inaccuracy 
in  Pausanias  himself.  This  author  also  quotes  an  ancient  hymn 
of  Pamphos  on  the  same  legend,  which  seems  to  have  been 
very  similar  in  argument. 

§ 101.  Of  the  lesser  hymns  the  longest  (vii.)  is  that  to 
Dionysus,  which  describes  his  adventure  with  pirates,  whom  he 
astonished  and  overcame  by  miracles,  when  they  had  captured 
and  bound  him  on  their  ship.  The  critics  think  that  the  portrai- 
ture of  the  god  as  a youth  points  to  the  age  of  Praxiteles,  be- 
cause older  Greek  plastic  art  had  uniformly  made  him  of  severe 
aspect,  and  apparently  middle  age.2  I have  shown  above 
(p.  149)  that  in  the  case  of  Aphrodite  poetry  outran  sculpture  in 
its  development,  and  I feel  convinced  that  the  change  in  the 
form  of  Dionysus  also  was  adopted  in  poetry  long  before  it  was 
attempted,  or  perhaps  could  be  attempted,  in  sculpture.  The 
hymn  seems  certainly  to  have  been  known  to  Euripides,  who 
builds  some  of  the  plot  of  his  Cyclops  on  it,  and  this  subject, 
perhaps  even  this  detail,  was  borrowed  from  the  older  Aris- 

1 Baumeister  (Cow/tt.  in  Hymn.  p.  280)  conjectures  it  to  be  of  the  time  of 
the  Peisistratidae,  when  epic  poetry  experienced  a considerable  revival.  Fick 
( B.B . xvi.  27)  has  given  reasons  for  placing  it  between  540  and  504  B.c. 

- This  story  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  frieze  of  the  choragic  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates  at  Athens  (erected  332  B.c.) — a monument  which  is  now 
best  studied  in  the  drawings  of  Stuart  and  Revett,  made  a century  ago, 
when  the  work  was  less  shattered. 
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tias.1  The  next  hymn  (viii.),  to  Ares,  is  quite  of  a later  and 
metaphysical  turn.  It  abounds  in  strings  of  epithets,  and  rather 
celebrates  the  mental  influences  of  the  deity,  than  his  personal 
adventures.  But  it  is  surely  a satirical  or  comic  poem,  in  which 
the  epithets  are  consciously  heaped  together,  and  the  conclusion 
is  ridiculously  irapa.  irpoaSoKcav.  Yet  it  is  attributed  by  most 
critics  to  the  Orphic  school,  as  is  also  Hymn  xiv.,  To  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods ; though  these  Homeric  hymns  differ  widely  from 
the  Orphic  hymns  on  the  same  subjects. 

I will  only  mention  among  the  rest  that  to  Pan  (xix.), 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  composed  after  the  time 
when  the  worship  of  Pan  was  introduced  at  Athens  (490  B.C.). 
This  little  poem  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  few  extant  Greek 
works  which  show  a love  and  sympathy  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  which  indulge  the  fancy  in  fairy  pictures  of  bold  cliffs  and 
leafy  glens  peopled  by  dancing  nymphs,  and  resounding  with 
the  echo  of  piping  sweeter  than  the  nightingale,  and  the  voices 
of  sportive  and  merry  gods.  It  is  common  among  English 
critics  to  assert  that  only  in  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  of 
earlier  poets  can  we  find  this  peculiar  and  delightful  form  of 
imagination.  The  Hymn  to  Pan,2  which  reminds  us  strongly  of 

1 Patin,  Etudes  sur  les  tragiquts  grecs,  iv.  290. 

* ’A p.<pi  fiot  'Ep/xeiao  (plkov  yivov  evvewe,  MoCtra, 

alynriSyv,  SiKepcora,  <pi\&KpoTov,  Sot  a va  irloy 
SfvSptievr  &/xvSis  <poira  xopo'fiBea'i  Nvp.<pais' 
dire  (tar’  aiylkiwos  irtrpys  orelfiovoi  Kapyva 
II av  avaKCKkiuevai,  vip-iov  Btiv,  aykatBeipov, 
avxfxyevB’,  ts  iravra  A 6<pov  vicpievra  A tkoyx*, 

Kal  Kopvtpas  optcvv  Kal  ireTpyevra  KfkevBa' 

<poiTa  S’  evBa  Kal  tvBa  Sia  fucirfiia  ttvkvbl, 

SAAote  p.ev  (teldooiffiu  t<f>e£Ap.fvos  p.a\aKO?oiv, 

SAAote  S’  av  irirppoiv  tv  TjAi/Jaroitn  Stoixv*?, 
a.Kpori.Tr\v  Kopv<p)]V  p.y\AoKowov  eloavaffalvaiv. 
iroAAa/ci  S’  upyivAevra  SitSpa/xev  odpea  fiaxpa, 
iroAAa/ci  S’  tv  Kvy/uotoi  Sirjkaoe,  Sr; pas  tvalpwv, 
o(ta  SepuA/uevos ' tote  5’  'towepos  tKkayev  olos 
Hyprjs  t^aviuv,  SovaKuv  viro  povoav  advpuv 
ySv/xov  • ovk  tiv  rAvye  irapaSpdp.oi  tv  fxekteooiv 
opvis , ?)t’  eapos  iroKvavBtos  tv  irerakoioiv 
Bprjvov  twiirpoxtovrr’  iaxfi  fxeklyypvv  aoiSfiv, 
avv  St  (Ttptv  tote  N ifxcpai  opfonaSes.  \iyvfio\irvi, 

<poiruoat  irvKva  irooalv  tirl  Kprjvp  ueKavvSpip 
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Euripides’  chorus  (vv.  167  et  seqq.)  in  the  Helena , shows  this 
limitation  to  be  unfounded.  The  rest  are  short  proems  to  various 
gods,  very  similar  in  character  to  the  spurious  opening  lines  of 
Hesiod’s  Works ; one  of  them  (xxv.)  is  even  made  up  of  lines 
from  Hesiod’s  Theogony.  The  short  Hymns  (xiii.  and  xviii.), 
to  Hermes  and  Demcter  are  mere  selections  from  the  greater 
poems  in  honour  of  the  same  gods. 

It  appears  from  this  brief  review  that  the  so-called  Hymns 
are  a very  various  and  motley  collection  of  proems  to  the  gods 
sung  by  rhapsodes  on  secular  occasions.  In  some  cases  these 
preludes  were  expanded  into  independent  poems.  The  older 
and  Ionic  pieces  breathe  a familiar  and  very  secular  handling  of 
the  adventures  of  the  gods  ; the  Hesiodic  pieces  were  more 
serious  and  intended  to  instruct  the  hearers  in  theology  ; while' 
the  semi-Orphic  pieces  were  still  more  reflective  and  solemn. 
But  they  all  assume  the  tone  and  style  of  the  Ionic  epic  school. 
It  is  not  impossible,  in  spite  of  the  later  complexion  of  some 
few  of  them,  that  the  collection  was  made  by  the  commission 
of  Peisistratus  when  they  were  editing  or  collecting  the  remains 
of  both  Homer  and  Hesiod. 

§ 102.  This  kind  of  poetry  was  revived,  as  might  be  expected, 
at  Alexandria,  and  we  have  still  five  hymns  extant  from  the  wreck 
of  Alexandrian  literature,  by  the  celebrated  Callimachus,1  whose 
wonderful  fertility  was  not  destined  to  produce  much  permanent 
fruit.  These  hymns  are  to  Zeus,  Apollo,  Artemis,  Delos,  and 
Demeter  respectively.  They  are  all  of  considerable  length,  those 
to  Artemis  and  Delos  being  the  longest,  but  none  of  them  are 
interesting.  They  celebrate,  like  their  Homeric  prototypes,  the 
birth  and  early  fortunes  of  the  god  addressed  ; but  in  the  case 
of  Delos,  the  wanderings  and  sufferings  of  Latona,  who  is,  how- 
ever, encouraged  by  the  consolations  uttered  by  her  unborn 

/ xeAirovrai ■ Kopvcp rjv  8e  irepitnivti  ovpeos  tix<v — 

Za.ip.aiv  Z'  evda  Kal  iv9a  x°P&v,  rori  S’  is  picrov  iptruv, 
irvKva.  irocriv  Ziiirer  XaTcpos  Z’  iirl  va> to.  Zacpoivbv 

Avyubs  *Xili  A lyupfiaiv  ay a\\6pevos  tppiva  poAirais 

iv  paAaKip  Aeipuvi,  r69i  KpiKos  i)Z‘  udiavBos 
eiitiZris  daAidaiv  Karapitryerai  &Kpna  iroitj. 

Lergk  thinks  {LG.  1.  p.  749)  that  Callimachus  imitated  not  the  secular 
hymns,  but  the  old  religious  nomes— on  what  evidence  I know  not. 
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child  ! Perhaps  the  best  of  these  over-learned  and  frigid 
poems  is  the  Hymn  to  Demeter,  which,  unlike  the  rest,  is 
in  Doric  dialect,  and  which  describes  with  some  , humour  the 
insatiable  hunger  of  Erysichthon,  with  which  Demeter  visited 
aim  for  cutting  down  a poplar  in  her  sacred  grove.  The  text 
has  been  lately  edited,  with  more  care  than  it  deserves,  by 
Meineke  (Berlin,  1861) ; there  is  also  an  old  metrical  translation 
by  Dodd  (London,  1755).  But  modern  scholars  have  long 
since  decided  that  Callimachus,  however  famous  among  the 
Romans,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a classical  author,  though  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  printed  by  Const  Lascaris,  at  Florence, 
in  1494,  in  capital  letters,  among  the  very  earliest  Greek  texts. 

§ 103.  We  have,  in  the  collection  of  so-called  Idylls  ascribed 
to  Theocritus,  three  poems  which  may  properly  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  Homeric  Hymns.  One  ot  them  (Idyll 
xxii.)  is  professedly  a hymn  to  the  Dioscuri,  celebrating  the 
victory  of  Pollux  over  Amycus,  and  of  Castor  over  Lynceus. 
The  work  is  both  well  conceived  and  executed,  but  Theocritus’ 
mimic  talent  makes  his  dialogue  between  Pollux  and  Amycus 
rather  more  dramatic  than  was  the  fashion  of  the  old  hymns. 
There  are  also  picturesque  touches  (vv.  37,  sq.),  which  speak 
the  poet  of  the  pastoral  Idylls.  Of  the  two  poems  (xxiv.  and 
xxv.)  on  Heracles,  the  first,  which  is  called  the  Infant 
Heracles , and  narrates  his  killing  of  the  snakes  in  his  cradle, 
is  very  like  the  Hymns,  especially  that  to  Demeter,  though  com- 
posed in  the  Doric  dialect.  It  is  not  certain  that  we  have  the 
end  of  the  poem  preserved.  The  second  poem  is  somewhat 
more  epic  in  form,  and  is  probably  a fragment  ot  a longer 
work,  or  composed  with  a larger  plan.  It  narrates  the  visit  of 
Heracles  to  Augeias  of  Elis,  where  he  tells  the  king’s  son  his 
adventure  with  the  Nemean  lion.  There  are  buco  ic  expres- 
sions scattered  all  through  this  epic  poem,  which  seem  to  vouch 
for  its  authorship.  Many  critics  are  disposed  to  view  it  as  a mere 
fragment  of  Peisander  or  of  Panyasis  or  Rhianus.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  poem  stands,  it  detaches  one  or  two  adventures  of  a god, 
and  tells  them  in  epic  form,  so  that  it  is  fairly  to  be  connected 

1 There  is  an  admirable  study  on  Callimachus  by  A.  Couat,  who  devote* 
most  of  his  volume  entitled  La  Foesie  alexandrine , Faris  1SS3,  to  that  poet. 
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with  the  professed  imitations  of  the  Hymns  in  the  other  Thco- 
critean  poems  just  mentioned.  They  all  show  not  only  a perfect 
handling  of  epic  style  and  manner,  but  considerable  force  and 
beauty,  and  are  quite  worthy  of  the  great  name  of  their  author. 

§ 104.  Of  the  Tlo/yrtn,  or  sportive  effusions  attributed  to 
Homer,  I have  already  discussed  the  Batlle  of  the  Frogs  ami  Mia. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a much  more  important 
poem,  the  Margites , has  not  been  preserved,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  treated  as  the  genuine  work  of  Homer,  even  by  Aristotle, 
who  quotes  it  more  than  once,  and  sees  in  it  (though  falsely) 
the  first  germ  of  comedy.1  It  was  a humorous  description  of  a 
foolish  young  man,  dabbling  in  various  knowledge,  but  ignorant 
of  all  practical  matters,  and  making  terrible  blunders  in  the 
more  delicate  situations  of  life.  From  the  extract  quoted  in 
the  good  editions  of  Suidas,2  it  seems  that  the  poem  was  not 
very  decent  in  its  wit.  There  was  a very  remarkable  feature 
about  its  form — a feature  which  has  exercised  modern  critics 
greatly.  Iambic  lines  were  inserted  at  irregular  intervals  among 
the  hexameters  of  which  it  mainly  consisted.  As  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  attribute  the  poem  to  Pigres,3  it  has  been  thought  that 
he  may  have  added  or  interlarded  these  lines.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion to  which  Bernhardy  comes,  without  positively  asserting 
Pigres  to  be  the  individual  interpolator  ; but  the  conclusion  is 
not  very  safe,  for  in  another  of  the  vuiytua,  the  Eipeffimvr),  we 
have  the  same  feature,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
iambics  were  invented  by  Archilochus  ; they  were  rather  an 
old  popular  form  of  verse  adopted  by  him  for  literary  purposes.* 
The  Margites  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  and 
was  quoted  by  Cratinus,  possibly  Aristophanes,  Callimachus, 
and  the  stoic  Zeno.  By  Dio  Chrysostom,  apparently  quoting 
from  the  latter,  it  was  regarded  as  a juvenile  work  of  Homer. 
In  Suidas’  day  it  seems  to  have  been  already  lost  The  mere 

’ Arist.  Poet.  4 ; Nic.  Eth.  vi.  7. 

2 Sub  voc.  Mapymjs. 

s Sub  voc.  m'yprjs,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Artemisia,  who  is  said  to 
have  interpolated  the  Iliad  with  pentameters. 

• The  mixture  of  hexameters  and  iambics  ts  to  be  seen  in  the  125th 
frag.  (an  epigram)  of  Simonides,  ed.  Bergk. 
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names  of  two  other  poems  classed  under  this  head  are  preserved, 
the  ’EmKiyXiBn  and  the  ' E^rda-s ktoq  cut. 

§ 105.  In  the  pseudo-Herodotean  Life  of  Hcmer  there  are 
preserved  several  other  curious  little  poems,  and  fragments  of 
poems,  which  were  falsely  ascribed  to  the  great  poet,  but  which 
are  to  us  inestimable  as  showing  a glimpse  of  the  popular  songs 
of  early  Greece.  There  is  a beautiful  epitaph  on  King  Midas 
of  Phrygia,  who  had  taken  a daughter  of  Agamemnon,  despot 
of  Kyme,  to  wife,  and  who  died  at  the  time  of  the  Kimmerian 
invasion  (circ.  68cb.c.).  It  is  strictly  an  epigram  on  a bronze 
statue  set  over  the  tomb. 1 There  is  also  an  address  to  the  poet’s 
home,  Smyrna,  which  he  left  on  account  of  the  little  apprecia- 
tion of  his  art,  which  is  probably  (as  Bergk  well  says)  the  earliest 
echantillon  of  lyric  feeling,  though  clothed  in  epic  verse.  It  is 
entitled  to  the  Kymaans,  which  is  thought  a mistake,  arising 
from  the  false  reading  Kvpujg  for  2pupi'??c;  in  the  end  of  the  poem.. 
The  poems  numbered  i.  and  ii.  are  fragments  of  similar  personal 
addresses.  Ot  the  rest  two  deserve  special  notice — that  entitled 
Kriyu ii'oc  or  Kep.i/utic,  a little  address  of  a wandering  minstrel  to 
the  potters  as  they  are  putting  their  work  into  the  oven,  praying 
success  for  them  if  they  reward  him,  but  calling  upon  a strange 
assembly  of  demons,  Sabaktes  and  his  comrades,  Circe  and  the 
Centaurs,  to  spoil  the  work  and  crack  the  ware  if  they  treat  him 
with  stinginess.  The  second,  called  Eipccidivri,2  is  a song  of 

1 XaXKeri  icapQevos  elpl,  S’  eirl  ay]  pan  Ktipaf 

e <tt ’ S.v  v8a> p re  f let] , Kal  SevSpea  paKpa  red-pX-p, 
yeXiis  r avia. iv  tpaivp,  Xapitpy]  re  aeX^vy], 

Kal  irorapol  irX^daxriv,  avaKXv(r)  Se  BaXaaaa' 
avroO  rrjSe  pevovaa  iroXvKXavrtp  eirl  rvpfi'p 
ayyeXeoi  irapiovcn,  MiSrjs  on  rijSe  reOaicrai. 

It  was  by  some  attributed  to  Cleobulus.  It  was  known  to  Simonides,  and 
is  referred  to  by  Plato  ( Phadrus , p.  264)  as  being  a sort  of  poetical 
Round , in  which  the  verses  can  be  transposed  without  spoiling  the  sense. 

2 Aaipa  TTpoarpaTrifiead'  avSpbs  pieya  Suvafievoio, 
t>s  p.eya  pev  Svvarai,  peya  8e  fipepei  uX&ios  ael. 
aural  avaKXlveaOe  Bupaf  irXouTOs  yap  etreicriv 
■rroXXbs,  cruv  irXovrai  Se  Kal  ev<ppo<rvvT)  redaXvTa, 
elpi ivy  r ayaB^i,  ocra  S’  &yyea,  pecrra  pev  fir), 

Kup&air]  S'  ale l Kara  KapSiiriv  epiroi  pa£a. 
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children  going  from  house  to  house  in  autumn  during  Apollo’s 
feast,  and  levying  what  they  can  get,  just  as  poor  children  now  go 
about  on  St.  Stephen’s  or  May-day.  As  already  observed,  this 
little  piece  ends  with  iambic  trimeters.  It  was  probably  sung 
at  Samos,  but  its  age  is  unknown.  These  two  poems,  both  in 
the  practices  they  imply,  and  in  the  superstitions  they  mention, 
give  us  one  of  the  few  glimpses  we  have  into  the  life  of  the 
lower  classes  in  early  times.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Homer  or  with  epic  poetry,  but  as  we  have  no  class  of  poetry 
or  of  literature  where  they  could  find  a natural  place,  they  may 
still  hold  the  place  assigned  to  them  by  the  ancients,  as  vener- 
able fragments  of  what  the  common  people  sang,  while  the 
rhapsodists  were  reciting  their  refined  epics  at  the  courts  of 
kings  and  nobles. 

§ 106.  It  may  be  well  finally  to  dispose  in  a few  words  of  the 
external  history  of  the  collection.  Our  oldest  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  these  Hymns  is  a citation  by  Thucydides  (iii. 
104)  from  the  first  (to  the  Delian  Apollo).  His  quotation  is 
remarkable  for  differing  considerably  in  expression,  though 
not  at  all  in  sense,  from  our  MSS.,  so  that  there  appears 
to  have  been  much  liberty  allowed  the  rhapsodists  in  the 
rendering  of  their  texts.  The  historian  goes  on  to  cite  the 
famous  personal  passage  in  which  the  poet  describes  himself 
as  ‘ the  blind  old  man  of  Chios’  rocky  isle  ’ — a passage  which 
Thucydides,  and  with  him  all  the  ancients,  considered  as  clear 
proof  of  the  blindness  and  of  the  Chian  parentage  of  Homer. 
Accordingly,  though  seldom  cited  in  antiquity,  the  hymns 
generally  went  under  the  name  of  Homer.  There  seems  to  be 
another  allusion  to  the  same  hymn  in  Aristophanes’  Clouds% 


roC  xaiSbs  Se  yvvif  Kara  SltppaSa  p-fitrera.  vfxfj.ii, 
iffxlovoi  5'  £t£ou<ri  KparaixoSes  is  riSe  Su/xa' 
avrr\  S’  iaTtiv  v<paivoi  eV  7)A .tKTpcp  /3e/3aiua. 
Vfvfxal  to:,  vev/xai  iviavcios,  Siare  xeAiSiw 
iorrfK  iv  xpodvpois,  if/i\T]  x65as‘  aWa  (pip’  al\]/a 
wiptrat  rcpS’  'AniWbivt  yvidnSo 
Kat, 

el  fxiv  ti  bdiaeis'  el  Se  /xfy,  ovx  ierii^ofxev 
ov  yip  avvoiKTftrovTes  ivddS'  f/KPoaty. 
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and  to  the  Pythian  or  second  hymn  in  the  Knights  (v.  1015), 
where  he  quotes  (apparently)  v.  265  1 ; but  after  his  day,  the  first 
allusions,  and  those  indirect,  appear  in  a corresponding  hymn 
of  Callimachus,  and  a note  of  Antigonus  Carystius  about  lyre 
strings.  Though  five  or  six  scholia,  gathered  from  the  Iliad, 
Pindar,  and  Aristophanes,  allude  to  them,  we  do  not  possess  a 
single  remark  upon  them  directly  ascribed  to  the  great  Alexan- 
drian critics.  Diodorus  quotes  the  hymns  generally  as  Homer's, 
and  so  does  Philodemus,  in  one  of  the  recovered  Herculanean 
fragments.  Pausanias  also  speaks  of  Homer’s  hymns  generally, 
but  specially  cites  that  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  that  to  the  Pythian, 
and  that  to  Demeter.  Athenseus  cites  the  Hymn  to  Apollo, 
but  hesitates  about  its  authorship.  The  scholiast  on  Pindar 
ascribes  it  to  Ivinaethon  of  Chios.  Suidas  and  the  Lives  of 
Herodotus  and  Homer  ascribe  them  without  criticism  to 
Homer. 

Thus  we  find  almost  no  quotations  from  them  in  antiquity. 
There  is  very  seldom  a reference  to  any  other  hymn  but  that 
to  the  Delian  Apollo.  Yet  about  the  first  century  B.c.  we  find 
the  Hymns  of  Homer  mentioned,  and  Pausanias  seems  specially 
acquainted  with  that  to  Demeter.  The  authors  of  good  Greek 
scholia  cite  them,  and  then  we  lose  all  trace  of  them  till  the 
time  of  Suidas. 

§ 107.  Bibliographical.  Our  extant  MSS.  are  late,  none  of 
them  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century.  Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable is  that  found  at  Moscow  by  Matthiae  in  1780,  and  now 
at  Leyden,  for  it  contains  at  the  opening  a fragment  to  Diony- 
sus, and  next  the  famous  Hymn  to  Demeter,  not  elsewhere  pre- 
served. Nevertheless,  a good  authority,  Baumeister,  prefers 
the  Laurentian  codex  (Plut.  xxxii.  45),  of  about  the  same  date, 
for  purity  of  text  and  general  merit.  All  the  extant  MSS.  seem 
taken  from  one  older  copy,  now  lost  ; but  the  Moscow  copy 
was  written  by  a more  learned  scribe  than  the  rest,  and  there- 
fore more  seriously  interpolated  and  emended.2  The  arche- 

1 v-  575)  where  Homer  is  said  to  have  represented  Iris  winged;  cf.  the 
schol.  on  the  line,  who  refers  to  the  Hymns. 

* A Codex  Estensis  at  Parma  is  now  supposed  to  be  important,  but  not 
yet  collated,  except  by  Gemoll. 
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type  was  already  damaged,  as  is  shown  by  the  short  fragment  of 
the  Hymn  to  Dionysus,  with  which  the  Moscow  codex  opens. 
But,  before  it  was  again  copied  by  the  writers  of  our  other 
codices,  it  had  lost  several  more  of  the  early  pages,  which  con- 
tained the  Hymn  to  Demeter.  From  the  mistakes  made  in  our 
MSS.  we  can  infer  that  even  their  archetype  was  not  very  old, 
and  certainly  not  written  in  capitals.  They  were  first  printed 
at  Florence  in  1488  in  Demetrius’  Chalcondylas’  editio  princeps 
of  Homer.  Then  follow  H.  Stephens,  Joshua  Barnes,  and  the 
Epistola  critica  of  D.  Ruhnken  (1749).  After  the  discovery  of 
the  Moscow  codex  (now  Leidensis),  we  have,  among  others, 
editions  by  F.  A.  Wolf  (Halle,  1796),  by  llgen,  a very  complete 
book,  by  Matthias,  Godf.  Hermann,  and  Franke,  almost  all  with 
the  Batrachomyomcichia  and  Trifles;  then  the  Hymns  alone 
with  commentary  by  A.  Baumeister  (Lips,  i860),  who  has  also 
revised  the  text  in  the  Teubner  series;  Gemoll,  Die  hom. 
Hymnen  (Leip.  1886),  is  now  the  best  editor  of  the  text.  There 
is  a remarkable  article  by  Aug.  Fick  in  BezzenbergeYs  Beitriige, 
ax.  195,  sq.  (1884),  where  he  analyses  the  hymns,  and  gives  his 
theory  of  the  text.  He  argues  that  two  of  the  longer  hymns 
(II.  IV.),  composed,  the  one  for  Delos,  the  other  probably  for 
the  Cyprian  festivals  of  Aphrodite,  show  in  their  metric  a con- 
sistent observance  of  the  digamma,  while  I.,  III.  and  V.  do 
not.  These  latter,  then,  he  considers  to  have  been  originally 
composed  in  Ionic  Greek.  He  appends  a ‘purified’  text  of 
the  greater  and  lesser  Hymns  to  Aphrodite,  that  to  Hermes, 
and  that  to  Demeter.  Of  translations  the  only  older  one  was 
that  of  Chapman  (reprinted  1858),  of  course  without  the  hymn 
to  Demeter ; but  this  latter  has  suggested  to  Mr.  Swinburne  one 
of  his  finest  Poems  and  Ballads.  Mr.  Edgar  has  also  published 
(Edinburgh,  1891)  a new  prose  version  of  the  Hymns.  I can 
now  add  that  an  interesting  fragment  of  the  Hecale  of  Callima- 
chus has  been  found  on  a wooden  tablet  and  published  by 
Gomperz.  This  poem  was  a genre  between  the  epic  and  the 
idyll,  in  epic  form,  narrating  the  hospitality  of  Hecale,  an  old 
Attic  country-woman,  to  Theseus  on  his  way  to  subdue  the  wild 
bull  of  Marathon.  It  was  written  in  contrast  and  criticism  of 
the  long  epics  of  his  rivals. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  LATER  HISTORY  OF  EPIC  POETRY.1 

§ 108.  With  the  so-called  cyclic  poets,  the  natural  course 
of  epic  poetry  had  reached  the  close  of  its  development.  Other 
species  of  poetry  arose  and  satisfied  the  wants  of  a newer  age. 
The  historical  sense  of  the  Greeks,  late  in  growth  and  slow 
in  development,  at  last  substituted  prose  narrative  of  real 
facts  for  the  poetical  treatment  of  myths.  Nevertheless,  the 
unsurpassed  greatness  of  the  old  masterpieces  perpetually 
tempted  men  of  learning  and  refinement  to  try  a new  develop- 
ment on  these  models,  which  had  shown  a sustained  grandeur 
that  no  succeeding  form  or  metre  could  evei  attain.  But  all 
these  attempts  were,  nationally  speaking,  complete  failures, 
though  some  of  them  which  remain  delight  us  by  their  beauty 
and  the  elegance  of  their  execution.2  They  were  in  an- 
cient days  the  study  of  the  learned  few,  in  later  the  arena  for 
displaying  grammatical  accuracy  and  artificial  culture.  E\  en 

1 This  chapter  offers  no  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  Apollonius 
is  the  only  literary  figure  which  it  contains.  But  some  information  con- 
cerning the  later  epic  poets  may  fairly  be  demanded  by  the  special  student, 
perhaps  even  because  they  are  obscure. 

a Chcerilus,  in  an  extant  fragment,  probably  from  the  opening  of  his 
Ptrseis,  states  the  difficulties  of  the  later  epic  poets  with  good  sense  and 
feeling  : — 

TA  juaKap,  oo-tis  tr\v  Kttvov  XP0V0'’  ™Pls  aoli)7)s> 

Moucr<W  depairuiv,  <1  r aK-pparos  f/v  en  \eip.tiv 
vvv  S’  8t6  iravTct  SeSatrrai,  e^oucri  5e  irelpara  r^xya,t 
vcrraroi  ucrre  SpSpov  KareKenropeff , ov 8e  irj)  t<ni 
rivT-p  irairTalvovra  yto(uyks  appa 
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in  the  last  agonies  of  expiring  heathenism,  the  school  of  Egypt 
poured  out  its  turbid  utterance  of  mystery  and  magic  in  long 
mythological  epics,  which  are  now  unknown  save  to  the  curious 
student  of  obscure  books.  All  these  epics  are  outside  the 
proper  course  of  the  national  literature  of  Greece,  which  seems 
always  to  have  exhausted  all  the  originality  in  each  kind  of 
writing  before  it  passed  on  to  the  next.  Nor  do  they  fall 
properly  within  the  scope  of  this  book,  which  is  concerned 
with  that  literature  which  was  in  Greece  national,  and  not  the 
heritage  of  the  few.  It  seems  well,  therefore,  to  dispose  of 
them  briefly  here,  in  order  to  write  the  history  of  succeeding 
kinds  of  literature  without  interruption.  Those  who  desire 
full  and  accurate  information  on  this  very  dry  and  unprofitable 
subject  will  do  well  to  consult  the  elaborate  and  unwearied 
work  of  Bernhardy,  who  has  devoted  120  very  long  pages  to  a 
thorough  examination  of  these  poems  and  fragments.1 

§ 109.  The  earliest  development  of  this  kind  seems  to  have 
been  in  Asia  Minor  about  a century  after  the  chief  cyclic  poets, 
and  the  favourite  subject  the  adventures  of  Heracles.  These 
" er^  specially  treated  in  a poem  called  Heracleia  by  Peisander 
of  Cameirus,  a poet  of  early  but  unknown  date,  whose  authority 
on  the  labours  of  Heracles  is  often  invoked,  and  who  was  the 
first  to  arm  him  with  the  club  and  lion’s  skin.  Asius  of  Samos 
seems  to  have  been  an  equally  early  genealogical  poet,  who  is 
quoted  by  Duris  as  describing  the  luxury  of  the  Ionians  at 
Samos  in  terms  not  unlike  Thucydides’  account  of  the  old 
Athenians.  Athenaeus  cites  a few  comic  lines  from  an  elegy  of 
the  same  poet,  and  Pausanias  refers  to  him  on  obscure  Genea- 
logical questions  about  local  heroes.  These  two  poe^s  are 
generally  placed  much  earlier  than  those  about  to  be  mentioned, 
and  Diibner 2 believes  there  was  a long  sleep  of  epic  poetry,  till 
the  excitement  of  the  Persian  wars  caused  it  to  wake  up  again. 
Herodorus  of  Heraclea,  though  a prose  writer,  was  like  them 
in  subjects  and  style. 

Panyasis,  uncle  of  Herodotus,  a man  of  political  note 

’ LC-  ”•  T>  PP-  338~4S8,  and  Susemihl’s  Lit.  der  Alex.  Zeit.  (1891). 

.*  In  Preface  to  the  Didot  ed.  of  the  Epic  fragments,  following 
Suidas’  us  a0ecr6(iiray  rr/y  iron)TiK>)y  iirayfiyaye. 
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at  Halicarnassus,  where  he  fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  town 
against  the  tyrant  Lygdamis,  gained  a good  deal  of  temporary 
celebrity  by  another  Heraclcia , in  fourteen  books.  Consider- 
able fragments  of  a social  nature  are  quoted  from  it  by  Stobasus 
and  Athenseus,  which  specially  refer  to  the  use  and  abuse  of 
wine-drinking.  They  are  elegantly  written,  and  remind  us 
strongly  of  the  elegiac  fragments  on  the  same  subject  by  Xeno- 
phanes and  Theognis.  He  was  also,  according  to  Suidas, 
author  of  elegiac  poems,  in  six  books,  called  lonica,  on  the  anti- 
quities of  Athens,  and  especially  on  the  Ionic  migration.  This 
work  was  not  without  influence  on  his  nephew  Herodotus. 

His  younger  contemporary,  Antimachus  of  Colophon, 
lived  up  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  as  a very  old 
man,  and  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  31)  as  one  of  the 
learned  critics  who  published  a special  edition  of  Homer, 
quoted  in  the  Venetian  scholia.  His  great  interest  in  Homer 
led  him  to  attempt  a learned  and  scholastic  imitation  (for 
original  genius  he  had  none)  in  a very  long  and  tedious 
Thebais.  His  Lyde,  an  elegiac  poem,  does  not  belong  to 
the  present  chapter.  He  is  said  by  Plutarch,  in  a suspicious 
anecdote  ( Vit.  I.ys.  12),  to  have  contended  for  a prize  in  a 
laudatory  poem  on  Lysander,  and,  being  defeated,  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  poem.  But  Plato,  he  adds,  being  then  young  and  a 
personal  admirer  of  Antimachus,  consoled  him  with  animad- 
verting on  the  blindness  of  his  critics.  Plato  is  further  said  to 
have  wished  for  a collection  of  his  poems.  Hadrian  preferred 
him  to  Homer,  and  introduced  him  to  notice  after  he  had  long 
been  forgotten.  It  was  left  for  Mr.  Paley  to  tell  us  that  the  little- 
noticed  edition  of  Antimachus,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of 
Plato,  was  perhaps  the  first  publication  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
in  their  present  form  ! The  extant  fragments  of  Antimachus 
with  other  epic  poets  are  collected  with  care  by  Diibner 
at  the  end  of  the  Hesiod  in  the  Didot  collection.  They 
have  no  literary  interest,  being  chiefly  citations  to  explain  ob- 
scure words,  which  he  affected,  obscure  myths,  which  he  illus- 
trated or  narrated,  or  lastly,  phrases  either  borrowed  from 
Homer,  or  contrary  to  Homeric  use.  The  Alexandrian  critics 
constantly  quote  him,  and  greatly  admired  him,  and  he  may 
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fairly  be  regarded  the  model  or  master  of  the  Alexandrian  epic 
poets.  This  did  not  save  him  from  the  criticism  and  ridicule 
of  Callimachus.  Quintilian1  speaks  of  him  as  being  indeed 
generally  thought  by  the  learned  as  second  to  Homer,  but  as 
second  by  an  enormous  interval.  Plutarch,  in  his  tract  on 
Talkativeness,  gives  an  amusing  example  of  a babbler  flooding 
the  man  who  asks  him  a question  with  his  answer,  which 
comprises  a whole  history,  ‘ especially  if  he  have  read  Anti- 
machus  of  Colophon.’ 

Chcerilus  (of  Samos  also),  a younger  contemporary  of 
Herodotus,  and  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  intimate  with 
Lysander,  is  remarkable  for  having  attempted  a great  novelty 
— to  relate  in  the  epic  form  the  very  subject  with  which 
Herodotus  founded  Greek  history.  His  Perseis  sang  the 
struggle  of  Hellenedom  with  Persia.  Its  style  is  said  to  have 
been  less  artificial  than  that  of  Antimachus,  who  was  his  rival  in 
the  estimation  of  the  learned.  Only  three  fragments  of  interest 
are  left  us  from  this  poet,  that  above  cited,  then  his  description 
of  the  Jews  in  the  army  of  Xerxes — an  inaccurate  picture, 
but  very  interesting  from  its  early  date — and  lastly  a striking 
sentence,  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  Xerxes  after  his  defeat.2 
If  a judgment  upon  such  scanty  evidence  were  allowable,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  agree  with  the  minority,  who  placed  him 
above  Antimachus. 

§ no.  These  three  authors,  together  with  the  older  Asius 
and  Peisander,  are  the  obscure  representatives  of  the  Greek 
epic  poetry  down  to  the  Alexandrian  period,  when  there  was 
larger  room  for  literary  revivals,  as  the  original  genius  of 
the  nation  was  exhausted.  Accordingly,  the  only  later  epic 
which  has  ever  enjoyed  any  real  celebrity  is  the  Argonantica 
of  the  Alexandrian  Apollonius,3  commonly  called  the  Rhodian, 

1 x.  I,  § 53,  Plutarch  de  Garr.  cap.  xxi. 

s X* poriv  S’  oAfiov  e^ai,  kvAikos  rpvtpas  a.p.<p)s  iayi\ 

avSpuv  SaiTvpiSvwv  vavdyiov,  old  re  iroAAa 
it yexifia  Aiuivvaoio  nphs  "Tfipios  eKfiaAev  aicrds. 

8 Rhianus,  the  editor  of  Homer,  and  contemporary  of  Eratosthenes, 
was  the  author  of  several  voluminous  epics,  from  one  of  which,  the  Ales- 
seniaca,  Pausanias  quotes  the  romantic  legends  concerning  Aristomenes, 
the  great  Messenian  hero. 
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from  his  long  residence  and  citizenship  there.  He  was  a pupil 
of  the  famous  Callimachus,  afterwards  his  bitterest  opponent 
on  aesthetic  questions,  and  hence  his  personal  enemy,  on  whom 
Callimachus  wrote  a bitter  libel,  the  Ibis.1  Ultimately  he  suc- 
ceeded Eratosthenes  as  librarian  in  Alexandria.  Apollonius, 
indeed,  deserves  more  than  a passing  notice.  The  aspect  of 
criticism  has  veered  constantly  as  regards  him,  nor  can  his  posi- 
tion be  yet  considered  finally  determined.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  find  a good  many  enthusiastic  admirers,  especially 
among  older  scholars,  who  see  in  him  a man  of  genius,  and  in 
his  poems  not  only  a revival  of  an  old  and  splendid  style,  but 
a revival  with  distinct  and  original  features.  By  them  he  is 
praised  as  one  of  the  greatest  lights  in  Greek  literature.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  general  neglect  of  later  critics,  backed  by 
that  of  our  classical  public,  consigns  him  to  that  oblivion  in 
which  all  Alexandrian  work,  except  that  of  Theocritus,  has  lain 
during  the  nineteenth  century.2  This  judgment  is  so  completely 
based  upon  neglect,  not  upon  critical  censure,  that  we  may  well 
hesitate  to  endorse  it,  and  may  turn  to  a brief  examination  of  a 
work  once  so  famous,  and  so  largely  commented  on  in  the  days 
of  the  scholiasts,  but  which  is  now  almost  a novelty  to  the 
majority  of  our  scholars. 

The  poem  3 opens  with  a catalogue  of  the  heroes,  and  a very 
picturesque  description  of  their  departure,  amid  the  tears  and 
sympathy  of  their  relations  (i.  247,  sq.).  It  then  proceeds 
to  narrate  their  various  adventures  on  the  journey.  The 
writing  is  simple,  and  little  ornamented,  as  if  the  poet's 
main  object  had  been  to  record  geographical  and  mythical 
lore,  and  not  to  fascinate  the  reader  by  his  fancy.  There  are 
few  and  short  digressions  throughout  the  work,  too  few,  indeed, 
for  an  epic  on  the  old  model.  The  more  ornate  passages 
in  the  first  book  are  the  descriptions  of  the  song  of  Or- 

1 Cf.  Mr.  Ellis’s  learned  article  on  this  quarrel  in  the  Academy  for  Aug. 

30.  1879- 

- The  same  variance  of  opinion  existed  of  old ; while  Virgil  must  have 
greatly  admired  him,  and  Varro  Atacinus  translated  him,  Quintilian  speak* 
of  his  poem  as  non  contemnendum  opus  aquali  quadarn  viediocritate. 

1 It  is  arranged  in  four  books,  but  each  of  them  so  long  as  to  equal  two 
books  of  Homer.  The  whole  amounts  to  some  5,800  lines. 
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pheus,  which  is  justly  described  as  Theogonic  in  character, 
of  the  cloak  of  Jason,  and  lastly  some  similes  which  are  not 
very  apt  (as  the  scholiasts  note),  except  a very  fine  one  compar- 
ing Heracles,  when  he  hears  of  the  loss  of  Hylas,  to  a bull 
maddened  by  a gadfly.1  It  may,  indeed,  be  here  remarked  that 
the  poet’s  similes  are  rather  introduced  for  their  prettiness  than 
for  their  aptness,  and  that  when  he  expands  one  taken  from 
Homer  (as  in  ii.  543,  sq.)  he  does  not  improve  it. 

In  the  second  book,  which  continues  the  adventures  of  the 
Argo,  the  description  of  the  miseries  of  Phineus  is  very  in- 
teresting, as  is  also  the  stirring  account  of  the  passage  of  the 
Symplegades.  Various  curious  notices,  such  as  that  of  the 
‘ black  country  ’ of  the  Chalybes  and  the  couvade  of  the  Tiba- 
reni,2  maintain  our  interest,  which  is,  however,  the  same  kind  of 
interest  as  that  excited  by  Xenophon’s  prose  narrative  on  the 
same  topics  towards  the  close  of  his  Anabasis. 

In  the  third  book  we  are  introduced  to  the  second  great 
subject,  which  is  combined  with  the  adventures  of  the  Argo- 
nauts— the  passion  of  Medea.  It  is  this  intensely  dramatic  ele- 
ment which  gives  the  poem  its  main  value,  and  is  an  unique 
phenomenon  in  old  Greek  epic  literature.  This  book  is  so 
vastly  superior  to  all  the  rest,  that  we  at  once  suspect  the 
existence  of  some  great  model,  from  which  Apollonius  must 
have  copied  his  great  and  burning  scenes.  But  we  look  in  vain 
through  scholiasts  and  older  poets  for  such  a model.  Sophocles’ 
Colchians,  which  were  on  this  subject,  certainly  did  not  make 
the  psychological  drawing  of  Medea  prominent,  or  we  must 
have  heard  it  from  the  commentators  either  on  Apollonius, 
or  on  Euripides’  Medea.  This  latter  picture  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  Apollonius,  and  he  has  not  borrowed  from  it. 
There  is,  indeed,  a sort  of  modernness,  a minuteness  of  psycho- 
logical analysis  in  Apollonius,  which  we  seek  in  vain  even  in 
Euripides,  the  most  advanced  of  the  classical  poets.  The 
scene  where  Medea  determines  in  her  agony  to  commit  suicide, 
but  recoils  with  the  reaction  of  a strong  youthful  nature  from 
death,  is  the  ancient  parallel,  if  not  the  prototype,  of  the 

1 496,  sq.,  vv.  721-68,  and  vv.  1265,  sq. 

* 178,  sq.,  and  especially  vv.  305-6,  551,  sq.,  v.  1002. 
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splendid  scene  near  the  opening  of  Goethe’s  Faust , and  is  well 
worth  reading.1 

It  is  very  strange  that  the  third  book  of  the  Argonautica 
has  not  maintained  a high  place  in  public  esteem.  Adverse 
critics  note  that  the  character  of  Jason  fades  out  before  the 
stronger  Medea,  and  that  he  is  the  prototype  of  Virgil’s  aEneas,2 

?H  Kal  ipwpiapbv  pereKiadev,  fi  evi  -rrokka 
(pappaxi  ol  ra  pev  eodka,  ra  Se  paiaTppi  eKeiro. 
evdepevq  S’  eirl  yovvaT  oSvpero.  Seve  S'e  Kikirovs 
HkkqKTOV  SaKpvouri,  ra  8’  eppeev  airrayes  abnos, 
aiV  okofpvpopevqs  rbv  ebv  pipov.  ttT o 5’  tj  7* 

<pi.pp.aKa  ke^aadai  6vpo<p0opa,  rorppa  iracrano. 
jj5q  Kal  Secrpous  avek vero  (pupiapolo, 
e£fA eeiv  pepavla  Svcrappopos  — akka.  ol  atpvw 
Se~ip'  okobv  crruyepoTo  Kara  (ppe'vas  i ~)kff  ’A ISao. 

*<rXeT0  8’  appafflp  Sqpbv  xpovov,  apcpl  Se  it acrai 
dvpqSets  fSioroio  pekqSbves  IvSakkovro. 
pwpaaTO  pev  repirvwv,  8c r’  evl  £coo7cn  irekovrai, 
uvqcraff  SpqkiKiqs  vepiyqdeos,  01a  re  Kovpq  • 

Kal  re  ol  qekios  ykvKioiv  yever  eio’opaaadai 
irapos,  el  ereo v ye  vow  eirepaleff  eKacrra. 

Kal  tV  pev  pa  iraktv  <T<peTepiov  anoKardeTO  yovvuv, 

" Hpr/s  ivvetririiTi  peraTpoTros,  ov S’  cti  fSovkai 
Hkkri  Sota(eiTKev  • eekSero  5’  al\pa  < pavrjva. 
qbj  rekkopevqv,  ’Iva  ol  OekKTqpia  Solq 
< pappaKa  <rvv8eoiri<ri  Kal  avTpoeiev  es  onri\v. 
irvKva  S’  ava  KkqtSas  ea>v  kvecrKe  dupa cov, 
aXykqv  OKeirropevq’  rij  S'  atriracrtov  fiake  (peyyos 
’Hpiyevfys,  klvvvto  8*  ava  inokieQpov  eKacToi. 

Other  remarkable  passages  are  vv.  615,  sq.,  and  961-71. 

e k S’  &pa  ol  KpaSirj  <TTq0ewv  ireaev,  bppara  S'  aCro. r 
f)Xkuirav  • Qeppbv  Se  wapqlSas  elkev  epeudos. 

yOXJVOLTOL  8 * o(j T*  OTTIO-CO  oijT€  TTpOTTCLpOlQeV  CtsTpCLl 

eadevev,  aAA*  vTrevepde  irayn  7ro5as.  at  5*  &pa  Telus 
a/A(p'nro\oi  fxa\a  mitral  anb  ccpeloj v e\ia(rQev. 
toj  8’  ivecp  Kal  ivavSoi  e<pe<TTa<xav  akkqkoian’9 
fj  Spvalv  X)  paKpfiaiv  eeiSopevoi  ekaryoiv, 
aiTt  irapujcov  eKqkoi  ev  obpemv  ippl^aivrat 
vqveplp  • peTa  S’  ahris  vnb  piirqs  avepoto 
Kivvpevat  dpaSqaav  airelpnov  ' &s  &pa  rw  ye 
uekkov  akis  (pdey^aaBai  virb  nvoitjoiv  v Epairos . 

* Indeed  Virgil’s  obligations  to  Apollonius  may  be  traced  on  every 
page  of  the  yEneid. 
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but  this  tradition  was  already  established  by  Euripides  in  his 
Medea. 

The  fourth  book  returns  to  the  fabulous  adventures  of  the 
heroes,  during  which  Medea  only  appears  occasionally,  and 
generally  as  supplicating  their  sympathy  or  reproaching  them 
for  their  coldness  in  protecting  her  from  the  pursuit  of  her  father. 
But  the  main  interest  to  modern  readers  is  gone.  The  poet 
often  lets  his  own  person  appear,  and  even  once  apologises  tor 
telling  an  improbable  myth.1  Two  picturesque  scenes,  the  play- 
ing of  Eros  and  Ganymede,  and  the  description  of  the  Hesperides 
with  the  wounded  dragon,2  are  evidently  drawn  from  celebrated 
pictures,  or,  as  some  think,  from  groups  of  statuary.  The 
frequent  breaking  off  with  ‘ why  should  I pursue  the  subject 
further,’  or  some  such  excuse,  also  points  to  the  modern  condi- 
tion of  the  poet,  encumbered  with  an  endless  store  of  traditions. 
His  slightly  veiled  scepticism  produces  a similar  impression. 

§ hi.  Bibliographical.  As  to  MSS.,  the  principal  one,  which 
far  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  value,  is  in  that  most  famous  of  all 
books,  the  Plut.  xxxii.  9,  of  the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence, 
which  contains  a copy  of  the  tenth  century,  along  with  the 
equally  invaluable  MSS.  of  -Aeschylus  and  Sophocles.  There 
are  twenty-five  others  known,  at  the  Vatican,  at  Paris,  and  else- 
where. But  all  critical  work  must  depend  upon  the  Medicean 
codex.  From  it  the  editio princeps  of  Eascaris  (in  capital  letters, 
Florence,  1496)  was  prepared,  the  Aldine  (Venet.  1521)  from 
the  three  Vatican  MSS.  Then  comes  the  edition  of  Stephanus. 
There  are,  besides,  editions  by  Brunck,  Shaw  (Oxon.  1777). 
and  Schaefer.  The  newer  are  Wellauer’s  text,  scholia  and 
complete  indices  (Leipsig,  1828),  Lehrs’  (with  Hesiod,  &c. 
ed.  Didot),  Merkel’s  critical  text  (in  Teubner’s  series,  1872), 
and  Keil  and  Merkel’s  edition  in  1854,  with  critical  notes, 
and  all  the  scholia— a fine  book.  In  all  these  editions  the 
Greek  scholia  form  the  most  important  element.  Those  of 
the  Florentine  MS.  are  very  old  and  valuable,  and  are  said  at 
the  end  of  the  book  to  be  selected  from  Lucillus  Tarrseus, 
Sophocles,  and  Theon.  These  men’s  notes  are  chiefly  on 
mythological  lore,  but  also  give  many  valuable  explanations, 
I iv.  1379.  2 iii.  114,  sq.,  and  iv.  1395,  sq. 
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and,  especially  on  the  first  book,  cite  the  version  of  the  poet’s 
earlier  edition  which  was  then  still  extant.  They  criticise  the 
speeches  from  a rhetorical  aspect,  and  occasionally  censure  the 
similes,  which  they  analyse  with  prosaic  accuracy.  Perhaps 
the  most  curious  point  in  them  is  their  frequent  objecting  to 
the  poet’s  use  of  pronominal  adjectives,  which  they  roundly 
(and  I think  rightly)  assert  he  did  not  understand.1  The 
Paris  MSS.  contain  a great  many  grammatical  additions  of 
later  date.  There  are  said  to  be  three  English  translations, 
by  Fawkes,  Greene  (1780),  and  Preston  (1803),  the  last  ot 
which  is  a very  scholarly  work.  They  have  fallen  into  such 
oblivion  as  to  be  now  rare,  even  in  large  libraries. 

§ 1 1 2.  I know  not  whether  it  is  worth  wearying  the  reader  with 
the  later  history  of  epic  poetry.  But  as  this  obscure  and  feeble 
after-growth  will  give  some  idea  of  the  sort  of  contrast  which 
exists  between  classical  and  post-classical  literature,  I will  for 
once  inflict  upon  him  a page  of  names  and  titles.  These  will 
serve  me  as  a good  apology  for  having  avoided  any  fuller  treat- 
ment of  the  Alexandrian  epoch. 

In  the  age  of  Apollonius,  we  have  the  epic  studies 
among  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  but  they  seem  to  me  more  in  the  style  of  the 
Homeric  Hymns  than  of  the  longer  Homeric  epics.  They  are 
careful  and  very  perfect  studies  by  the  learned  Alexandrian  of 
the  old  epic  style  in  short  and  complete  episodes— in  fact,  idylls 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 

The  Europe  of  Moschus  (about  3rd  cent,  a.d.)  seems  to  be  an 
epic  idyll  of  the  same  kind,  of  great  elegance  and  finish,  but 
with  the  erotic  element  more  prominent  than  would  have  been 
natural  to  the  real  epic  age.  The  description  of  the  basket  of 
Europe  (vv.  37-63)  is  elaborated  almost  like  that  of  the  shields 
of  Achilles  and  Heracles,  and  perhaps  marks  the  contrast 
in  the  old  and  the  new  epic  significantly  enough.  In  the 
same  category  may  be  classed  the  Megara , or  dialogue,  of 
125  lines,  between  Megara  and  Alcmene,  concerning  the  absent 
Heracles,  which  is  attributed  to  the  same  poet.  This  poem, 
like  most  of  the  short  epic  fragments  of  the  Alexandrian  epoch, 

1 Cf.  schol.  on  ii.  544;  iii.  1S6,  395,  600,  795  ; iv.  1327. 
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is  not  a whole  in  itself,  but  a sort  of  fragment,  as  it  were, 
intended  for  a longer  poem.  This  Megara  ends  with 
the  dream  related  by  Alcmene,  which  evidently  portends  the 
death  of  Heracles.  These  somewhat  monotonous  but  elegant 
exercises  will  be  most  easily  consulted  in  Ahrens’  Bncolici 
(Teubner,  1875),  where,  however,  too  many  of  the  Theocritean 
collection  are  called  spurious,  and  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

§ 1 13.  From  this  period  onward  there  is  a long  gap  in  our 
epic  records,  though  we  know  that  sophists  and  grammarians 
paid  much  attention  to  this  style,  and  that  the  Indian  adventures 
of  Alexander  gave  rise  to  a taste  for  Indian  and  other  Orien- 
tal fables,  and  especially  descriptions  of  the  Indian  adven- 
tures of  Bacchus.  But  we  find  no  enduring  result  till  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  an  epic  school  was  founded, 
principally  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  whom  two  representatives 
are  well  known — Nonnus  and  Musseus.  There  are  several 
others  mentioned  in  the  fuller  literature  of  the  time.  First, 
Quintus  Smyrngeus  (called  Calaber , from  the  finding  there  of 
the  MS.),  who  wrote  a continuation  of  Homer  in  fourteen 
books,  thus  taking  up  the  work  of  the  cyclic  poets,  who  were 
probably  lost  before  his  time.  Then  Tryphiodorus,  who  wrote 
an  Odyssey  and  an  extant  Capture  of  Troy,  in  some  700 
lines,  and  Colluthus,  who  wrote  a Rape  of  Helen.  These 
latter  were  Egyptians,  and  lived  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 
They  can  be  conveniently  studied  in  the  Didot  collection, 
in  which  they  are  all  printed  after  Hesiod.1  But  these 
works  are  not  worth  describing.  Nonnus  only,  standing 
between  the  living  and  the  dead,  composing,  on  the  one  hand, 
his  long  epic  on  tne  adventures  of  Dionysus,  and,  on  the  other, 
his  paraphrase  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  into  Homeric  hexameters, 
is  a most  interesting  figure,  though  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
historian  of  Greek  classical  literature.  Even  the  life  of  Christ 

1 Before  the  publication  of  this  most  useful  volume  (edited  by  F.  S. 
I.ehrs  and  Diibner),  the  later  epics,  and  the  fragments  of  the  earlier,  were 
very  inaccessible,  and  only  to  be  found  in  old  uncritical  or  stray  modern 
editions.  Most  unaccountably,  the  epic  of  Nonnus  is  excluded  from  this 
otherwise  complete  collection,  which  includes  even  Tzetzes. 
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was  put  together  in  Homeric  hexameters,  called  Centones 
Homerici , which  were  attributed  to  the  Empress  Eudocia,  and 
thought  worthy  of  being  printed  by  Aldus  (1501)  and  Stephens 
(1568),  but  apparently  as  Christian  literature. 

The  Hero  and  Leander  of  Musseus  has,  perhaps,  maintained 
a higher  place  and  greater  popularity  than  any  of  the  poems  of 
this  later  age,  and  deserves  it  from  the  exceeding  sweetness 
and  pathos  of  both  style  and  story.  But  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
reader  who  has  ever  seen  the  original,  though  it  has  been 
immortalised  by  Byron  in  his  Bride  of  Abydos,  and  thus  kept 
alive  in  modern  memories. 

Perhaps  some  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Alexandra 
of  Lycophron,  an  account  of  the  prophecies  of  Alexandra, 
daughter  of  Priam,  made  to  her  father  by  a domestic,  so  ab- 
struse and  filled  with  recondite  learning,  that  but  for  the  exist- 
ence of  good  scholia  and  a later  paraphrase,  we  should  hardly 
understand  a word  of  it.  As  regards  the  name  Alexandra,  it 
was  doubtless  intended  for  Cassandra.  Pausanias  (iii.  19,  5 ; 
25,  3)  tells  us  that  at  Amyclae  and  at  Leuctra  she  was  known 
and  worshipped  under  that  name. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  RISE  OF  PERSONAL  POETRY  AMONG  THE  GREEKS.1 

§ 1 14.  There  is  a sort  of  general  impression  produced  by 
the  marked  divisions  of  Greek  I.iterature  in  our  handbooks,  that 
the  newer  kinds  of  poetry  did  not  arise  till  the  epic  had  decayed, 
and  that  this  latter  quickly  disappeared  before  the  splendour 
and  variety  of  the  new  development.  This  is  a great  mistake. 
The  most  celebrated  and  popular  of  the  cyclic  poets  were  either 
contemporary  with,  or  even  subsequent  to,  the  greatest  iambic 
and  elegiac  poets,  and  the  revival  of  epic  poetry  about  the 
time  of  the  Persian  wars,  and  again  at  Alexandria,  proves  how 
deep  and  universal  ahold  it  maintained  upon  the  Greek  mind. 
Nevertheless,  after  the  opening  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.  it 
ceased  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor.  No  original  successor  of  the  poets  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  had  arisen,  and  the  Greek  public  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  perpetual  imitation  of  these  old  masterpieces.  They 
were  still  less  attracted  by  long  mythical  histories  in  epic  verse, 
which  pretended  to  be  epic  poems,  but  missed  the  tragic  unity 
necessary  to  interest  the  hearer,  and  seemed  rather  designed  to 
instruct  the  calm  reader  in  mythical  lore  than  to  satisfy  the 

1 We  have  at  last  a special  history  of  Greek  lyric  poetry  by  Prof. 
H.  Flach  (Tiibingen,  1882),  a far  better  work  than  its  very  personal 
preface  would  lead  us  to  expect.  My  principle,  in  this  practical  hand- 
book, was  to  treat  authors  in  proportion  to  their  extant  remains,  and 
consequently  I have  been  very  brief  about  these  lyric  poets,  whose  genius 
only  survives  in  stray  fragments.  But  the  elaborate  discussions  of  Flach 
really  contain  little  more  than  was  already  known  ; and,  while  correcting 
with  his  aid  some  inaccuracies,  I am  content  to  refer  to  him  for  all  the 
lu!  tleties  of  metric  and  of  music,  which  no  modern  man  can  realise. 
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longings  of  the  heart,  or  feed  its  emotions.  While,  therefore, 
epic  poetry  was  making  no  advance,  the  social  and  political  de- 
velopment of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  was  growing  with  giant  strides. 
Contact  with  the  old  Empires  of  the  East  gave  them  material 
culture,  while  traffic  with  barbarians  brought  them  wealth  to 
carry  out  their  ideas.  Perpetual  conflicts,  and  fusions  of  classes, 
and  adventures  of  war  and  of  travel — in  the  Odyssey  still  the 
appanage  of  kings — brought  out  the  feeling  of  personality,  of 
self-importance  in  the  poorer  classes,  and  this  feeling  could  not 
but  find  its  expression  in  popular  poetry. 

We  cannot  sever  the  poets  of  this  age  according  to  their 
metres,  for  they  almost  all  used  various  metres  indifferently ; 
nor  even  according  to  their  dialect,  for  this  often  varied 
with  the  metre ; nor  does  Melic  poetry  stand  in  any  real  con- 
trast (as  to  matter)  with  elegiac  and  iambic.  The  division 
which  I desire  to  follow  is,  first,  subjective  or  personal  poetry, 
including  the  early  elegiac,  iambic,  trochaic,  and  such  like 
verse,  also  those  more  strictly  lyric  poems  which  are  called 
^Eolic,  and  in  which  Alcaeus  or  Sappho  sang  their  personal  joys 
and  griefs;  secondly,  public  or  choral  poetry — in  this  age 
always  lyric,  which  consisted  of  those  hymns  to  the  gods,  or 
processional  odes,  or  songs  of  victory  which  were  of  public 
significance,  yet  into  which  the  poet  gradually  introduced  his 
personality.  These  public  poems  were  not  at  first  composed 
by  special  bards,  but  as  schools  and  tendencies  became  fixed 
and  developed,  poets  like  Stesichorus  and  Pindar  came  to 
devote  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  this  side. 

§ 114*.  Since  my  second  edition  appeared,  there  has  been 
a complete  rehandling  of  the  lyric  poets,  not  from  an  aesthetic,  or 
formal,  but  from  a purely  linguistic  point  of  view.  This  theory 
is  set  forth  by  A.  Fick  in  Bezz.  Beitr.  ix.  242,  xiii.  176,  and  xiv. 
258,  and  the  substance  of  it  is  as  follows.  The  reader  has 
already  seen  (above,  § 52*)  what  Fick’s  views  are  on  the  lan- 
guage of  the  extant  epic  poems,  and  that  he  thinks  an  earlier 
yEolic  form  of  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey  must  be  assumed. 
When  in  this  older  form,  they  would  naturally  be  more  or  less 
foreign  to  the  poets  of  another  Greek  dialect,  just  as  the  poems 
of  Burns  are  now  foreign  to  English  readers.  The  earlier  group 
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of  Ionic  poets  comprise  Archilochus  (who  writes  the  dialect 
of  the  Cyclades),  Callinus,  Seinonides,  Mimnermus,  Hipponax, 
Anacreon,  Xenophanes,  Phocylides,  and,  in  some  measure, 
Tyrtaeus.  All  these  lived  before  the  date  of  the  Persian  invasion 
of  Ionia  arid  the  capture  of  Miletus.  These  early  poets  ought 
not,  according  to  Pick,  to  be  credited  with  non-ionic  forms,  of 
which  he  accordingly  proceeds  to  purge  their  texts.1  Among 
the  later  poets,  such  as  Theognis,  and  men  of  his  age,  there  are, 
on  the  contrary,  many  distinctly  Hlolic  forms,  and  these  can  be 
traced  with  certainty  to  the  influence  of  the  Homeric  epic.  Fick 
asserts  that  in  the  earlier  poets  (down  to  540  b.c.)  no  such 
forms  are  found,  unless  it  be  that  they  have  crept  in  by  mistake, 
and  can  be  easily  removed.  If  anybody  still  holds  the  view 
that  what  we  call  Hiolisms  in  Homer  are  really  ancient  Ionic 
speech,  let  him  consider  that  in  all  our  remains  of  really  old 
Ionic  poetry  from  Archilochus  onward,  these  so-called  archaic 
forms  are  completely  absent.  The  later  poets,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  them  in  plenty.  Whence  comes  this  curious  con- 
trast ? From  the  fact  that  the  older  poets  only  knew  an 
Hlolic  Homer,  which  was  not  convenient  for  quotation,  or 
perhaps  even  popular,  whereas  the  later  were  provided  with  a 
Homer  in  Ionic  garb,  adapted  for  their  use.  They  were  natu- 
rally not  critical  as  to  some  remaining  HSolisms,  and  so  the 
composite  speech  of  Homer  (in  this  condition)  became  the 
model  for  them  and  later  poets.  This  striking  combination 
assumes  that  the  transcription  of  Homer  did  not  take  place  till 
540  b.c.,  or  two  centuries  later  than  Fick  had  originally  placed 
it.  To  me  this  change  of  date  involves  many  difficulties  ; if 
the  Hiolic  Homer  had  lasted  till  near  500  b.c.  I think  we 
should  probably  have  clearer  traces  of  it  and  clearer  accounts 
of  it.  But  as  A.  Fick  has  never  yet  left  a subject  he  grasped 
in  the  place  where  he  found  it,  but  always  carried  it  with  him  in 
his  advance,  the  reader  should  have  before  him  this  newest 
speculation  on  the  early  poetry  of  Ionia. 

§ 1 15.  As  I have  already  explained  (p.  4),  short  lyrical 
effusions  were  never  wanting  among  the  Greeks,  and  irregular 

1 The  reader  may  examine  this  interesting  edition  of  the  old  Ionic  per- 
sonal poetry  in  Bezz.  Bcitr.  xiii.  176,  sq.  ; Solon,  xiv.  259,  sq. 
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or  varying  metres  were  already  common  among  the  people, 
when  the  long  pompous  hexameter  was  constructed  by  educated 
men,  and  raised  to  the  universal  form  of  higher  literature. 
Short  halting  rythms  for  fun  and  ridicule,  bold  anapaests  for 
war  and  for  procession — these  were  no  new  inventions  among 
the  Greeks.  Yet  this  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  capital  merit 
of  the  great  man  who  felt  that  epic  poetry  had  exhausted  its 
national  history,  and  that  he  must  seek  among  the  people,  and 
among  the  songs  of  the  people,  the  inspiration  for  a renovation 
of  poetry.  The  ancients  are  unanimous  about  the  man,  and 
fairly  agreed  as  to  his  date,  which  they  mark  by  the  reign  of 
Gyges,  king  of  Lydia.1  Later  researches  have  brought  the  date 
of  Gyges  considerably  below  700  b.c.,2  so  that  while  Hesiod 
was  in  the  poor  and  backward  parts  of  central  Greece  modify- 
ing, with  timid  hand,  the  tone  and  style  of  epic  poetry,  without 
abandoning  its  form,  Archilochus,  storm-tost  amid  wealth 
and  poverty,  amid  commerce  and  war,  amid  love  and  hate,  ever 
in  exile  and  yet  everywhere  at  home — Archilochus  broke  alto- 
gether with  the  traditions  of  literature,  and  colonised  new  terri- 
tories with  his  genius. 

The  remaining  fragments  show  us  that  he  used  all  kinds  of 

1 It  is,  indeed,  fixed  by  his  frag.  25  (ed.  Bergk,  whose  Fragg.  Poet.  Lyr. 
I quote  throughout),  quoted  by  a scholiast  as  the  earliest  use  of  the  word 
-upavvis  : — 

oii  uoi  t a riiyeto  toC  iroAvxpv<Tov  peAti, 
ov  8’  eiAe  irii  pe  £/jA.os,  oil  S’  ayalopai 
0ecu v Zpya,  peyaAqs  S’  ovk  ipeu  rvpavyiSoi 
airiirpoBci/  yap  e’trriv  dtpdaApwy  Ipuv. 

Archilochus  further  mentions  the  devastation  of  Magnesia  by  the  Kim- 
merians.  The  evidence  is  summed  up  by  Susemihl  in  a learned  note  to 
his  translation  of  Aristotle’s  Politics  (vol.  ii.  p.  185). 

1 Cf.  Gelzer’s  curious  paper  Pas  Zeitalter  des  Gyges,  who  fixes  his  reign 
at  687-53  B.C.  hy  references  to  him  in  Assyrian  inscriptions.  According 
to  Fick  (Odyssee,  p.  285)  Arch.  frag.  3 refers  to  the  Lelantine  war,  which 
he  also  places  about  660  B.c.  But  Fick  puts  Gyges  too  early.  The  re- 
searches of  the  astronomer  Oppolzer  [Wien.  Ber.  lxxxvi.  pp.  790,  sq.) 
show  that  the  eclipse  mentioned  in  frag.  74  agrees  best  with  that  of  April 
647  b.c.,  total  at  Thasos,  where  the  poet  spent  his  later  years,  though 
beginning  in  the  forenoon,  which  seems  not  quite  to  agree  with  the  poet’s 
notion.  These  combined  arguments  make  the  later  date  pretty  certain. 
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metre — elegiac,  iambic,  trochaic  and  irregular  lyric.1  He  is 
often  said  to  have  invented  iambic  and  elegiac  verse.  But  we 
know  that  older  poems,  such  as  the  Margites,  contained  iambics, 
and  this  verse  seems  associated  from  the  beginning  with  the 
feasts  of  Demeter,2  who  was  specially  worshipped  at  Paros, 
where  Archilochus  was  born.  And  no  doubt  all  the  other 
metres  he  used,  though  improved  and  perfected  by  his  genius, 
were  knowTn  among  the  people. 

One  of  them,  however,  deserves  special  mention,  because 
even  the  ancients  felt  an  interest  about  its  origin — the  so-called 
elegiac.  The  word  eAeyos  (e’Aeyefov)  can  hardly  be  originally  a 
Greek  word,  and  seems  of  Phrygian  derivation.3  It  was  ap- 
plied in  early  times  to  a melody  of  plaintive  character  on  the 
Phrygian  flute,  whether  with  or  without  a song  is  uncertain. 
The  old  shepherd’s  pipe  ( crvpiyi £)  seems  to  have  been  sup- 
planted by  this  better  instrument  (av\os),4  made  of  reeds, 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  marriage  scene  in  Iliad  2,  and  in  the 
description  of  the  Muses  in  the  Hymn  to  Hermes.  But  the 
name  elegy  was  gradually  restricted  to  that  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  hexameters,  by  interposing  the  halting  pentameter,’’ 

1 Cf.  the  account  in  Pint.  De  Musica,  c.  28. 

2 This  is  described  in  the  legend  as  the  cheering  of  the  sad  goddess  by 
the  maid  Iambe  and  her  coarse  wit.  Cf.  Hymn  to  Demeter,  v.  199,  sq. : — 

ov 8e  r iv  ovt  C7T6I  ir poairTV<T<TfTO  ovre  rt  epycp 
a\\’  aye\a<rTos,  HiraaTOS  eSrjrvos  r/Se  vott/tos, 

7)(TT o,  triOip  fuvvBouaa  f3adu£civoio  dvyarpbs, 
vpiv  y ore  Sr\  xAevys  puv  ’lap-fir)  KeSr'  eiSuta 
■rroAAa  TrapaoKwirTOvcr’  fTpeif/aro  irirvi av,  ayo^u, 
p.ei8rj<rat  ytAdoai  re  Kal  'lAaov  cryCiv  8vp.6v  • 
t)  St;  of  «al  (irena  peSvarepov  eiiaSev  opyats. 

3 It  is  not  older  than  the  fifth  century,  «nj  being  at  first  applied  even 
to  elegiac  verses.  Cf.  Theognis,  v.  20.  Cf.  Flach,  p.  159  note,  who  says 
it  is  Armenian,  and  means  a song  of  mourning,  with  a flute.  He  assumes 
that  Callinus  must  have  written  dirge-elegies,  though  no  trace  remains 

(p.  171). 

4 Mr.  Chappell  has  shown  (Hist,  of  Music,  i.  p.  276)  that  it  was  pro- 
bably constructed  on  the  clarinet  principle,  with  a vibrating  tongue  of 
reed  inside  the  mouthpiece. 

3 Always  sung  to  the  o.v\6s,  not  recited.  Cf.  Rohde,  Griech.  Roman, 
p.  140  note. 
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which  remained  through  the  rest  of  Greek  history  a favourite 
mode  of  expression  in  personal  poetry.  We  have  all  manner 
of  subjects  treated  in  this  metre — morals,  military  and  political 
exhortations,  proverbial  reflections,  effusions  of  love  and  grief, 
epigrams  of  praise  and  epitaphs  of  sorrow — so  much  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  what  is  its  proper  province.  Perhaps  there 
are  three  points,  and  three  points  only,  which  may  be  called 
permanent  features  in  elegiac  poetry.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
personal , subjective  as  the  Germans  call  it,  and  this  feature 
comes  out  plainly  enough  even  where  the  poet  is  discussing 
public  topics,  as  in  Solon’s  elegies,  or  narrating  epic  myths,  as 
Antimachus  in  his  Lyde.  Even  these  were  strictly  personal 
poems.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  almost  always  secular , reli- 
gious poetry  being  either  hexameter  or  strictly  lyric  in  form. 
Thirdly,  it  is  Ionic , and  except  in  the  case  of  epigrams  or 
epitaphs,  which  are  always  of  a local  colour,  is  restricted  to  the 
dialect  where  it  first  arose.1 

We  usually  speak  of  the  elegiac  poets  of  Greece  as  if  they 
were  a distinct  class,  but  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  at  this 
epoch  who  did  not  use  various  metres,  as  appears  even  from 
the  extant  fragments.  Thus  Archilochus,  so  celebrated  for  his 
iambic  satire,  used  the  elegiac  metre  freely  and  with  great 
elegance;  Tyrtaeus  employed  anapaests,  and  Solon  iambics. 
There  is  in  fact  hardly  an  early  poet  of  whom  we  know  much, 
except  perhaps  Mimnermus,  who  does  not  follow  the  example 
of  Archilochus  in  the  use  of  various  metres.  The  previous  use 
of  elegiacs,  of  which  the  invention  was  attributed  to  Archi- 
lochus, may  perhaps  be  established  by  the  alleged  quotations 
from  Callinus,  a poet  of  Ephesus  about  the  fourteenth 
Olympiad  (720  b.c.),  who  during  the  conflicts  of  Magnesia 
with  his  native  town,  and  during  the  dreadful  invasions  of  the 
Kimmerians,  wrote  warlike  exhortations  in  elegiac  metre,  of 

1 There  is  a whole  literature  on  the  relation  of  epic  to  elegiac  poetry, 
which  may  be  found  in  Sittl,  L.G.  pp.  246-7.  Reuner’s  tract  Uber  tins 
fortnehoesen  tier  Elegie  (Leipzig,  1872)  is  the  most  interesting.  The 
treatment  of  it  as  a distich  seems  not  the  original  form,  but  came  into 
fashion  with  the  Alexandrians.  Cf.  Sittl,  i.  p.  24S,  and  Croisct,  voL  iL 
chaps.  1 and  3 ; and  below  on  Demodocus  of  Leros  (p.  198,  note),  whose 
epigrams  seem  to  disprove  the  remark. 
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which  a considerable  fragment  has  been  preserved  by  Stobseus. 

6re  !S)  h°wever>  room  to  doubt  whether  this  passage  is  not 
the  work  of  Tyrtaeus,  or  some  other  early  poet,  and  the  shadowy 
gure  of  Calhnus  can  hardly  stand  for  us  at  the  head  of  this 
department  of  Greek  poetry,  though  Strabo  distinctly  asserts 
him  to  have  been  slightly  anterior  to  Archilochus. 

§ 1 16.  This  latter  poet  is  plainly  the  leading  figure  in  the  new 
movement  and  a strong  and  vigorous  personality,  who  spoke 
freely  and  fearlessly  of  all  his  own  failings  and  misfortunes  1 He 
was  born  of  a good  family  at  Paros,  but  lived,  owing  to  poverty 
a life  of  roving  adventure,  partly,  it  appears,  as  a mercenary 
soldier  partly  as  a colonist  to  Thasos;  nor  do  his  wanderings 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  eastern  Hellas,  for  he  speaks 
in  praise  of  the  rich  plains  about  the  Siris  in  Italy  (frag  21) 
He  was  betrothed  to  Neobule,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Lycambes,  his  townsman;  but  when  she  refused  him,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  his  poverty,  he  vented  his  rage  and  dis- 
appointment in  those  famous  satires,  which  first  showed  the 
full  power  of  the  iambic  metre,  and  were  the  wonder  and  the 
delight  of  all  antiquity.  He  ended  his  life  by  the  death 
he  doubtless  desired,  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  coarseness 
terseness,  and  bitterness  he  may  justly  be  called  the  Swift  of 
Greek  Literature.  But  even  the  scanty  fragments  of  Archilo- 
chus show  a range  of  feeling  and  a wideness  of  sympathy  far 
beyond  the  complete  works  of  Swift.  He  declares  Mars  and 
the  Muse  to  be  his  enduring  delights,  but  yet  what  can  be 
more  passionate  than  his  love  and  his  hate  in  all  other  human 

1 ‘ Cntias  (says  /Elian,  Var.  Hist.  x.  13)  blames  Archilochus  for  re- 

hL  7^eXr^r  Had  hC  n0t  (SaySh6)  drCulated  character 
f himself  through  the  Greek  world,  we  should  not  have  learned  that  he 

was  he  son  of  Enipo,  a slave,  or  that,  having  left  Paros  on  accoum  o! 
poverty  and  distress,  he  came  to  Thasos,  and  there  quarrelled  with  the 
inhabitants  ; or  that  he  reviled  alike  friends  and  enemies  ; nor  should  we 
m. addition,  but  for  his  own  words,  that  he  was  an  adulterer 

awaj  hi  shilld.’  mi°US  inSOknt ' and’  W°rSt  °f  a11’  that  he  thre- 

2 Mercenary  soldiers,  generally  thought  to  belong  to  a later  age  were 

common  at  that  time,  for  the  Greeks  were  always  ready  to  s I’ 
vices  to  the  rich  Asiatic  kings.  Cf.  Archil,  fragg^4  58.  *" 
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relations  ? He  has  noble  passages  of  resignation  too,1  which 
sound  like  the  voice  of  his  later  years,  when  his  hardest  task- 
master had  lost  his  sway.  But  even  these  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  real  gush  of  feeling  when  he  describes  his  youthful 
passions,2  his  love  for  Neobule,  passing  the  Homeric  love  of 
women.  Here  he  has  anticipated  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  as  in 
his  warlike  elegies  he  rivalled  Tyrtseus,  in  his  gnomic  and 
reflective  wisdom  Solon  and  Theognis,  in  his  jibes  Cratinus 
and  Aristophanes,  in  his  fables  Hisop.  His  metaphors  from 
beast-life  are  peculiarly  various. 

Of  his  Hymns  to  Heracles  and  Dionysus  we  are  not  able 
to  form  any  opinion.  Moreover  these  belong  to  the  choral  lyric 
poetry  of  the  Greeks,  which  we  separate  and  regard  under  a 
different  head.  But  it  is  clear  that  his  Hymn  to  Heracles  and 
Iolaus,  also  called  an  Epinikion  of  Heracles,  after  his  labours, 
was  so  popular  that  it  was  regularly  sung  at  Olympia  by  a 
friendly  chorus  in  honour  of  the  victors  on  the  day  or  evening 
of  the  victory.  This  the  scholiasts  on  Pindar’s  ninth  Olympian 
ode  tell  us,  and  the  custom  must  have  lasted  till  the  later 
lyric  poets  Simonides  and  Pindar  were  paid  to  write  special 
odes  for  these  occasions.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  hymn, 
of  which  the  scholiasts  just  mentioned  have  preserved  two  or 
three  lines,  the  leader  sang  the  refrain  (in  the  absence  of  an 
instrument),  while  the  chorus  sang  the  body  of  the  hymn. 
Archilochus’  poems,  which  were  considered  by  competent  critics 

1 Frag.  66  : ®vpe,  6i/i  ap. x^Seaiy  KvKtipeve, 

Svffptvwv  S’  ake^tv  irpotrPakuv  ivav-rlov 
vrepvov,  ivSoKoiaiv  i)(6picv  irkycrlov  KaraaraSeis 
acripakfces  * Ka\  p^re  yiKwr  ap<piSi]V  ayakkeo, 
pyre  yiKr/dels  iv  olKip  Karaireiriov  dSvpeo  • 
akka  xaproTirly  re  xa‘Pe  Ka^  ^aKotatv  a<rxaka 
fMTj  klrjV  ylyvaxrKt  S’  oios  pucrphs  avOpdirovs  cxc‘- 

Cf.  also  fragg.  56,  74. 

* Frag.  84:  Avarrjvos  (yKeipai  iridcp 

Hipuxos,  xa^flrP<rt  Oe&y  oSvuriaiv  fKi)T 
irtirappevos  Si’  oar  easy. 

And  frag.  103  : Tolos  yap  <pi\6rt]ros  tpws  inrb  KapS'iijv  ikutrdf Is 

nokk^y  Kar’  dx^“"  oppiraiv  ? x(vcy 
nktipas  in  arpOeuy  oiraAar  (ppcvas. 
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inferior  to  none  in  Greek  Literature,  except  in  their  subjects, 
were  preserved  and  known  down  to  the  Byzantine  age,  when 
their  outspoken  coarseness  caused  them  to  be  left  uncopied,  and 
even  deliberately  destroyed  by  the  monks. 

§ 1 17.  The  next  poet  of  this  period  is  Simonides,1  or,  as 
Chseroboscus  insists,  Semonides,  son  of  Krines,  of  Samos, 
who  led  a colony  to  the  island  of  Amorgos,  after  which  the  poet 
is  called,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  later  Simonides  of  Keos. 
Here  he  dwelt  in  the  town  of  Minoa.  The  chronologists  place 
him  about  01.  29  or  30  (660  b.c.),  and  make  him  contemporary 
with,  if  not  later  than  Archilochus.  Though  chiefly  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  earliest  iambic  poets,  he  wrote  the  Archceology  of 
Samos,  in  two  books  of  elegiacs,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains. 
About  forty  fragments  of  his  iambic  verse  are  to  be  found  in 
Bergk’s  collection,  but  only  two  of  them  are  of  any  importance. 
One  (25  lines)  reflects  on  the  restlessness  and  trouble  of  life, 
and  recommends  equanimity  in  a spirit  of  sad  wisdom.  The 
other  (120  lines)  is  the  famous  satire  on  women,  comparing  them 
to  sundry  animals,  owing  to  their  having  been  created  of  these 
respective  natures.  Though  sceptical  critics  have  endeavoured 
to  pull  this  fragment  in  pieces,  and  subdivide  it  into  the  work 
of  various  hands,  we  cannot  but  see  in  it  the  stamp  of  a pecu- 
liar mind,  and  a sufficient  unity  of  purpose.  The  end  only  is 
feeble,  and  may  possibly  be  by  another  hand,  if  feebleness  be 
accepted  as  proof  of  spuriousness.  The  tone  of  the  poem  is 
severe  and  bitter,  but  with  seriousness  and  strong  moral  con- 
victions ; the  picture  of  the  good  woman  at  the  close  is  drawn 

1 Bergk  (Fragg.  Lyr.  pp.  515,  596,  sq.)  has  shown  considerable  grounds 
for  the  existence  of  an  early  Euenus  of  Paros,  who  wrote  erotic  and  sympotic 
elegies,  of  which  fragments  remain  in  the  collection  called  by  Theognis’ 
name,  and  addressed  to  this  Semonides  as  a contemporary.  There  was  a 
later  Euenus  of  Paros,  with  whom  he  may  have  been  confused,  and  so 
forgotten.  This  is  possible,  but  still  so  early  an  elegiast  should  have  at- 
tracted sufficient  notice  to  have  escaped  oblivion.  I therefore  hesitate  to 
rehabilitate  him,  but  think  Bergk’s  arguments  well  worth  indicating  to  the 
reader.  This  view  is  now  supported  by  Flach,  G.L.  p.  424,  who  calls  him 
‘a  fiction  of  the  grammarians.’  The  later  Euenus  is  classed  among  the 
sophistical  elegiasts,  and  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth 
century.  There  was  also  an  erotic  poet  of  the  name  in  Hadrian’s  time. 
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with  warmth  and  feeling,  and  shows  that  the  poet  did  not  un- 
dervalue the  sex.1 

1 have  elsewhere2  commented  on  the  special  features  of  the 
poem.  The  general  idea  recurs  in  the  fragments  of  Phokylides. 
One  of  the  latter  fragments  (16)  is  notable  as  implying  the 
cratpa  of  later  days  to  have  been  fullblown  in  the  seaports  of 
Ionia,  even  in  the  seventh  century  b.c.,  nor  do  I know  of  any 
other  early  mention  so  explicit.3 

There  is  another  early  Iambic  poet,  Aristoxenus  of  Selinus, 
cited  by  Hephgestion  on  no  less  authority  than  Epicharmus’ ; 
but  he  quotes  from  him  only  one  anapaestic  line : 

rls  d\a£ove(av  TrXefa'rai'  irapexel  T&v  avBptiirwv  ; rol  p-dvries, 

and  we  wonder  at  such  scepticism  in  01.  29,  the  date  attributed 
to  the  poet  by  Eusebius.  But  we  can  say  nothing  more  of  him 
than  to  record  the  echo  of  his  name.4 

§ 1 18.  We  pass  to  a more  famous  and  better  preserved 
poet,  Tyrtveus,  who  does  not  hold  a place  among  the  ‘ Iambo- 
graphi,’  as  his  remains  are  either  elegiac,  or  anapaestic  the 
metre  suited  for  military  marches. 

When  the  famous  Leonidas  was  asked  what  he  thought  of 
Tyrtaeus,  he  answered  that  he  was  dy«0os  vewv  i/o^ds  aiVdAAeiv 
• — good  for  stimulating  the  soul  of  youth — and  the  extant  frag- 

1 TT)V  S’  EK  r{]V  T1S  EUTVX « 

Ktivri  yap  (up  piipos  oil  irpocri^&ver 
BdWet  5’  vir  aiirrjs  Kairae^erai  fiios' 

<pi\r]  8e  <ruv  <pi\evVTL  yppaVKei  ir6<rei, 
t €Kovira  Ka\bv  KOvvopaK\vrov  yevos' 

KapiTtpar^s  pev  ev  yvvai£l  ytyverai 
ird<TTi<n,  Bel 7)  S’  dp<pi8e8popev  X“PIS 
ouS’  eV  yvvaii-l  %8erai  KadijpeuT), 
okov  Keyovtriv  atppoSifftovs  \6yovs’ 
rotas  yvvaltcas  dv8pdcnv  X“PlC6Ta‘ 

Zeus  ras  aptaras  teal  iro\v<f>pa8«rTdTas. 

2 Social  Greece,  6th  ed.  p.  in. 

3 Archilochus’  frag.  19  is  not  so  characteristic. 

4 He  is  classed  by  O.  Muller  (ii.  55)  as  an  actual  forerunner  of  Epi- 
charmus  among  the  originators  of  comedy,  which,  if  his  date  be  truly 
ascertained,  would  be  a grave  anachronism.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  all 
the  early  iambic  poets  was  of  course  akin  to  comedy,  yet  we  can  hardly 
confuse  them  with  a school  so  distant  and  so  unlike. 
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ments  confirm  this  judgment.  We  have  several  long  exhor- 
tations to  valour  (about  120  lines),  with  pictures  of  the 
advantages  of  this  virtue,  and  the  disgrace  and  loss  attending 
on  cowardice.  There  are  also  slight  remains  of  his  e/x^ar^pta, 
or  anapaestic  marches,  which  were  sung  by  or  for  the  Spartans 
when  going  to  battle,  with  a flute  accompaniment.  His  elegiac 
fragments  differ  little  from  those  of  Callinus,  so  little  that  many 
critics  attribute  the  chief  fragment  of  the  latter  to  Tyrtseus. 
He  is  also  said  by  Pollux  to  have  composed  songs  for  three 
choirs — one  of  old  men,  one  of  middle-aged,  and  one  of  youths, 
and  this  is  curiously  illustrated  by  a fragment  of  such  a com- 
position preserved  in  Plutarch,1  where  each  line  is  sung  by  a 
chorus  of  different  age. 

There  are  also  some  remains  of  a poem  cited  as  evvo/iL a, 
wThich  w’as  distinctly  political  in  character,  and  intended  to 
excite  in  the  public  mind  of  the  Spartans  an  attachment  to  their 
constitution,  and  especially  to  Theopompus,  the  Spartan  hero  of 
the  second  Messenian  war.  This  leads  us  to  the  circumstances 
of  Tyrtseus’  life.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  the  second  Messenian  war,  which  was  carried  on  by  the 
grandsons  of  the  combatants  in  the  first.  We  are  told  that  the 
hardships  of  this  war  to  the  Spartans  were  very  great,  that  a 

1 Lycurgus,  21  : “ Appts  tt6k'  &\Ktpoi  veaviai. 

"A ppes  5e  y elp.es  ‘ al  tie  A fjs,  auydatieo. 

"Appes  tie  y’  eaeripeada  iroWtp  xdppoves. 

Bernhardy  (ii.  p.  604)  thinks  that  the  tripartite  v&pos  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
{On  Music , p.  1134  A),  which  Sakadas  composed,  with  the  first  verse 
Phrygian,  the  second  Doric,  the  third  Lydian  in  scale,  may  have  been 
similarly  intended  to  convey  the  temper  of  various  ages  of  human  life,  but 
the  actual  combination  of  Dorian  and  yEolian  modes  by  Pindar  seems 
rather  to  weaken  the  conjecture.  The  fragments  of  Tyrtseus  are  mere 
extracts  quoted  by  Lycurgus,  or  Stobseus,  or  other  authors,  and  have, 
therefore,  no  separate  MS.  authority.  So  also  there  are  no  separate 
editions,  as  far  as  I know,  except  that  of  W.  Cleaver  (anon.  1761),  with 
an  English  metrical  translation  and  notes,  and  the  new  Italian  version, 
also  with  a text  and  notes  by  Felix  Cavalotti  (Milan,  1878).  The  most 
convenient  text  is  that  of  Bergk  in  his  Lyrici  (frag.  10  improved  by  a 
collation  of  a MS.  at  Oxford  by  Blass,  Jahrbb.  hi,  597,  sq.).  The  reader 
will  find  in  his  critical  notes  references  to  a number  of  special  essays  upon 
Tyrtseus  by  Osann. 
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large  part  of  their  territory  adjoining  Messene  was  left  unculti- 
vated ; and  Messenian  elegies  long  preserved  the  tradition  of 
the  hero  Aristomenes  chasing  his  enemies  across  hill  and  dale. 
Under  these  trying  circumstances  chronic  discontent,  or  what 
the  Greeks  called  <rra<m,  broke  out,  and  the  Spartans,  by  the 
direction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  came  to  seek  from  Athens 
an  adviser.  Later  panegyrists  of  Athens  added  that  the 
Athenians  sent  in  derision  the  lame  schoolmaster  of  Aphidnse, 
whose  songs  so  inspirited  the  Spartans  as  to  give  them  finally 
the  victory.  Herodotus  (ix.  35)  clearly  did  not  know  this  story. 
Other  allusions,  however,  speak  of  him  as  a Lacedaemonian, 
others  as  an  Ionian.2  How  much  of  these  legends  is  true  it  is 
very  hard  to  say.  That  the  Spartans— a race  very  susceptible 
of  excitement  through  poetry  and  music,  but  not  productive  in 
these  arts— should  have  been  advised  to  borrow  a famous  poet 
of  warlike  elegies  from  some  foreign  city  is  in  itself  credible  , 
it  is  equally  so  that  the  style,  though  produced  in  the  home  of 
Callinus  and  Archilochus,  should  have  been  already  domesti- 
cated at  Athens.  The  consistent  tradition  as  to  Tyrtaeus’  origin 
cannot  be  rejected  by  us,  though  he  completely  identifies  him- 
self in  his  poems  with  his  adopted  country,  and  writes  as  a 
Laconian.3 

The  story  that  he  was  summoned  to  Sparta  on  the  authority 
of  the  Delphic  oracle  is  told  of  a number  of  other  remarkable 
poets  about  the  same  time,  and  shows,  if  true,  that  the  priests 

1 There  appears  to  have  been  a Laconian  Aphidnae  (Steph.  Byz.),  but 
perhaps  invented  in  later  days  to  find  a home  for  Tyrtaeus. 

2 Flach  positively  asserts  (from  Suidas)  that  he  came  from  Miletus  (p. 
1S3);  but  this  is  probably  a mere  blunder  of  Suidas  (cf.  Sittl,  p.  25-). 
Wilamowitz  {Her akles,  i.  69) 'sensibly  suggests  that  the  Laconian  elegy— 
a distinct  school— was  fathered  upon  the  name  of  a celebrated  and  poetical 

military  leader,  a sort  of  Spartan  David.  . • • 1 

3 It  should  be  observed  that  he  adheres  to  the  traditional  Ionic  dialect 

in  his  elegiacs,  but  writes  his  marching  songs  in  the  Spartan  : 

‘'AyeT,  3>  SsrapTas  evavSpov 
Kovpot  iraripiDV  iroXicnav, 

Acua  p'ev  Itvv  irpofio.\f<rde, 
fidpu  S’  evriXpus  pAXXere 
pi 1/  tpeiSipevoi  r&s  fwiis, 

0(1  yap  irarpiov  ra  SircipT^. 
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ot  the  shrine  had  in  their  minds  the  fixed  policy  of  improving 
the  culture  and  education  of  Sparta  in  the  seventh  century  B.c. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  (and  the  Spartan  kings)  foresaw  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  one-sided  Lycurgean  training,  which 
was  now  in  full  force  there,  and  sought  to  counteract  them  by 
stimulating  a love  of  poetry  and  music,  T.  hus  a whole  series 
of  poets  is  reported  to  have  been  invited  to  Sparta  at  the 
behest  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  to  have  ordered  and  esta- 
blished not  only  the  national  songs  of  the  Spartans,  but  public 
contests  in  music,  poetry,  and  dancing. 

§119.  This  brings  us  for  the  first  time  into  contact  with 
the  true  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  who,  however,  have  been  so 
constantly  confounded  with  iambists  and  elegists  (themselves 
also  lyric  poets)  that  it  is  necessary  to  call  them  by  a technical 
name,  and  style  them,  as  is  always  done  in  Germany,  Melic 
poets.  The  distinctive  feature  of  these  poets,  who  were  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  but  are  exceedingly  ill-preserved,  and  very 
various  in  character,  was  the  necessary  combination  of  music, 
and  very  frequently  of  rythmical  movement,  or  orchestic , with 
their  text.  When  this  dancing  came  into  use,  as  in  the  choral 
poetry  of  the  early  Dorian  bards,  and  of  the  Attic  dramatists, 
the  metre  of  the  words  became  so  complex,  and  divided 
into  subordinated  rythmical  periods,  that  Cicero  tells  us  such 
poems  appeared  to  him  like  prose,  since  the  necessary  music 
and  figured  dancing  were  indispensable  to  explain  the  metrical 
plan  of  the  poet.  I have  no  doubt  many  modern  readers  of 
Pindar  will  recognise  the  pertinence  of  this  remark.  It  is 
therefore  certain  that  the  rise  of  melic  poetry  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  rise  or  development  of  music,  and  accord- 
ingly most  historians  of  Greek  literature  devote  a chapter  in 
this  place  to  that  difficult  subject.  It  is,  however,  so  completely 
unintelligible  to  all  but  theorists  in  music,  and  there  is  even  to 
them  so  much  uncertainty  about  the  facts,  that  I feel  justified 
m passing  it  by  with  little  more  than  a mere  reference  to  the 
many  special  treatises  on  the  subject.1 

1 Cf.  Westphal’s  Musikdesgr.  Alterthums,  Leipzig,  1883;  Fortlage’a 
article  in  Ersch  und  Gruber’s  Griechenland ; Mr.  Wm.  Chappell’s  Hist,  of 
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§ 120.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  enumerate  briefly  the 
various  technical  terms  for  the  many  different  kinds  of  melic 
poetry.  The  simple  song  of  the  ^Eolic  school  was  sung  by 
one  person,  and  was  never  complicated  in  structure,  as  it  was 
merely  intended  to  reveal  personal  and  private  emotion  : the 
choral  melic  poetry  of  the  Greeks  was,  on  the  contrary,  grand, 
elaborate,  and  public  in  its  tone.  It  was  devoted  to  state  interests 
and  public  affairs ; nor  did  the  poet  venture  to  obtrude  himself 
except  by  passing  allusions.  In  very  old  times,  it  seems  that  the 
nome  (vo>os) 1 addressed  to  the  gods  was  sung  before  the  altar, 
with  the  lyre,  by  one  singer ; but  this  fashion  early  made  way 
for  choral  performance,  when  it  was  called  hymn  (fyivos).  Quite 
distinct  was  the  TrpocrdStov,  a processional  song,  accompanied 
by  flutes,  as  the  chorus  marched  to  the  temple.  The  paan  and 
dithyramb  are  hymns  addressed  to  Apollo  and  Dionysus  (but 
cf.  § 160).  When  the  melic  poem  was  accompanied  with  lively 
dancing  it  was  called  hyporcheme  (vVop^^a).2  All  these  poems 
were  performed  by  men  and  boys,  but  there  were  special  com- 
positions for  a chorus  of  maidens,  called parthenia  (TrapOevtia). 
These  titles  all  indicate  religious  poetry,  and  no  doubt  this  was 
the  earliest  field  of  melic  verse  ; but  although  secular  matters 
had  many  other  forms  (such  as  the  elegy  and  the  ^Eolic  song) 
suited  to  them,  even  the  forms  of  religious  song  were  adapted 
to  them  on  great  public  occasions,  and  so  we  have  in  Pindar’s 
day  lyKwfua,  songs  of  praise;  iviviKia,  songs  of  victory;  and 
Opijvoi,  laments  for  the  dead— all  secular  applications  of  melic 

Music,  vol.  ; and  the  chapter  on  the  intelligible  results  of  much  abstruse 
investigation  in  my  Social  Life  m Greece.  The  reader  may  further  con- 
sult the  long  chapter  in  Flach,  which  shows  how  little  advance  has  been 
made.  I am  glad  to  see  a high  German  authority  taking  my  view  of  the 
matter,  e.g.  Sittl,  L.G.  i.  p.  286. 

1 Cf.  the  note  on  j d/xos,  Flach,  p.  285,  and  Liddell  & Scott  in  new  ed.  ; 
cf.  our  Cathedral  use  = Weise,  and  Aleman’s  (fr.  67)  opyiyuo  v&p.ais  ; also  the 
texts  on  the  Terpandrian  nome  in  Flach,  p.  293,  and  below,  § 162. 

2 Perhaps,  however,  irpoolpia  should  have  been  added  to  the  list  (cf. 
above,  § 96),  and  <r/coAia,  which  Flach  ascribes  to  Terpander,  p.  207.  As 
specimens  of  what  a pcean  was,  we  may  take  the  first  chorus  in  Sophocles’ 
(Ed.  Rex ; of  hyporchemes,  the  ode  to  Pan  in  his  Philoctetes , and  the 
closing  hymn  in  Aristophanes’  Lysistrata. 
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poetry.  These  technical  details  seem  necessary  to  explain  the 
constantly  recurring  terms,  which  the  historian  cannot  avoid  ; 
but  as  Wilamowitz  justly  says,  they  are  only  pedantic  distinc- 
tions. The  main  fact  is  that  the  poet  as  an  individual  addresses 
the  public  in  all  of  them,  and  that  the  chorus  is  merely  his 
vehicle. 

§ 1 21.  As  I have  already  mentioned,  the  poets  of  this  early 
period,  if  we  except  the  epic  poets,  were  almost  all  composers 
in  various  metres,  and,  what  is  more  important  from  the  point 
of  view  of  this  work,  they  did  not  clearly  separate  their  private 
feelings  and  public  functions.  The  iambic  metre,  which  in 
Archilochus  was  essentially  personal  and  subjective,  became, 
in  the  hands  of  the  earlier  Simonides  and  others,  the  vehicle 
for  general  sketches  and  for  proverbial  philosophy.  The  earlier 
elegy,  which  is  essentially  public  and  patriotic  in  character, 
down  even  to  Solon’s  day,  was,  nevertheless,  by  Mimnermus 
brought  back  to  its  original  scope— that  of  amorous  complaint 
and  tender  grief,  nor  did  subsequent  ages  and  languages 
accept  the  tone  of  manly  endurance  and  of  political  teaching 
as  the  natural  voice  of  the  elegy.  When  Tyrtaeus  and  Aleman 
were  friends  or  rival  bards  together  at  Sparta,  the  melic  hymns 
of  the  Lydian  were  not  recognised  as  more  essentially  public 
than  the  warlike  elegies  of  the  Athenian.  Thus  even  Theognis 
and  Solon  cloak  their  public  advices  under  the  form  of  per- 
sonal exhortations  to  friends,  or  even  to  themselves,  and  Pindar 
carries  on  his  private  controversies  under  the  cover  of  public 
hymns  of  victory  and  praise  of  the  gods.  But  according  as 
the  various  styles  were  developed,  certain  precedents  began  to 
make  themselves  felt.  No  severance,  however,  took  place  till 
after  the  rise  of  Doric  choral  poetry,  when  this  division  of 
melic  poetry  appropriated  all  the  public  affairs  of  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  iambic,  and  more  especially  the  elegiac,  metres, 
which  had  been  of  universal  application  hitherto,  began,  with 
the  /Eolic  songs,  to  affect  a personal  and  private  complexion. 
Hence,  from  this  period  onwards  a division  according  to 
metres,  though  even  now  far  from  satisfactory,  to  some  ex- 
tent accords  with  that  I have  adopted  above  (p.  172).  I 
purpose  treating  first  the  personal  poetry  in  the  later  iambic 
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and  elegiac  poets,  as  well  as  in  the  yEolic  melos,  and  then  the 
public  lyrists  of  the  Doric  type,  including  the  sepulchral 
epitaphs,  which  were  generally  elegiac  in  form,  but  public  in 
character. 

§ 122.  The  student  should  carefully  distinguish  between 
Ki0a/}a>Suc?7  and  (i/a Xrj)  KiQa.picn<;,  singing  with  a string  accom- 
paniment and  mere  harp  playing,  and  similarly  avXw8u<r)  and 
avX .rjTiKrj.  Thus  Olympus  was  a mere  avA/qrifcos,  to  be  expunged 
from  the  list  of  lyric  poets,  and  Clonas  of  Tegea  seems  to  be 
the  first  avXuSiKos,  or  composer  of  melic  poetry  with  a flute 
accompaniment ; and  this  innovation  was  supported  by  the 
similar  advance  of  Terpander.1 

For  this  remarkable  man,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
melic  poets,  is  called  the  first  /atfapwSo'?,  or  composer  of  melic 
poems  accompanied  throughout  by  the  lyre,  in  contrast,  I sup- 
pose, to  those  epic  recitations  which  began  with  an  ava fioXy  or 
prelude  on  the  instrument.  If  this  be  true,  it  puts  him  in  com- 
petition with  his  great  contemporary  Archilochus,  who  is  said 
to  have  first  composed  independent  accompaniments  (xnro  -njv 
wSrjv),  as  previously  the  instrument  had  followed  the  voice  note 
for  note  (jrp6<Txop8a  Kpovetv). 

We  know  nothing  of  Terpander’s  youth,  save  that  he  was 
born  in  Lesbos,  the  real  home  of  melic  poetry,  and  came,  or 
was  called,  to  Sparta,  where  he  established  the  musical  contests 
at  the  Carnean  festival  about  670  b.c.  (01.  26).2  He  was  said 
to  have  been  the  victor  at  the  Pythian  contests  for  four  conse- 
cutive eight-year  feasts,  which  brings  down  his  activity  at  least 
to  the  year  640  B.c.  Thus  we  may  imagine  him  the  older  con- 
temporary of  Tyrtseus.  Not  twenty  lines  of  his  hymns  remain 
— solemn  fragments  in  hexameters  or  heavy  spondaic  metres, 
which  show  that  hymns  to  the  gods  ( nomes ) were  his  chief  pro- 

’ For  a discussion  of  the  nomes  attributed  to  Clonas  by  Plutarch,  cf. 
Flach,  pp.  257-60.  But  he  denies  (p.  262)  his  very  existence  ; also  the 
elaborate  discussion  in  the  same  author,  p.  119,  sq.,  who  thinks  that  the 
melodies  of  Olympus  led  the  way  to  Greek  lyric  poetry.  But  these  specu- 
lations will  ever  remain  uncertain. 

- Hellanicus  said  that  his  name  opened  the  list  of  Carnean  victors. 
Sosibius  makes  this  01.  26. 
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ductions.1  It  is  evident  that  epic  poetry  was  still  predominant 
when  he  wrote,  and  affected  his  style.  One  interesting  per- 
sonal fragment  is  quoted  by  Strabo  to  prove  that  he  increased 
the  strings  of  the  lyre  from  four  to  seven.2  Strabo  seems  sure 
about  the  sense,  though  not  about  the  genuineness  of  the  lines. 
But  in  spite  of  his  authority,  supported  by  that  of  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,3 and  the  curious  statement  of  Plutarch,4  that  he  deliber- 
ately gave  up  the  use  of  many  strings,  and  won  his  prizes  by 
playing  on  three , I think  Bergk  has  hit  the  truth  where  he  in- 
terprets the  passage  not  of  the  strings  of  the  lyre,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  Hymn  to  Hermes  had  been  originally  seven,  but  to 
the  divisions  of  his  odes,  which  having  been  four,  were,  accord- 
ing to  Pollux,  increased  by  him  to  seven.5 

§ 123.  The  names  of  Clonas  of  Tegea,  of  Sakadas  of  Argos, 
of  Polymnestus  of  Colophon,6  of  Echembrotus  of  Arcadia,  are 
mentioned  as  successors  to  Terpander  in  the  art  of  combining 
music  and  poetry,  but  have  no  place  now  in  the  history  of 
Greek  literature,  as  all  their  works  have  long  perished.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  more  celebrated  Thaletas  of  Crete, 
summoned  by  the  oracle  (as  Tyrtseus  was)  to  heal  pestilence 
and  sedition,  and  attach  the  citizens  more  firmly  to  the  Lycur- 
gean  constitution.  He  is  reported  to  have  organised  afresh 


1 Here  is  one:  ZtC  irdvroiv  apx'fi  ttou/tuv  dy^roip, 

Zeu,  (Tol  <7ireV8a)  ravrav  vpvov  dpxdv. 

On  the  metre  cf.  Bergk,  FLG.  p.  813.  The  lines  are  best  scanned  as 
molossi  with  a catalectic  syllable.  Cf.  the  parody  in  Aristoph.  Nubes, 
275,  sq. 

1 2o!  8’  Ttp.Pi s T6T pdyripvy  dnocrTip^avT^s  aoiSay 

eirraiAycp  (pbppiyyi  viovs  KeKaS-qiTopev  vpvous. 

3 Hist,  of  Music,  i.  p.  30. 

4 De  Mas.  18.  Wilamowitz  ( Timothcus,  p.  64)  thinks  the  lines  spurious. 

5 Viz.  iirapxd,  perapxd,  Karar  pond,  per  attar  ar  pond,  dp<pa\As,  atppayls, 
(■n'iKoyos.  Regarding  the  first  two  as  equivalent  to  npooiptov  and  apx“, 
the  third  and  fourth  (transition  members  on  either  side  of  the  dp<pa\6s), 
and  the  intKoyos,  were  evidently  the  new'er  members. 

6 Pindar  (fr.  188)  cites  an  expression  of  Polymnestus  as  popularly 
known.  On  Sakadas,  cf.  above,  p.  181,  note,  and  Flach,  p.  2S1,  sq.  These 
were  the  fathers  of  the  Doric  Cultlyrik  as  contrasted  with  the  Gcfiihls - 
lyrik  of  the  zEolians  ; Flach,  p.  276. 
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the  Gymnopczdia  in  01.  28  (664  E.c.), 1 and  to  have  composed, 
not  only  nomes,  like  Terpander,  but  hyporchemes  and  pcecms, 
which  were  sung  by  a choir  with  rythmical  movements.  He  is 
referred  by  Plutarch  to  the  school  of  Olympus’  nomes,  played 
with  the  flute,  and  not  to  Terpander’s.  Sittl  ( L.G . p.  293)  justly 
remarks  that  as  the  proper  production  of  melic  poetry  required, 
not  only  the  composing  of  a good  poem,  but  the  composing  of 
proper  music,  and  moreover  the  arranging  and  training  of  the 
dancing,  as  well  as  the  singing  of  the  chorus,  such  men  as 
lhaletas  or  Pindar  were  much  sought  after  and  honoured  by 
Greek  states.  We  have  no  parallel  now  except  Wagner,  who 
held  the  same  sort  of  position. 

§ 124.  The  first  essentially  lyric  poet  that  lives  for  us  is 
Alcman  (about  630-600  b.c.),  who  stands  somewhat  isolated 
at  the  head  of  the  melic  poets,  and  still  belongs  to  that  remark- 
able epoch  of  literary  history  when  Sparta,  during  the  seventh 
century,  was  gathering  from  all  parts  of  Greece  poets  and  musi- 
cians to  educate  her  youth.  Pausanias  saw  his  tomb  at  Sparta, 
among  those  of  celebrated  and  noble  Spartans,  and  speaks  of 
his  odes  as  not  deficient  in  sweetness,  though  composed  in  the 
unmusical  Spartan  dialect.2  This  is  true,  the  fragments  are  of 
great  merit ; but  if  the  dialect  does  not  impair  their  beauty,  it 
certainly  makes  them  to  us,  as  it  did  to  the  old  grammarians, 
very  obscure.  We  learn  from  Alcman  that  he  boasted  his  origin 
to  be  from  no  obscure  or  remote  land — enumerating  many 
countries  which  perplexed  even  the  old  commentators — but 
from  the  lofty  Sardis.3  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  had,  at 

1 Flach  puts  him  about  700  B.c.  ; Hoeck  and  O.  Muller,  640-580— I 
think,  more  probably.  Cf.  the  list  of  obscure  names  mentioned  as  early 
successors  of  Terpander  and  of  Thaletas  in  Flach,  pp.  212-3  and  273>  sqq. 

V iroi-^aavri  &<rp.aTa  ovdeii  £s  tjSoutjii  avruiv  iAvp.T]varo  r u>u  AaKuvwv  tj 
7 ASicraa,  ynio-ra  irapex°^Ori  rb  evtpcovov.  It  was,  however,  enriched  with 
Epic  and  vFolic  forms.  Cf.  Ahrens,  in  Philolog.  xxvii.  619. 

3 Frag.  25  : ovk  els  avrjp  HypotKos  ovSh 

cnccubs  ovSe  irapa  crocpolmv 
ouSi  QeacraAbs  7 ivos 
ou S’  ’Epucrtxatos  ou 5e  ■trotp.rfv, 
aWa  'S.apb'Lwv  air'  ciKpav. 

And  cf.  frag.  1 1 S,  quoted  from  Aristides,  ii.  508  : 'Erepudi  rolvvv  KaWcciri^- 
optvos  Trap’  6 cuts  evSoKtfxe?,  ruaaiira  nat  rotavra  edv'j  KaraAfyet  uut'  tTi  vvt 
roils  adAiovs  ypap.p.aT terras  ou  7 rjs  raur’  dvai. 
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least,  an  Ionian  mother  (if  he  was  not  brought  as  a slave  to 
Greece  in  early  youth) ; for  no  pure  Lydian  could  have  written 
as  he  did,  not  even  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  but  in  that  of  his 
adopted  country.  But  the  whole  history  of  the  man,  and  the 
main  features  of  his  fragments,  show  us  how  completely  the 
Sparta  of  the  seventh  century  differed  from  the  Sparta  of  the 
fifth,  and  how  utterly  the  Spartan  gentleman  who  warred  against 
Messene  would  have  despised  the  ignorant  professional  warrior 
who  afterwards  contended  against  Athens.  The  very  adoption 
of  a Lydian  at  Sparta  (Suidas  says  a Lydian  slave),  and  his 
proud  enumeration  of  geographical  names,  imply  a spirit  the 
very  reverse  of  the  later  exclusiveness  (£evrj\a(ria).  So  also  the 
love  of  eating  and  drinking  which  the  poet  confesses  of  himself, 
his  account  of  the  various  wines  produced  in  the  districts  of 
Laconia,  his  open  allusions  to  his  passion  for  Megalostrata,  and 
the  loose  character  of  his  erotic  poems  generally,1  are  quite 
foreign  to  the  ordinary  notions  of  Lycurgean  discipline.  I 
suppose  that  the  royal  power,  which  endeavoured  to  assert  itself 
in  early  times,  and  was  only  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  murder 
of  Polydorus,  the  submission  of  Theopompus,  and  the  gradual 
strengthening  of  the  power  of  the  ephors,  attempted  to  carry 
out  a literary  policy  like  that  of  the  Greek  despots.  In  the 
seventh  century,  before  the  struggle  was  finally  decided  against 
them,  the  kings,  aided  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  sought  to  eman- 
cipate the  subject  races  from  political,  the  dominant  from  edu- 
cational, slavery ; and  so  it  came  that  poets  like  Aleman,  who 
sing  of  wine  and  love,  who  delight  in  feasting  and  eschew  war, 
could  be  tolerated  and  even  popular  at  Sparta.  But  the  first  of 
the  melic  appears  also  the  last  of  the  Spartan  poets. 

1 Athenaeus  cites  (through  Chamceleon)  Archytas  to  the  effect  that' 
Aleman  ytyovivai  t&v  (ptoriKoiv  p.e\£>v  r)yep.6va,  Kal  £k8ovvo.i  irpwrov  p.e \os 
a.K6\a<TTOv  ovra  k.t.A.,  and  then  quotes  frag.  36.  Of  course  Aleman  had 
before  him  the  example  of  his  earlier  contemporary  Archilochus.  The 
fragg.  35-9  are  unfortunately  inadequate  specimens  of  this  side  of  his  genius. 
Flach(p.  302),  who  does  not  feel  the  difference  of  this  earlier  Sparta,  tries 
to  account  for  Aleman’s  freedom  and  rollicking  by  his  Lydian  extraction, 
as  if  that  would  have  made  it  tolerable  to  a really  strict  modern  Spartan  ! 
Wilamowitz,  who  does,  calls  Aleman  the  poet  of  the  Periceci,  as  contrasted 
with  Tyrtseus,  the  poet  of  the  Dorian  nobility  \Herakles , i.  71). 
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His  six  books  contained  all  kinds  of  ?nelos,  hymns,  paeans, 
prosodia,  parthenia,  and  erotic  songs.  His  metres  are  easy  and 
various,  and  not  like  the  complicated  systems  of  later  lyrists. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  proverbial  wisdom,  and  the  form  of  his 
personal  allusions,  sometimes  remind  one  of  Pindar.  But  the 
general  character  of  the  poet  is  that  of  an  easy,  simple,  pleasure- 
loving  man.  He  boasts  that  he  imitated  the  song  of  birds 
(fr.  17,  67)— in  other  words,  that  he  was  a self-taught  and 
original  poet.  Nevertheless,  he  shows,  as  might  be  expected, 
a knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Plomer.  Several  fragments 
express  a peculiar  love  and  study  of  nature,  somewhat  excep- 
tional for  a Greek  lyrist.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  is  his 
description  of  night,1  which  is  more  like  the  picture  we  should 
expect  from  Apollonius  Rhodius  or  Virgil  than  from  an  early 
Greek  poet.  Another  is  evidently  written  in  advancing  age, 
and  with  a presentiment  of  approaching  death.2 

1 Frag.  60:  euSovoiv  5’  ope a>v  Kopvtpai  re  /cal  tpa.pa.yye s, 

7r pthoves  re  /cal  xapd5pai, 

tpvAAa.  6’  epirerd  B’  botra  rpetpei  peAaiva  ya?a, 

Bijpes  opetTKtpoi  re  /cal  yevos  peA itroav 
Kal  Kvth 5a\’  ev  fieuQetri  iroptpvpeas  aA<J s‘ 
euSovtriv  5 oitovuv 
tpvAa  TavvTTTepvywv. 

‘ A beautiful  peculiarity,’  says  Mure  {Hist.  Gk.  Lit.  iii.  206),  ‘ of  this 
description  is  the  vivid  manner  in  which  it  shadows  forth  the  scenery  of 
the  vale  of  Lacedjemon,  with  which  the  inspirations  of  the  poet  were  so 
intimately  associated  ; from  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Taygetus  down  to 
the  dark  blue  sea  which  washes  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  author 
would  find  it  difficult  to  convey  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  the 
effect  produced  upon  his  own  by  the  recurrence  of  the  passage  to  his  mind, 
during  a walk  among  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  on  a calm  spring  night,  about  an 
hour  after  a brilliant  sunset.’ 

2 Frag.  26  : oil  pi  Ire,  irapBeviKod  peAtydpves  ipepdtptevot, 

y via  tpepeiv  Suvarcu’  fidAe  S ^ fSaAe  KtjpvAos  ett]v, 

8s  r’  ^iri  Kvparos  &v6os  dpi  aAKviveotri  iroTTjTac 
vr lAeyes  f/rop  e^tev,  aAnriptpupos  etapos  opvi s. 

The  term  Kt)pvAos  was  used  for  the  male  halcyon.  On  fidAe,  the  mar- 
ginal note  says  the  full  word  is  afidAe,  <n)pa.vTiKt>v  evxvs,  and  equal  to 
utpeAev,  eWe,  eWe.  The  frequent  Aiolisms  of  Aleman  have  given  rise  to 
much  discussion.  So  far  as  they  were  Epic  there  seems  no  difficulty  ; hence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  text  of  Homer  which  he  knew  was  far  more 
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But  by  far  the  longest  and  most  interesting  relic  of  Aleman 
was  found  in  1855,  by  M.  Mariette,  in  a tomb  near  the  second 
Pyramid — a papyrus  fragment  of  three  pages,  containing  a por- 
tion of  his  celebrated  hymn  (j>arthenion)  to  the  Dioscuri.  Two 
of  the  pages  are  wretchedly  mutilated,  and  the  sense  of  the 
whole  composition  is  very  obscure  and  difficult.  This  extraordi- 
nary discovery  was  not  so  precious  in  actual  results  as  in  the 
hope  it  gave  us  of  rescuing  in  the  same  way  other  portions  of  the 
old  Greek  poets  from  their  oblivion.  It  also  gives  us  a very 
early  specimen  of  Greek  writing,  and  one  of  great  value  for  the 
history  of  palaeography.  I append  the  more  intelligible  part  in  a 
note  below.1  Wilamowitz,  in  the  brilliant  sketch  of  early  Greek 

/Eolic  than  ours  are.  Cf.  Sittl,  L.  G.  p.  300.  The  Alexandrians — Arist- 
archus, &c.,  wrote  about  his  dialect  as  Spartan. 

1 Its  restoration  has  been  attempted  (since  its  first  publication  by  Egger 
in  his  Memoire s (Tkistoire  ancienne)  by  Ten  Brink  and  Bergk,  with  some 
success  ; by  F.  Blass  in  Hermes,  vol.  xiii.  p.  27  (cf.  now  Bergk,  FLG.  4th 
ed.  iii.  p.  30),  from  whose  text  I quote,  as  it  differs  considerably  from 
earlier  restorations.  After  celebrating  the  victory  of  the  Dioscuri  over  the 
Hippocoontidaj,  the  poet  proceeds  to  sing  the  praises  of  Agido  and 
Agesichora.  It  seems  partly  sung  by  soloists,  partly  by  chorus. 

Col.  II.  'S.rp.  5'. 

2 ‘'EtTTI  TIS  CICCV  TlfflS’  36 

1)5’  HAffiOS,  S(TT1S  tPppCCV 
aptpav  SiairAinti 
^ &K Aavirros.  iyuv  5’  dei'Soi 

’A7i8tSs  t b (pics'  6pi c 40 

f>  ipT  ah  top,  bvirtp  ap.iv 
’Ayioi;  paprvptrai 
(paivtv.  tpi  5’  out’  irraivev 
IO  ovrt  poiptcOai  viv  a KAtvva  x°payhs 

ovSapccs  trj'  dOKtti  yap  ijptv  avTa  45 
4Krrpeir})S  t<j. is  tpirtp  al  tj s 
tv  fioroTs  araatitv  'Imrov 
rraybv  atdAcxpopov  KavaxaruSa, 

»5  TOCV  VTTOTTtTpiSiccV  OVtiplCV. 

2rp.  t. 

*H  oiix  bprjs  ; u p tv  KtArjs  50 

’EveriicSs'  a St  xa-ra 
T as  tpas  aveipuis 
' Ayr) <r tx <5 pas  trravde? 

SO  xPvcr^s  VT'  aKriparos, 
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.literature  which  introduces  his  theory  of  the  Attic  drama 
.( Herakles , i.  71),  notes  that  two  things  are  clear  about  Aleman: 
(1)  the  mixture  of  ^Eolic,  Epic  and  Laconian  features  in  his 
poetry ; (2)  his  combination  of  a choral  lyric  form  with  the  in- 
dividual expression  of  the  poet’s  feelings.  From  this  point  of 
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t 6 r apyvpiov  npiaairov. 

Si aipdSav  rl  roi  Aeya  ; 

Ayr}<rix6pa  pev  aura’ 

aSe  Sevrepa  ire6 ’ ’AyiStov  rb  eltos 

'ittitos  eifirivcp  koAo.1;  aes  Spapelrai. 

Tai  rieAeiaSes  yap  apiv 
’Opdla  <pdpos  ipepolaais 
vx JKra  Si’  apfipoiriav  ayecrtipiov 
Hurrpov  aveipopevai  paxovrai. 

2 to.  s-'. 

Ovre  yap  ti  iroptpvpas 

ritraos  tcipos  8><tt ’ apvvai, 

oHre  ttoikiAos  bpdnav 

■KayxpxxTios,  ov 5e  pi Tpa 

Avdla,  veavlSav 

rhv  olSa  (papa v dyaApa, 

ouSe  ral  NawDs  Kipai, 

aAA’  ov  S’  ’E  para  crieiSris, 

ovSe  SvAaxls  re  Kal  KAetitrio’Tipa, 

ovS’  is  Alvr)<ripfip6ras  ivBoicra  (paceis 

‘ ’A crraipls  re  poi  yevoiro , 

Kal  ■KOTipiXUox  4>i 'AuAAa, 

Aapalna  r’  ipard  re  ’lavBepls,’ 
aAA’  ’Ay-qo-ixdpa  fie  rr\pei 

2t p.  C- 

Ov  yap  a KaAAhupvpos 
’AyTjtnxdpa  ir ap’  avrel ; 

AyiSoT  fiecrcp'  tip  p.evei, 

Baffriipia  K&p’  iiraiveT. 
aAAck  TavfS’  aJu](2j',  criol, 

SetaaB’’  dirovrirl  &va 
Kal  re'A os'  ypaxis  r6  ns 
eltroipl  k'  ‘ airav  pev  avrh. 

•naprevos  pdrav  dw'o  dpdva  AeA a«a 

yAav£.  iywv  8e  ra  pev  ’Aatri  pdAiara 

avSdvqv  ipar  irivav  yap 

ap. iv  larap  eyevro' 

i£  'Ayt](rix<ipas  Se  veavtSts 

jj  p'  alv as  iparas  iirefiav. 
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view  he  makes  an  important  onward  step  in  the  development 
of  Greek  melic. 

§ 125.  Returning  to  the  elegy,  or  personal  poetry  of  the 
epoch,  we  come  to  a very  distinctive  and  remarkable  man, 
Mimnermus  (called  Liguastades,  for  his  sweetness),  the  first 
composer  of  purely  private  and  sentimental,  as  opposed  to 
political,  elegies.  There  are,  indeed,  in  his  fragments  historical 
allusions,  and  he  describes  (fr.  14)  with  much  fire,  and  in  a 
spirit  not  unworthy  of  Tyrtseus,  the  valour  of  a hero  ‘who  scat- 
tered the  dense  phalanxes  of  the  Lydian  horsemen  through  the 
plain  of  Hermus.’  This  he  had  heard  from  the  elders  who 
remembered  the  wars  with  Gyges,  for  the  date  of  Mimnermus 
is  given  as  01.  37,  or  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  and  he 
was  an  early  contemporary  of  Solon.  But  his  other  fragments 
are  those  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  are  chiefly  from  his  book 
or  books,  called  Nanno , after  a flute  player  whom  he  loved 
without  success.  He  is  himself  called  an  aiXwSos,  or  singer 
with  a flute  accompaniment,  and  he  probably  revived  the  old 
plaintive  elegy  of  the  Phrygians,  in  close  sympathy  with  the 
sorrowful  laments  of  his  sweet  and  tender  muse.  To  the  later 
Alexandrians,  and  the  Romans,  whose  reflective  age  peculiarly 
appreciated  the  sad  world-weariness  of  this  bard  of  Colophon, 
the  Nanno  elegies  of  Mimnermus  were  a favourite  model,  and 
we  may  perhaps  assign  to  him  the  position  and  title  of  the 
Petrarch  of  Greek  literature. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  contemporaries  and  immediate 
successors  of  Mimnermus  were  of  a different  opinion.  The 
poets  who  desired  to  sing  of  love  and  passion  did  not  adopt 
his  elegiac  metre  as  their  fittest  vehicle.  It  still  remained  the 
metre  of  political  and  philosophical  expression,  of  wise  advice, 
of  proverb  and  of  epigram.  To  early  Greek  love,  to  the  passion 
of  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  and  Anacreon,  no  form  could  be  more  un- 
utterably slow  and  cold  than  the  deliberate  hexameter.  When 
bookworms  at  Alexandria  and  Roman  dilettanti  began  to  talk 
about  love,  it  suited  them  well  enough,  and  it  was  the  subdued 
and  resigned  attitude  of  Mimnermus,  his  modernism,  if  I may 
so  say,  which  made  him  to  them,  and  to  many  of  the  moderns, 
so  sweet  and  perfect  a singer  of  love. 
vol.  1. — 1 o 
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I do  not  think  the  famous  fragment  (12)  on  the  perpetual 
labours  of  Helios  so  striking  or  characteristic  as  those  which 
sing  of  the  delights  of  love,  and  the  miseries  of  old  age *  1 — 
yrjpas  apyaAeov,  as  he  calls  it,  applying  an  epithet  which  he  used 
with  curious  consistency  of  all  manner  of  disagreeable  necessi- 
ties. In  his  hatred  of  old  age,  he  struck  a note  which  found 
response  in  many  Greek  hearts  at  all  times,  and  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  repeat  without  improving  the  burden  of  his  elegies. 

Almost  all  the  fragments  (some  90  lines)  express  the  same 
gloom  and  the  same  despair.  We  owe  the  preservation  of  most 
of  them  to  Stobseus ; Strabo  has  cited  a few  of  geographical 
importance  ; Athenseus  that  on  the  sun’s  course.  His  ninth 
fragment  tells  how  ‘ we  left  the  lofty  Neleion  of  Pylos,  and  came 
in  ships  to  the  lovely  Asia,  and  into  fair  Colophon  we  settled 
with  might  of  arms,  being  leaders  of  wild  daring,  and  starting 
from  thence  by  the  counsel  of  the  gods  we  took  the  y£olic 
Smyrna.’  This  is  a very  early  and  clear  piece  of  evidence 
for  what  is  called  the  Ionic  migration,  which  has  been  doubted, 
or  relegated  to  the  region  of  myths  by  some  sceptical  historians. 

§ 126.  Mimnermus  leads  us  over  naturally  to  Solon,  who 
addressed  him  in  a still  extant  fragment,  in  reply  to  his  lines  : — 

at  yap  & rep  voitruv  re  /col  apyaAetov  peXebu ivuv 
e^yKOvraery  polpa  Oavarou. 


1 ypeh  S'  old  re  tpvXXa  <pvei  iroXuavBeos  Kipy 
■ eapos,  St’  ahp’  avyfjs  ati^erai  yeklou, 
ro?s  lieeXoi  •kt)xuiov  4irl  XP^V0V  &vdeirtv  r}/3?js 
repiripeBa,  irpbs  6eS>v  elbires  odre  icaiebv 
otir  dya&iv  Ky pes  be  irapear^Kacn  peXaivaij 
y pev  exovcra  reXos  yfipaos  apyaXeov, 

i)  S’  erepy  Bavdroio ■ plvuvBa  be  ylyverai 
KaprnSs,  btrov  5’  yyv  tclbvarai  ye  Vies" 
aurdp  eTrrjv  bi)  rovro  reXos  napapeixf/erat  3>py s, 
ai/rtica  reBvdpevai  fleXnov  t)  fiioros ’ 

■noXXa  yap  iv  Bvpip  KaKa  ylyverar  &XXore  oIkos 
rpvxovrax,  nevlys  S’  epy’  obvvypd  ireXet' 
&XXos  S’  ad  nalbwv  imbeverai,  uvre  pdXtara 
r expaiv  Karh  yys  epxerai  eh  ’A’tbyv" 

6XXos  vovaov  exei  BvpotpBioov  oube  ns  etrnv 
avdptiiruv,  $ Zeus  pTi  xcuxa  iroAAa  SiSoi. 
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Solon’s  answer  was  as  follows  : — 

&A\’  eX  fioi  kS.v  vuv  fri  irtltreeu,  efeXe  tovto, 
pt]Si  fieyaip'  8n  (rev  Atpov  eire<ppacrdpT]v, 

Kal  peTairolijcrov,  AiyuaffraSri,  ZSe  S’  &eiSe' 

’ OySuKovraeri]  p.oilpa  kIxoi  6a.vd.TOU. 

It  appeais,  then,  that  these  elegies  were  well  known,  and  the 
poet  yet  alive,  when  Solon  was  a literary  man.  The  events  of 
Solon’s  great  life  (639-559  B.c.)  form  an  important  chapter  in 
Greek  history,  and  can  be  found  there  by  the  student.1  We 
are  here  only  concerned  with  his  literary  side.  He  is  remark- 
able in  having  written  poetry,  not  as  a profession,  nor  as  his 
main  occupation,  but  as  a relaxation  from  graver  cares.  He 
was  first  a merchant,  then  a general,  then  a lawgiver,  and.  at 
last,  a philosophic  traveller ; and  all  these  conditions  of  life, 
except  the  first,  are  reflected  in  his  extant  fragments.  As  usual 
with  the  personal  poets  of  that  epoch,  he  employed  various 
metres,  of  which  the  elegiac  was  the  chief,  but  the  trochaic  and 
iambic  also  prominent,  and  not  for  satire  and  invective,  but  for 
political  and  philosophic  reflections.  Some  lines,  apparently 
from  early  compositions,  are  cited  to  show  his  high  apprecia- 
tion of  sensual  pleasures,  and  there  are  features  in  his  laws 
which  prove  that  he  made  large  allowance  for  this  side  of 
human  nature  in  his  philosophy.  Amid  the  various  feelings 
which  appear  in  his  personal  confessions  we  miss  the  poetical 
despondency  of  Mimnermus,  and  that  peculiar  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  expression,  which  made  the  latter  an  unapproach- 
able master  of  the  elegy  in  our  modern  sense.  Solon  is  a prac- 
tical man,  at  times  a philosopher  who  speculates  on  Providence 
and  the  life  of  man ; again,  a noble  martyr  for  his  country,  who 
feels  beset  by  foes  and  jealous  rivals,  and  complains  bitterly 
that  he  stands  alone  and  unfriended  in  the  state  which  he  has 
saved.  But  he  is  always  manly,  and,  perhaps,  somewhat  hard 
and  plain  in  his  language,  choosing  poetry  as  the  only  known 
vehicle  of  expression  in  his  day,  but  saying  in  verse  what  in 
after  days  would  have  been  said  in  prose.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
later  orators  found  him  so  suitable  for  quotation.  His  political 

1 On  the  sources  of  his  life  in  Diog.  L.  and  Plutarch,  cf.  Volquardaeu 
in  Bursian’s  Jahresbericht , vii.  389,  sq. 
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recollections,  and  his  advices  to  his  friends,  were  in  Athens 
handbooks  of  political  education. 

There  remain  but  eight  lines  of  his  famous  elegy  called 
Salami's,  whereby  he  incited  his  people  to  persevere  in  wrest- 
ing this  island,  the  place  of  his  birth,  from  Megara.  Of  his 
Meditations  (^YiroOrjKai  els  ’ AOrjvaiovs  and  els  eavrov)  several 
long  passages  are  quoted,  one  by  Demosthenes,1  to  which  the 
student  can  easily  refer;  several  by  Plutarch  and  Diogenes 
Laertius  in  their  lives  of  Solon,  another  by  Stobaeus.  The  last, 
a passage  of  seventy  lines,  is  of  great  interest  as  containing  a 
summary  of  Solon’s  philosophy  concerning  human  life,  but  can 
hardly  be  fairly  conveyed  by  quoting  short  extracts.  Many 
other  snatches  of  proverbial  wisdom,  or  gnomes,  are  cited  from 
these  vTroOrjKcu,  and  are  among  the  sententious  fragments  which 
have  made  historians  speak  of  the  Gnomic  poets  of  Greece  as  a 
distinct  class.2  This  was  never  the  case,  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  personal  poets  from  this  time  onward 
adopted  a philosophical  tone  which  made  them  peculiarly  fit 
for  educational  purposes.  Many  of  his  poems  bore  on  their 
titles  personal  dedications,  -n-pos  Kpm'av,  it pos  ^iXoKvirpov,  irpos 
Qlokov,  thus  preserving  the  personal  character  of  the  elegy, 
while  treating  public  topics.  The  last  cited  was  in  tetrameters, 
and  told  of  the  temptations  and  solicitations  to  which  the  great 
lawgiver  had  been  exposed.3  He  also  composed  melic  poems 

1 In  his  napu7rp£<r/3ei'a,  p.  254.  A few  more  lines  are  now  recovered  in 
the  'Mi)va.iuv  no\ireta  of  Aristotle. 

2 e.g.  7roWol  yap  ir\oweuiri  KaKol , &7a0ol  St  Trevovrai, 

d\\’  fipets  outoTj  oil  Sia/tenJ/d/uefla 
tt)S  dpeTijs  Tbv  ttKovtov,  tVel  t b p.ev  tpireSov  aid, 

Xpvpara  8’  avBptt>KO>v  S\\ot€  &\\os  <?Xfl- 

And  nivTT,  5’  adavaruv  aipav^s  vios  i-vOpwirouTiv, 

n text  admirably  developed  in  his  frag.  13,  of  meditations  (uiroBrjicai  tts 
eaurdi'). 

3 He  was  thought  a fool  by  his  friends  not  to  seize  and  hold  the 
tyranny  of  Athens  when  he  had  the  power,  for  in  their  opinion  it  was 
worth  being  flayed  alive  to  have  once  enjoyed  such  a position.  Euripides 
gives  an  admirable  expression  of  this  Greek  passion  for  holding  a tyranny 
in  the  speech  of  Eteocles  in  his  Phcenissa,  vv.  500,  sq. — the  solitary 
passage  which  may  have  come  from  Euripides  through  George  Gascoigne 
into  Shakespeare,  as  will  be  shown  in  a subsequent  chapter. 
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for  musical  recitation  at  banquets.  All  these  varied  scraps, 
full  of  precious  historical  information,  do  not  now  amount  to 
more  than  250  lines.1  I will  quote  the  elegy  on  the  nine  ages 
of  man  (though  doubted  by  Porson),  because  it  seems  pre- 
served entire  in  a somewhat  inaccessible  treatise  of  Philo,  and 
because  it  develops  an  idea  often  since  repeated  in  philosophi- 
cal poetry.  This  poem  is,  indeed,  constantly  referred  to  by 
ancient  authorities.2 

It  is  often  maintained  that  Solon  is  the  one  great  politician 
who  holds  a place  in  Greek  literature,  but  this  is  only  true  for 
us,  and  would  never  have  been  asserted  had  the  works  of  his 
contemporaries  reached  us.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
been  the  fashion  at  this  period  for  every  important  political 
man  to  teach  his  fellow-citizens  in  elegies,  and  to  write  con- 
vivial songs,  as  we  may  see  from  the  notices  of  Diogenes  about 
Pittacus,  and  Periander,  and  Bias.3  Hence  the  reputation  of 

1 His  remains  are  printed  by  Fick  ( Bezz . Beit.  xiv.  259,  sq.)  with  a 
special  attention  to  the  Old-Attic  dialect,  which  Solon  probably  represents 
better  than  any  other  extant  source.  We  have  now  a fragment  on  marble 
giving  the  ordinances  for  the  first  cleruchs  to  Salamis  (circ.  560-70  B.C.), 
but  very  mutilated.  Cf.  Bull,  de  corresp.  hel.  xii.  1,  sq. 

reals  pev  &vyj3os  iwv  en  vrymus  epKOS  oSbvrwv 
(pvcrai  (KfidWei  irpurov  ev  tier'  erecnv 
robs  S’  erepovs  Sre  Si;  rekeay  8ebs  errr'  iviavrovs, 

51/87)1  eKtpaivei  djpara  y eivupevys' 
ry  rpirdry  5e  yeveiov  ae^opevwv  eri  yviwv 
\axvovrai,  xpotys  dvdos  dpeifiopevys 
ry  Se  rerdpry  iras  tis  ev  efiSoudSi  pey ' dptaros 
lo’xvi',  yvr  &vopes  ay  par  c^oucr'  apery*' 
rrepirry  S’  wplou  &vSpa  ydpov  pepvypevov  elvat 
Kal  Tratowv  (yrelv  eiaoirlaw  yeveyv 
ry  S’  etcry  nepl  irdvra  Karaprverai  vios  avSpis, 
ovS’  epSeiv  ed‘  & pus  epy’  dirdkapva  6e\e  i* 
eirra.  8e  vovv  Kal  ykwaaav  iv  efiSopdtnv  pey’  Hpicrros 
OKTiv  r • dp<porepwv  recraapa  Kal  5 eV  ery 
ry  S’  evary  ?ti  pev  Svvarat,  pakaKcirepa  S’  avrou 
rrpbs  peydkyv  dperyv  yXiiaad  re  Kal  crotply 
ry  SeKary  S’  Sre  85)  rekeay  debs  errr'  eviauruvs, 
ovk  tiv  dwpos  iwv  poipav  ex01  Bavdrov. 

’ By  comparing  Herodotus,  i.  170,  concerning  Bias’  political  advice  to 
the  Ionians,  with  the  verbally  similar  statement  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  i.  5, 
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the  so-called  Wise  Men , who,  according  to  all  the  different 
lists  of  them,  agree  in  combining  poetical  teaching  with  practi- 
cal politics.  Thus  the  wild  confessions  of  Archilochus,  which 
were  followed  up  in  Lesbos  by  no  less  passionate  effusions,  led 
the  way  to  confessions  of  far  different  men,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  didactic  side  of  elegiac  and  iambic  poetry.  The 
elegy  assumes  from  this  time  onward  this  special  character, 
and,  if  we  accept  its  public  side,  as  epigram,  and  a few  imita- 
tions of  the  older  social  tone,  appears  confined  within  limits 
unknown  in  the  seventh  century. 

§ 127.  Contemporary  with  the  serious  and  philosophical 
poetry  of  Solon,  we  have  that  remarkable  burst  of  genius  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  which,  though  it  lasted  but  a generation,2 
has  affected  the  lyrics  of  the  world  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
Greek  poetry.  This  school,  though  strictly  melic,  and  always 
accompanied  by  music,  differs  fundamentally  from  the  Doric 
melos,  in  being  personal,  secular,  and  composed  in  a different 
and  local  dialect,  the  Hiolic.  I therefore  prefer  classing  it 
with  the  personal  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  and  separating  it  from 
the  public  choral  poetry,  with  which  other  historians  have 
combined  it.  At  the  head  of  this  famous  H^olic  poetry  stand 
Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  contemporaries,  and  both  of  Lesbos, 
flourishing  from  the  42nd  Olympiad  onward.3 

We  know  of  Alcaeus  that  he  was  an  aristocrat  of  Mytilene, 
that  he  fought  against  the  Athenians  for  the  possession  of 
Sigeum,  but  fled,  and  threw  away  his  shield,  which  was  hung  up 
by  his  adversaries  as  a trophy.  He  was  ever  busy  in  the  con- 
flicts of  the  aristocrats  against  the  rising  power  of  the  people, 

firo'njire  8e  irepl  ’Icovlas,  ri»a  /ua\iiTTa  Tpiirov  tudai/uovolri,  eis  eirr]  SarxiAua, 
I am  persuaded  that  in  Theognis,  vv.  757-68,  we  have  an  actual  frag- 
ment of  Bias  preserved,  describing  the  blessing  of  the  proposed  Ionian 
settlement  in  Sardinia.  Of  the  same  date  is  Demodocus  of  Leros,  whose 
distichs  (Bergk,  p.  65)  tempt  critics  to  call  him  the  earliest  epigrammatist. 
Cf.  § 143. 

2 We  can  trace  no  connection  with  the  poetry  of  Terpander,  who  lived 
two  generations  earlier. 

3 According  to  Rohde  : 640  (?),  birth  of  Alcaeus  ; 620,  Melanchros 
king;  612,  Melanchros  killed  ; 610,  Myrsilus  killed  ; 608  (?),  Sigean  war; 
606,  Pittacus  strategus ; 595,  exile  of  nobles  ; 590,  arbitration  of  Peri- 
ander,  Pittakus  /Esymnet ; 5S0,  Alcaeus  recalled  ; 570,  death  of  Pittacus. 
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and  against  the  tyrant  who  professed  to  represent  them.  About 
01  45  he  assisted,  along  with  his  brother  Antimenidas,  and  with 
Pitiacus,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant  Melanchros ; but  when, 
after  much  trouble  and  the  death  of  another  tyrant,  Myrsilus, 
the  great  body  of  the  citizens  chose  Pittacus  as  their  dictator  (a 
power  which  he  held  589-79  b.c.,  and  then  resigned),  Alcseus 
and  his  party  were  exiled,  and  lived  a roving  and  adventurous 
life.  Alcaeus  went  as  far  as  Egypt ; Antimenidas  as  a mercen- 
ary to  fight  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  slaying  an  opposing  Goliath.  At  some 
time  during  Pittacus’  rule  Alcaeus’  party  attempted  a forcible 
return,  when  Alcaeus  was  taken  prisoner,  but  at  once  liberated 
by  the  man  whom  he  had  reviled  with  the  greatest  bitterness 
and  fury  in  his  poetry.  These  few  facts,  and  his  cruel  spite 
against  the  tyrants  and  the  noble  Pittacus,  show  us  in  Alcaeus 
the  perfect  picture  of  an  unprincipled,  violent,  lawless  Greek 
aristocrat,  who  sacrificed  all  and  everything  to  the  demands  of 
pleasure  and  power.  These  are  the  men,  and  this  the  type  of 
aristocrat,  which  gave  the  tyrants  all  their  opportunities. 

§ 128.  Of  Sappho  (in  her  own  dialect  'ka7rc/>a  *)  we  know 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Skamandronymus  (or  Skamon) 
and  of  Kiel's.  She  was  small  and  dark,  but,  notwithstanding 
these  defects,  often  called  beautiful.  The  official  position  of 
brother  Zarichus,  who  was  public  cupbearer,  and  the  adven- 
tures of  her  brother  Charaxus,  who  was  in  the  wine  trade  with 
Naucratis,  and  spent  his  substance  on  the  fair  Rhodopis,  would 
imply  that  she,  too,  was  of  rich  and  aristocratic  birth.  She  is 
said  to  have  had  a daughter  Kiel's,  and  to  have  stood  in  friendly 
relations  to  Alcseus.  She  gathered  about  her  a society  of  various 
maidens,  who  were  inspired  by  her  example  to  cultivate  music 
and  poetry.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  Erinna,  whose 
poem  called  ’HAo-kcit??  (; the  Spindle)  was  quoted  and  admired. 
But  both  date  and  work  of  this  poetess  are  very  doubtful.2 

There  is  no  hint  of  political  writing  in  the  remains  of 
Sappho.  She  seems  to  have  devoted  all  her  genius  to  the 
subject  of  love,  and  was  decidedly  the  greatest  erotic  poet  of 

1 If  not  Vd<t>(pa,  as  Mr.  E.  Gardner  suggests  on  the  evidence  of  the  very 
early  Naucratis  inscriptions,  which  double  the  aspirates  consistently.  Cf.  his 
chapter  in  Naucratis , part  ii.  2 On  her  date  cf.  Sittl,  i.  p.  332. 
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antiquity.  The  exceeding  passion  in  her  extant  fragments,  and 
the  constant  travesties  of  her  in  the  middle  and  new  comedy, 
to  which  her  position  as  a literary  woman  made  her  peculiarly 
exposed,  have  produced  a general  impression  against  her  moral 
character.  She  sang  of  her  unrequited  love  for  Phaon,  and  a 
legend  came  to  be  believed  that  she  had  in  despair  cast  herself 
from  the  Leucadian  rock,  at  the  remote  end  of  the  Greek 
world.  She  is  further  accused  of  having  felt  an  unnaturally 
violent  passion  for  her  girl  friends,  and  her  poetry  has  been 
called  licentious  and  immoral.  There  has  been  a warm  con- 
troversy between  Welcker,  on  the  one  hand,  who  with  over- 
chivalry has  vindicated  the  honour  and  purity  of  Sappho,  and 
Mure,  on  the  other,  who  has  turned  aside  from  his  path  1 to 
undertake  the  unpleasant  task  of  proving  that  her  passion  was 
no  mere  enthusiasm,  and  that  she  was  no  better  than  she  ought 
to  be.  Without  entering  upon  this  unsavoury  discussion,  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  both  advocates  are  wrong  in  assuming 
that  their  own  view  excludes  that  of  the  other.  If  I under- 
stand the  aristocratic  society  of  these  times  rightly,  what  we 
call  purity  and  virtue,  and  what  we  call  unchastity  and  vice, 
were  as  yet  to  a great  extent  fused  in  that  larger  and  more 
human  naturalism,  which  embraces  impulses  of  both  kinds  in 
their  turn,  and  which  refuses  to  consider  momentary  passion  a 
permanent  stain  upon  honour  or  even  purity.  The  highest 
virtue  of  the  Greek  aristocrats  did  not  exclude  all  manner  of 
physical  enjoyment.2 

1 Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.  iii.  pp.  315,  496,  sq.  Cf.  now  K.  Riedel,  Stand 
der  S.  Frage , Waidhofen,  Progr.  1881  ; Postion,  Griech.  Dichterinnen , 
Wien,  1882;  and  Rohde  in  Rh.  Alus.  xxxiii.  214,  sq.  ; also  Theodor 
Kock’s  Allans  u.  Sappho , an  excellent  monograph.  Flach  (Gr.  Lyrik, 
p.  504)  points  out  that  the  Greek  comedy  is  silent  on  this  charge  against 
Sappho,  and  that  Lucian  is  the  first  to  use  A.etrjSiftn'  in  this  sense. 

M.  E.  Burnouf  (Lit.  grecque,  i.  p.  194)  points  out  with  great  good  sense 
that  most  literary  historians  have  falsely  imagined  the  society  and  habits  of 
the  yEolians  at  Lesbos  to  have  been  exceptionally  free  and  even  loose.  They 
probably  differed  in  no  social  or  moral  respect  from  their  Ionic  neighbours 
in  Samos,  Teos,  and  elsewhere.  Both  contrasted  with  the  notions  deve- 
loped in  course  of  time  at  both  Sparta  and  Athens.  ‘Al’epoque  de  Sapho 
et  d’Alcee,  les  cites  eoliennes  et  ioniennes  avaient  encore  ces  moeurs  aris- 
tocratiques  qui  les  font  ressembler,  a beaucoup  d’egards,  a la  rcpublique  dt 
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§ 129.  Having  thus  summarised  our  scanty  information 
concerning  the  lives  of  these  great  artists,  we  may  approach  at 
more  leisure  the  more  important  question  of  their  position  and 
services  in  the  development  of  Greek  literature.  The  first 
point  to  be  settled  is  their  filiation,  if  any,  or  their  utter  inde- 
pendence from  previous  art,  and  their  recurrence  to  the  pure 
source  of  popular  song.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  direct 
heredity  of  Alcaeus,  at  all  events,  from  Archilochus  has  been 
very  much  overlooked.1  No  two  poets  in  Greek  literature  are 
so  like  in  temper.  Not  to  speak  of  distinct  copying,  such 
as  the  confession  of  throwing  away  his  shield  in  Alcaeus,  we 
can  see  in  the  abuse  of  Pittacus  a political  counterpart  to 
the  attacks  on  Lycambes,  we  can  see  the  same  employment  of 
very  various  metres,  the  same  enjoyment  of  love  and  wine,  of 
rambling  about  the  world,  and  of  adventure.  Neither  poet 
uses  the  unvarnished  dialect  of  his  native  town,  but  from  ex- 
perience of  travel,  and  probably  from  purely  artistic  reasons, 
both  write  a literary  form  of  their  national  speech.  Sappho 
herself  refers  to  Terpander,  as  if  her  model.  So  far  as  the 
love  poems  of  Archilochus  are  extant,  they  seem  also  the  dis- 
tinct forerunners  of  the  poetry  of  Sappho  ; there  is  the  same 
flow  of  passion,  the  same  indescribable  power  of  painting  the 
agony  of  desire.  In  these  features  they  both  contrast  with  the 
gentler  and  more  resigned  complaints  of  Mimnermus,  who 
naturally  uses  the  calm  elegiac  metre,  while  the  others  felt  the 
necessity  of  shorter  and  more  hurried  rythms.  The  dialect  of 
Sappho  is  more  strictly  the  local  language  of  Mytilene,  and  not 

Venise  du  temps  ou  le  noble  Marcello  composait  pom  la  haute  societe  du 
Grand-Canal  les  psaumes  qui  ont  rendu  son  nom  celebre  : les  relations 
sociales  y etaient  libres  et  faciles,  quelquefois  licencieuses,  mais  toujours 
empreintes  d’elegance  et  de  cette  noblesse  de  manieres  qui  appartienne  aux 
aristocraties.  Du  reste  le  climat  des  lies  et  des  rivages  eoliens  est  d’une 
douceur  qui  tourne  a la  mollesse,  et  qui  engendre  aisement  la  volupte  ; 
le  canal  de  Lesbos  est  eclaire  le  soir  d’une  suave  lumiere  et  parcouru  sans 
cesse  par  des  brises  tiedes,  mais  non  enervantes,  que  parfument  les  arbustes 
odoriferants  des  montagnes.  Les  richesses  et  le  luxe  de  l’Asie  abondaient 
surces  rivages  et  donnaient  aux  nobles  Grecs  de  ces  contrees  ces  habitudes 
de  langueur  et  de  poesie  passionnee,  dont  nous  retrouvons  encore  quelque 
chose  dans  leurs  descendants  italiens  et  asiatiques.’ 

1 Horace  [Efist.  i.  19,  v.  28)  points  out  clearly  the  meliical  filiation. 
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so  purified  as  that  of  Alcaeus,  but  both  were  full  of  hard  expres- 
sions, which  are  perpetually  commented  on  by  lexicographers. 

On  the  whole,  antiquity  seems  to  have  placed  Sappho  in 
the  first  rank,  and  despite  the  variety  of  subjects  and  of  interests 
in  Alcaeus,  preferred  the  pure  voice  of  gentle  and  womanly 
feeling  in  her  love  poems.  But  the  Alexandrians  thought 
differently,  and  while  several  of  them  edited  critical  texts  of 
Alcaeus,  they  seem  to  have  paid  no  similar  attention  to  Sappho. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  M.  Burnouf,  both  poets  survived 
till  the  eleventh  century  a.d.,  when  they  were  burned  at  Con- 
stantinople and  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1073,  during  the  popedom 
of  Gregory  VII.1  Thus  these  inestimable  exponents  of  Greek 
feeling  have  only  reached  us  in  slight  and  scattered  fragments, 
most  of  them  by  mere  grammatical  or  lexicographical  notes.2 

§ 130.  Their  lyrics,  apart  from  the  difficult  dialect,  are  far 
more  easy  to  comprehend  than  the  more  elaborate  rythms  of 
Pindar,  Aleman,  or  Stesichorus.  For  instead  of  long  compli- 
cated systems,  which  required  all  the  help  of  music,  and  even 
of  dancing,  to  bring  out  the  symmetry,  and  carry  on  the  hearer 
to  the  antistrophe  and  the  epode,  the  odes  of  Alcseus  and 
Sappho  were  constructed  in  short  simple  stanzas,  which  were 
easily  comprehended,  and  recitable  even  without  their  musical 
accompaniment.  They  were  in  fact  the  earliest  specimens  of 
what  is  called  in  modern  days  the  Song  or  Ballad,  in  which 
the  repetition  of  short  rythms  produces  a certain  pleasant 
monotony,  easy  to  remember,  and  easy  to  understand.  It  is 
this  quality,  in  contrast  with  the  elaborate  systems  of  Pindar’s 
metres,  which  makes  Horace  exclaim  that  Pindar  is  inimitable, 
and  which  led  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  HSolic  poets  of 
Lesbos,  and  their  simpler  art.  We  know  perhaps  as  much  of 
Alcceus  and  Sappho  through  Horace  as  through  their  own 
fragments.  For  though  the  genius  of  the  Roman  poet  was 

1 Cf.  Sittl.  p.  331. 

2 Gregory  of  Corinth  (in  twelfth  century)  professes  to  have  read  Alcaeus. 
Eustathius  does  not  know  him.  Two  papyrus  frags,  of  poems  in  Lesbian 
dialect,  apparently  either  of  Sappho  or  Alcaeus,  came  years  ago  from 
Egypt,  and  led  us  to  hope  for  more.  (Cf.  Bergk’s  FLG.  iii.  7°4-)  Other 
fragments  of  Sappho  have  been  found  on  Fayyum  papyri,  published  by 
Grenfell  and  Hunt,  one  of  them  considerable. 
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totally  different,  though  the  political  and  erotic  passions  of 
the  Greek  artistocrat  were  not  only  strange  to  his  nature,  but 
the  very  reverse  of  his  teaching,  yet  he  adhered  so  closely  to 
the  idiom  as  well  as  the  measures  of  his  models,  that  much  of 
the  old  Greek  grace  and  some  of  the  fire  are  felt  through  the 
colder  medium  of  his  translations. 

But  while  Romans  and  moderns  have  proclaimed  this  side 
of  the  lyric  poetry  as  the  best  and  the  most  perfect,  the  verdict 
of  the  Greeks  was  quite  different.  No  one  doubted  the  intense 
genius  of  both  poets,  or  of  their  successor,  Anacreon  ; Sappho 
especially  is  praised  through  all  Greek  literature  as  a tenth 
Muse,  as  equal  to  Homer,  as  unapproachable  in  grace  and 
sweetness.  Yet  the  course  and  development  of  lyric  poetry 
drifted  away  from  them ; the  simple  song  did  not  speak  to  the 
Greeks  like  the  great  choral  systems  of  Stesichorus  and  Arion, 
and  thus  the  last  and  most  perfect  development  of  this  kind  of 
poetry,  of  the  melos  of  the  Greeks,  was  no  offshoot  of  the 
school  of  Lesbos.  For  the  character  of  this  Lesbian  poetry  was 
such  as  to  dispense  with  orchestic , and  this  was  to  the  Greeks 
so  important  an  element  in  melic  poetry,  that  the  higher 
kinds  were  not  to  be  appreciated  without  it.  All  this  will 
appear  clearly  when  we  come  to  treat  of  choral  lyric  poetry. 

The  poems  of  Alcaeus  were  divided  according  to  subjects — 
first  Hymns,  then  Stasiotica,  telling  of  adventures  in  politics  and 
war,  then  Skolia, 1 then  Erotica ; nor  were  the  latter  three  very 
clearly  distinguished.  Two  books  are  cited  from  the  editions 
of  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus.  Sappho’s  poems,  on  the 
contrary,  were  divided  into  at  least  nine  books,  and  according  to 
metres,  but  all  called  indiscriminately  /aeArj.  She  wrote  hymns, 
like  Alcaeus,  but  both  poets  composed  in  a free  and  secular 
spirit,  nor  did  they  take  their  place  among  the  really  religious 
poets  of  the  Greeks.  Their  metres  are  very  various— some  of 
them  very  difficult  to  analyse  in  our  fragments,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  what  we  know  as  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic 
metres  were  the  most  prominent  in  their  works.  They  are  so 
fully  described  in  the  prefaces  to  Horace,2  that  I need  not 

1 Cf.  Engelbrecht,  De  Skol.  Poesi,  Wien,  1S82. 

2 Cf.  also  the  account  of  Flach,  Gr.  L.  p.  479»  ST>  an<l  5 *4>  ST>  who 
gives  many  more  than  Horace  used. 
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detail  them  here.  Sappho  was  said  to  have  first  introduced  the 
ey  known  as  Mixo- Lydian,  and  to  have  raised  the  epitha  a- 
mmm  to  a place  in  artistic  poetry,  though  the  form  seems  to 
have  been  fixed  by  Aleman  or  Stesichorus.  Her  two  longer 
extant  fragments  have  been  preserved  as  specimens  of  excel- 
lence by  Dionysius  and  Longinus.1 

We  have  no  fragment  equally  long  from  the  works  of 
Alcaeus,  though  there  are  many  beautiful  thoughts  still  sur- 
viving, such  as  that  cited  by  Plutarch,  which  makes  Eros  the 
child  of  Iris  and  the  West  wind— of  the  sunlit  showers  and 
soft  breezes  of  spring.  His  fragment  40  is  directly  copied  from 
a passage  in  Hesiod — if  both  do  not  repeat  an  older  popular 
song.  His  metaphor  of  a storm-tossed  ship  for  the  agitated 
state  became  at  once  a commonplace  in  Greek  literature.2 

1 Qalveral  pot  tcrjvos  'la  os  dtotoiv 
tpptv  &vnp,  otrris  ivavrios  rot 
travel,  na'i  irXacrlov  55v  tpwvtv- 
uas  bwaKoitt 

Kal  ytAaiaas  Iptpoev  ■ to  pot  pav 
KapStav  tv  GTpQtmv  iTTToaatv, 
us  yap  edtSov  fipoxtus  ere,  epuvas 
oiiStv  %t'  fiicti  • 

a\\a  Kap  pev  y\£i  a era  tayt  • \tmbv  S’ 
ai/riKa  XPV  viroStSpdpaicev  • 
omrareacriv  8’  ovSev  bprip’,  iirtpb op- 
ffevat  5’  &Kouat  • 

ct  St  p’  'ISpws  KaxxitTat,  rpepos  8t 
iraaav  aypti,  x^upoTtpa  5f  irotas 
tppi  ' 7tOvaK7JV  5 1 6\iy W ’ 7T  lStVT\S 
ipalvopat  &\\a. 
a\\a  7 tuj/  T3Auclt6i / — 

3 ’ AiruvcTTifu  tuu  au€fiu)y  gt6.<t\.v  • 

t8  pev  yip  evBtv  Kvpa  Kv\ivStTai, 
t8  8 tvOtv  • dppes  8’  av  rb  ptaaov 
via  (pop-fiptPa  <rvv  pt\aiva, 

Xdpuvi  poxOtOvTts  peydKtp  pd\a  • 

TTtp  pev  yap  &vt\os  l<n  iwtbav  txft, 

\a?(pos  8 6 Trav  £aS r)\ov  fjS-ri 
Ka)  \ atctSts  ptyaKai  /car’  avTO  • 

X^^auTt  S’  Hyicupai — 

Horace’s  imitation  (OJ.  i.  io)  of  his  Hymn  to  Hermes  (fragg.  S_S)  is 
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§131.  This  is  the  proper  place,  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  my  work,  to  notice  the  three  imitations  of  the  dialect, 
metre,  and  manner  of  the  old  ZEolic  poets  by  the  Alexandrian 
Theocritus.  They  are  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  idylls  in  the 
collection  ascribed  to  him  (at  least  in  the  most  recent  editions, 
such  as  Ziegler’s  and  Fritzsche’s  second  editions),  for  the  last  of 
them  was  only  recovered  from  a Milan  MS.  in  the  year  1864. 
The  28th  is  an  elegant  little  address  to  an  ivory  spindle  which 
the  poet  was  sending  as  a present  to  the  wife  of  his  physician- 
friend,  Nikias  of  Kos,  and  was  probably  composed  on  the  model 
of  a poem  of  Sappho.  The  other  two  are  properly  called  iratSuca 
AIoXlko.,  and  are  poems  on  the  sort  of  love  most  prominent  in 
the  society  of  Alcaeus.  One  of  them  has  been  even  suspected 
to  be  the  real  work  of  Alcaeus.  To  me  that  last  in  order, 
though  in  a most  corrupt  and  hopeless  state,  as  anyone  may 
see  in  the  transcript  printed  by  Fritzsche  before  his  emended 
version,  seems  poetically  the  best,  and  is  full  of  grace  and 
elegance.  The  dialect  is  believed  to  be  an  artificial  Doric,  to 
some  extent  coloured  with  the  later  local  speech.  The  metres 
are  either  the  asriepiadics  common  in  Horace’s  Odes,  which  are 
imitated  from  the  same  source,  or  what  are  called  zEolic 
dactylics.  There  is  no  trace  of  strophes  in  any  of  the  three 
poems.  Though  Theocritus  was  probably  one  of  the  best 
imitators  in  any  age,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  love  poetry  of  Alcaeus  has  made  much  impression 
upon  the  world.  It  is,  at  all  events,  quite  eclipsed  by  his 
bucolic  side,  in  which  his  originals  were  far  less  splendid. 

well  known,  and  the  sophist  Himerios  (Or.  14,  10)  has  paraphrased  his 
Paean  to  Apollo  (Sittl,  p.  320).  An  epithalamium  can  be  reconstructed 
from  fraggs.  93-7,  Catullus’  copy  (Carm.  62),  and  the  paraphrase  of 
Himerios  (cf.  Bergk,  LG.  iii.  p.  121).  The  unusual  forms  of  the  diolic 
dialect  make  the  readings  of  all  these  fragments  very  uncertain. 

Schubart  has  edited  from  among  papyrus  fragments  in  Berlin  a new 
passage  of  Sappho,  and  a scrap  of  Alcaaus  with  a scholion,  on  parchment. 
The  former,  a complaint  of  the  desertion  of  a girl  friend  ‘ who  will  now 
shine  among  the  Lydians  like  the  moon,’  gives  a very  ornate  descrip- 
tion of  summer  night.  The  scholion  tells  us  that  Alcseus  fled  twice  from 
Lesbos,  owing  to  plots  against  Myrsilus.  Cf.  Berlin,  Akad  Sitzber.  for 
1902,  p.  195  ; and  Blass  in  Hermes  xxxvii. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  PERSONAL  POETRY. 

§ 132.  We  now  come  to  the  epoch  of  Greek  poetry  which 
was  so  brilliant  and  many  sided,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  treat  it 
in  chronological  order,  nor  to  separate  clearly  the  various  threads, 
which  were  becoming  closely  connected  and  interlaced.  We 
find  01.  60  mentioned  as  the  date  of  the  flourishing  of  so  many 
poets,  that  we  begin  to  wonder  what  circumstances  favoured 
literature  at  this  juncture.  Of  the  many  which  suggest  them- 
selves, three  may  be  noted  as  of  great  breadth  and  importance. 
First,  the  caste  feeling  of  the  Greek  aristocracy  was  brought  out 
and  intensified  by  the  conflicts  with  tyrants  and  democracies;  and 
this  stimulated  the  bitter  hate,  and  the  complaints  of  travel,  of 
exile,  and  of  unfriendliness,  which  we  find  repeated  in  the  re- 
mains of  Theognis.  Secondly,  the  rise  of  brilliant  courts  under 
the  tyrants,  who  reached  perhaps  their  highest  point  about  this 
time — Samos,  Syracuse,  Athens,  Corinth  were  now  swayed 
by  them — had  again  created  a lofty  patronage  for  poets,  and 
high  remuneration  for  their  art,  not  to  speak  of  the  rivalry  among 
the  cities  of  victors  at  the  games  to  obtain  their  praises.  Most 
of  the  later  lyric  poets  would  have  greatly  disgusted  Alcseus  or 
Solon.  They  had  sunk  back  to  the  social  position  of  depend- 
ents on  princes,  like  the  old  epic  rhapsodes,  when  they  did  not 
assert  their  liberty  in  turbulent  exile  by  vehement  and  bitter 
railing.  Still  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  attend  well- 
paid  and  well-honoured  court  poets  favoured  Anacreon,  and 
Pindar,  and  Simonides  of  Keos,  and  many  others  who  lived  in 
the  great  art-centres  of  Greece. 

There  remains  yet  a third  widely  different  reason.  While 
education  and  consequently  literature  were  being  more  and 
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more  disseminated,  prose  had  not  yet  been  adopted  as  a 
vehicle  of  thought,  and  thus  the  whole  intellectual  outcome 
of  the  nation  took  the  form  of  verse.  Much  of  what  re- 
mains is  indeed  prosaic  in  idea.  Xenophanes  followed  the 
older  wise  men  in  attempting  to  clothe  philosophy — and  this 
time  real  philosophy — in  a poetic  form.  The  wisdom  of  Pho- 
kylides  and  of  Theognis  is  not  half  so  poetical  as  Plato’s  prose. 
But  the  Greeks  awoke  very  slowly,  as  is  well  known,  to  the 
necessity  of  laying  aside  metre  in  writing  for  the  public,  and 
even  when  they  did,  we  shall  find  their  prose  never  shaking  off 
a painful  attention  to  rythm. 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  Hellenic  world,  now  better  informed, 
better  read,  better  educated,  had  no  other  expression  than  poetry, 
and  so  this  age,  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  became  the  greatest 
and  most  brilliant  epoch  in  all  the  history  of  Greek  poetry. 
Now  for  the  first  time,  perhaps  for  the  only  time,  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily,  Italy,  Hellas,  Africa,  the  islands,  and  of  Asia  Minor  were 
all  contributing  independently  to  the  national  literature.  They 
did  not  all  crowd  to  Sparta,  as  formerly,  or  to  Athens,  as  after- 
wards. They  were  not  all  epic  poets,  as  of  old,  or  dramatic,  as 
all  the  great  ones  of  later  days.  They  kept  up  elegiac,  iambic, 
and  hexameter  verse  ; they  cultivated  personal  and  choral  lyrics 
with  equal  success  ; nor  was  it  till  the  close  of  this  epoch  that 
the  latter  form  of  lyrics  asserted  itself  as  having  gained  the 
suffrages  of  the  entire  Hellenic  world.  For  this  reason  I have  left 
the  history  of  public  choral  poetry  to  the  last,  and  will  not  take 
it  up  till  I have  sketched  the  varied  developments  of  personal 
poetry  in  connection  with  the  authors  already  discussed. 

§ 133.  Unfortunately,  our  most  considerable  remains  from 
this  epoch  are  those  of  elegiac  poetry,  which  was  perhaps  the 
poorest  and  least  characteristic  species.  Its  day  was  gone,  and 
with  the  exception  of  its  survival  in  epigrams,  it  fell  asleep  till 
it  was  resuscitated  by  the  Alexandrians,  and  became  a favourite 
form  of  Roman  poetry.  Thus  at  this  period,  elegiacs  and  the 
lame  iambics  of  Hipponax  seem  to  have  been  the  form  adopted 
by  less  poetic  minds,  which  would  in  a later  century  have 
spoken  simple  prose.  We  have  a few  pithy  fragments  of 
Phokylides  of  Miletus,  giving  his  experiences  in  short  proverbs 
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with  the  formula  This  too  is  Phokylides ’ (/cat  toSc  $wkv XiSew), 
but  we  know  nothing  of  his  life  (flor.  01.  60).  He  imitates 
Semonides  in  satirising  women  by  comparing  them  to  domestic 
animals  ; he  speaks  of  Nineveh  familiarly  as  a great  city;  he 
wishes  to  be  of  the  middle  class  (//.eoros  iv  ttoAci),  and  even 
ridicules  the  advantages  of  high  birth,  so  that  he  can  in  no 
wise  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  common  statement,  that 
all  the  poets  of  the  lyric  age  were  aristocrats.  He  rather  fol- 
lows the  Hesiodic  school.  There  are  similar  feelings  scattered 
through  the  collection  called  that  of  Theognis,  not  to  speak  of 
Hipponax.  But  of  Phokylides  nothing  more  can  be  learned.1 

§ 134.  Xenophanes  (of  Colophon,  son  of  Dexios,  most  of 
whose  wandering  life  was  spent  in  Sicily,  and  at  Elea,  in  Italy, 
which  he  helped  to  found,  according  to  Diogenes  L.)  is  a 
clearer  personality,  whose  life  is  not  only  in  other  respects  very 
interesting,2  but  whose  extant  fragments  are  far  the  finest  left 
us  from  this  epoch  of  the  elegy,  if  not  altogether  the  finest  we 
possess.  The  first  describes  the  conditions  of  a really  pleasant 
feast3;  the  second  is  an  attack  on  the  increasing  mania  for 

1 I purposely  pass  by  in  silence  the  spurious  moral  poem  once  attributed 
to  him,  consisting  of  some  250  hexameters  (Bergk,  pp.  455-75)  neatly 
put  together,  and  stating  the  Jewish  moral  code  pretty  completely.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  work  of  a late  Alexandrian  Jew,  but  before 
the  spread  of  Christianity. 

2 He  seems  to  have  written  as  much  in  epic  hexameters  (on  which  cf. 
above,  p.  138)  as  in  elegiac  form.  In  hexameters  he  also  composed  Stilt, 
or  parodies  ridiculing  not  only  Homer  but  earlier  poets  and  philosophers. 
These  attacks  were  scourged  by  Tirnon  of  Phlius,  who  took  their  form 
as  his  model.  The  judgment  of  Flach  (pp.  419-22)  on  this  poet  is  very 
different  from  mine.  He  blames  him  for  self-consciousness,  a love  of 
abstraction,  and  a want  of  interest  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  day. 

3 NSv  yap  Sr]  fa-rreSoj/  KaOapbv  Kal  Xe‘Pes  anavrui/ 

Kal  Kv\iKes ' Tr\eKTobs  S’  afitpiTidu  tTTwpdvovs 
&\\os  6'  eiicvSes  fivpov  iv  (piaKri  irapareivei  • 

Kpt]Ttip  8’  'ioTt)Ktv  pearibs  lixppooivris  • 
oivos  S’  €(TT IV  froipos,  t)S  o{/7TOT€  TpoSutrtlV, 

p.el\i\os  eV  Kepdpots  &vBeos  ocrSopevos 
iv  8«  |UfVou  ayv^v  oS^V  \i fiavuiTbs  Iijinv, 

ipuXpbr  S'  (<TTiv  i!8(*'p  Kal  y\vKv  Kal  KcOapiy  • 
iripKeiVtai  S'  aproi  Ja>0ol  ytpapr)  ri  rpairffa 
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athletics  and  for  physical  training,  which,  keeping  pace  with 
the  growing  national  importance  of  the  public  games,  began 
to  infest  Greece,  very  much  as  it  has  been  infesting  the 
England  of  later  years.  We  know  that  Solon  had  protested 
against  this  evil  a generation  earlier,  and  had  diminished  the 
public  rewards  given  to  victors  at  the  games.  In  the  next 
century  Euripides  (whose  scholiast  quotes  this  fragment  of 
Xenophanes)  writes  in  the  same  spirit.  In  later  days  generals 
like  Alexander  and  Philopoemen  set  their  faces  steadily  against 
athletic  training  as  unserviceable  for  military  purposes.  We 
hear  from  Xenophanes  (fr.  7)  that  he  began  to  philosophize  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  had  been  spreading  his  thoughts 
through  Greece  for  sixty-seven  years,  so  that  it  is  probable  (as 
he  mentions  the  rise  of  the  Persians,  fr.  3)  that  his  activity 
began  while  Solon  was  yet  alive,  at  all  events  in  the  sixth 
century.1 

§ 135.  The  same  may  certainly  be  said  of  his  contemporary 
Theognis,  under  whose  name  we  have  a little  volume  of 

Tvpov  /cal  peXiros  irloros  a xBopevt] ' 
ficopbs  S’  S.v8e<rtv  av  t h petrov  navTTj  TreirvKatfTai, 
poXir^j  S’  aptf>\s  ex(‘  Scbpara  /cal  BaXi-q. 

XpV  Si)  Trpurov  pev  Btbv  vpvelv  edcfrpovas  &vSpas 
evtpripois  pvBois  /cal  xaBapolcri  Xiyois. 

(TirtltravTas  5t  /cat  ev^apevovs  to  S'licaia  SvyatrBai 
TTp-qacreiv  • TaCra  yap  Sin  iari  irpoaiptreov, 
ovx  vfiptis  Trlveiv  8'  bitbaov  Ktv  ex w atpl/toio 
oticaS’  &veu  irponiAov,  p})  irai/u  77 ipaXeos  • 
avSpuv  S'  alveTv  tovtov,  ts  effBXa  vibiv  ava<palvr], 
lbs  o’l  pvqpoavvq  /cat  vios  ap<p'  aperrjs  • 
oi/rt  paxas  Sieireiv  Tniivwv  ovSe  riyavraiy, 

ovSe  ra  Kevravpwy,  irXacpaTa  tS>v  trporepuv 
fl  cniatas  aipeSavas  • tois  ovSev  xpyv'bv  eveanv  • 

Bewv  Se  -npopriBel-qv  alev  exeiv  ayaBiv, 

1 Bergk  places  his  appearance  as  a philosopher  so  far  back  as  01.  46,  7, 
so  that  he  would  come  quite  close  to  Thales  ; and  this  would  account  for 
his  not  departing  from  the  poetical  form  of  teaching,  as  Heracleitus  did, 
whose  work  may  be  fifty  years  later.  But  this  explanation  is  unnecessary  ; 
cf.  above,  p.  139.  Flach  (p.  416)  adds  that,  coming  from  the  home  of 
Mimnermus,  he  would  naturally  write  elegies,  one  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  founding  of  Colophon,  (frag.  3 in  Bergk’s  FLG.).  On  his 
philosophy,  cf.  above,  p.  138. 
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elegies  (nearly  1,400  lines)  of  which  the  greater  part,  called  the 
first  book,  contains  all  manner  of  political  and  social  advices, 
while  the  rest  is  devoted  to  amorous  complaints  of  the  coldness 
or  faithlessness  of  a favourite  boy,  whom  the  poet  addressed 
throughout  his  works.  From  the  allusions  in  these  poems  it 
appears  that  Theognis,  who  belonged  to  Megara  in  Greece, 
though  he  is  also  called  a citizen  of  the  Sicilian  Megara,  was 
one  of  the  old  aristocratic  party,  which  had  crushed  and  op- 
pressed the  lower  classes,  till,  after  many  internal  feuds  and 
troubles,  Theagenes,  the  father-in-law  of  Kylon,  defeated  and 
exiled  the  oppressors,  and  gave  liberty  and  property  to  the 
common  people.  After  the  fall  of  Theagenes  the  party 
struggles  recommenced,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
people  had  got  possession  of  a considerable  portion  of  the 
property  of  the  better  classes,  and  entered  upon  the  conflict 
with  some  idea  of  their  own  rights  and  claims.  This  was  of 
course  most  galling  to  the  aristocrats,  who  remembered  their 
opponents  ‘ wandering  about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins,’  and 
glad  to  accept  any  benevolences  in  their  despair. 

The  genuine  elegies  of  Theognis  (yrco/xoAoyta  St’  eA.eyetW), 
appear  to  have  been  advices  to  a young  aristocratic  favourite, 
perhaps  his  ward,  Kyrnus,  also  called  by  the  patronymic  Poly- 
paides,  on  the  importance  of  high  breeding,  on  the  essential 
vileness  of  the  lower  classes,  on  the  decay  of  party  spirit 
among  the  Megarian  nobles,  and  the  rising  influence  of  wealth. 
The  nobles  are  called  the  good,  as  we  call  them  the  better 
classes,  and  the  mere  citizens  (dorot)  are  called  the  bad  sys- 
tematically, but  by  no  means  in  such  a way  as  to  warrant  the 
absurd  inference  that  in  the  poet’s  mind  good  (dyaflos,  e<r0A.os) 
and  bad  (KaKoi)  had  a purely  political  meaning.  There  are 
ample  evidences  in  the  elegies  of  these  words  in  their  strictly 
moral  sense,  which  indeed  was  established  long  before  The- 
ognis. The  many  elegies  addressed  to  other  people  by  name 
are  explained  by  Flach  (p.  408),  to  be  addresses  to  various 
members  of  an  aristocratic  dining  club,  and  he  cites  Suidas’ 
note  : Kal  irtpas  inroByKos  TrapaivertKa1;. 

There  are  other  allusions,  such  as  to  the  threatened  wars  of 
the  Medes,  which  might  lead  us  to  further  inferences  about 
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the  poet’s  life,  if  the  elegies  now  collected  under  his  name 
were  the  unalloyed  expressions  of  one  poet,  and  not  a sort  of 
politico-moral  ‘elegant  extracts’  put  together  for  educational 
purposes,  long  after  the  poet’s  death,  and  without  any  attempt 
to  maintain  his  real  teaching.  There  is  no  Greek  poet  to 
whom  the  application  of  this  Wolfian  theory  has  been  more 
eminently  successful.  The  allusions  to  the  Lelantine  war  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Medes  on  the  other,  stretch  far 
beyond  the  life  of  any  one  man,1  even  were  he  to  make  such  fla- 
grantly inconsistent  assertions  about  morals  and  politics  as  are 
found  in  the  collection.  Moreover,  lines  elsewhere  preserved 
as  Solon’s  and  as  Tyrtaeus’s  reappear  as  Theognis’s  ; and  with 
this  change,  that  in  more  than  one  case  the  opening  and  con- 
cluding lines  (containing  some  general  summary  or  reflection) 
are  set  down,  omitting  the  body  of  the  poem,  as  it  appears  in 
Stobaeus,  and  as  assigned  to  the  older  author.  This  shows  clearly 
the  intentions  of  the  compiler.  He  only  wanted  moral  saws 
and  not  personal  poems.  Bergk,  who  has  worked  all  this  out 
shows  furthermore  that  only  the  old  elegiasts  are  excerpted  no 
notice  being  taken  of  such  poets  as  Ion  or  Critias.  The  date 
of  the  compilation  is  limited  by  a passage  of  Isocrates,  who 
wishes  that  such  a collection  were  made,  and  again  in  the  other 
direction  by  a passage  in  Plato’s  Laws  (also  Menon,  95  E),  who 
says  that  some  such  plan  was  being  adopted  by  practical'  edu- 
cators. Our  so-called  Theognis  therefore  probably  took  its 
present  form  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.2  I have 
already  noticed  how  there  is  perhaps  a fragment  of  Bias  of 
Priene,  among  others,  here  preserved  to  us.  Possibly  Callinus 
and  Mimnermus  are  also  represented.  Unfortunately,  the  most 
valuable  parts,  both  historically  and  xesthetically,  have  been 


, . Fladl  {'L;G-  P-  392)  argues,  from  the  allusions  to  the  Medes  that  th* 
subjugation  of  Ionia  was  begun  by  Mazares,  and  followed  up  by  Ham-unis 
545  B C.  This  agrees  with  the  chronographers,  who  place  Theognis’s 
/W  in  °l  59  or  60,  at  least  approximately.  Cf.  also  the  suggestion 
of  Gutschnnd,  quoted  by  Flach,  p.  410.  Sg  n 

2 An  account  of  our  book  is  quoted  by  Stobaeus  from  Xenophon  for 

whose  name  various  others  have  been  conjectured  by  the  learned  ’ Cf 
Hach,  Op.  Clt.  p.  401.  earned.  ct. 
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omitted  by  the  dry  schoolmaster  who  made  the  selection. 
The  poetical  value  of  the  collection  is  small,  and  the  tone 
approaches  the  modesty  and  tameness  of  prose,  as  old  critics 
observed.  The  convivial  fragments  are  perhaps  the  best.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  second  book,'  which  contains  love- 
complaints  almost  exclusively,  breathes  a manly  and  vigorous 
tone,  and  reminds  us  of  what  the  ancients  have  reported  of  the 
character  of  such  attachments  among  the  old  Cretans  and 
Eubceans.  Fragments  of  the  poems  seem  indeed  to  refer  to 
Euboea,  others  to  Sparta,  and  the  whole  is  composed  in  the 
educated  Ionic  dialect,  which  was  far  removed  from  the  ordi- 
nary speech  of  the  Megarians.2  This  is  accordingly  the  most 
striking  instance  of  the  close  connection  between  a peculiar 
dialect  and  a peculiar  form  of  poetry,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 


ordinary  language  of  the  poet. 

S 136.  Bibliographical.  As  to  MSS.  they  are  very  numerous, 

at  Paris  and  the  Vatican  especially,  but  also  at  Venice,  Florence, 
and  elsewhere.  Bekker’s  collation  has  shown  the  paramount 
value  of  one  (A)  known  as  Mutinensis  (which  alone  contains 
the  second  book),  now  in  Paris  (Codd.  Grcec.  Suppl.  388),  but  he 
has  not  specified  its  age.  Then  one  (K)  of  the  Venetian  (Marc. 
S2  A and  one  (O)  of  the  Vatican  (Vatic.  91S),  which  have^een 
shown  by  Bergk  to  be  of  separate  and  considerable  value.  A 
the  rest  are  far  inferior  and  not  independent.  lh * editio 
princeps  is  the  Aldine  of  x495  (together  with  Theocritus,  Hesiod, 
&c.) ; the  most  important  subsequently  are  those  of  Camerarius 
(1551),  of  Brunck  and  Gaisford  (as  Poeta  Gnomta).  T ie 
critical  editions  are  by  Bekker  (2nd  ed.,  Berlin  127),  erer 
(1826),  Orelli  (1840),  Ziegler  (2nd  ed.,  1880),  Sitzler  ( «• 

1880)  with  an  index,  and  in  Bergk’s  Lyric  Poets.  There  are 
four  or  five  German  translations,  and  a partial  English  version 


• It  is  regarded  as  mostly  a set  of  silly  parodies  dating  from  shortly 
before  the  Alexandrian  period,  by  Welcker  (and  also  by  Flach). 

* It  has  been  argued  that  there  are  still  traces  of  the  Doric  digamma  in 

the  best  MS.,  but  this  seems  dqubtful.  Cf.  Flach,  p.  412. 

» The  authority  for  the  many  citations  in  Stobieus  for  emending 
text  is  discussed  in  tracts  by  Kruger  (Kdnigsbg.  Diss.  1882)  and  H. 
Schneidewin  (Stettin,  1S82). 
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in  J.  H.  Frere’s  Theognis  Restitutus  ( Works,  vol . iii.),  which  en- 
deavours to  construct  the  poet’s  life  and  opinions  from  his 
poems  , but  the  whole  attempt  is  vitiated  by  the  assumption  of 
the  unity  of  authorship  of  our  text.  The  somewhat  similar 
speculation  of  O.  Muller  in  his  History  of  Greek  Literature  has 
been  severely  handled  by  Bergk  (Neues  Rhein.  Mus.  vol.  in, 
pp.  227,  sq.). 

§ r37-  ^ e may  here  fitly  sum  up  in  a few  words  the  later 

history  of  the  elegy,  which  for  us  may  be  said  to  close  with 
Theognis.  There  were  indeed  many  other  elegiac  poets,  both 
Ionic  and  Attic,  of  whom  traces  still  remain,  but  to  us  they  are 
lost,  nor  have  we  reason  to  think  that  if  extant  they  would  occupy 
a high  place  in  Greek  Literature.  The  last  important  poem 
of  the  species  in  older  days  was  the  Lyde  of  Antimachus, 
whose  learned  epic  was  above  mentioned  (§  109).  This  lament 
on  the  death  of  his  beloved  was  a sort  of  In  Memoriam , like 
the  great  poem  of  our  own  day,  passing  from  personal  grief  into 
larger  questions— but  in  Antimachus  questions  of  mythical  and 
genealogical  lore.  Though  good  critics  always  speak  of  the  poet 
as  laboured  and  pedantic,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  elegy, 
as  well  as  his  learned  epic,  had  great  influence  in  moulding  both 
the  epics  and  elegiacs  of  Alexandria,  where  these  cold  and 
formal  qualities  were  in  high  repute.  The  few  extant  lines  of 
the  Lyde  give  us  no  idea  of  the  poem.1  There  are  other  well- 
known  names  handed  down  to  us  as  having  composed  social 
elegies,  principally  at  Athens,  such  as  Ion  of  Chios,  Euenus  of 
Paros,  and  a certain  Dionysius  (nicknamed  ‘ the  Copper  ’), 
from  all  of  whom  a few  lines  survive  of  grace  and  of  elegant 
workmanship.*  In  the  next  generation  the  notorious  Critias, 


1 Bergk,  FLG,  p.  610. 

2 Fro™  Io">  ’fde«h  two  complete  elegies  for  banquets,  dithyrambic  in 
style,  and  difficult  of  interpretation,  one  of  them  for  the  Spartan  roval 
house  of  Prokles.  There  is  also  a poem  on  the  famous  innovation  of 
Timotheus,  who  raised  the  number  of  the  strings  of  the  lyre  to  eleven. 
C . Bergk,  FLG,  111.  I,  251.  The  elegy  to  Eudemus,  attributed  with  good 
reason  to  Aristotle,  is  also  remarkable,  and  has  been  cited  among  hisfracr. 
ments  in  my  chap,  upon  him  in  vol.  ii.  of  this  work  (2,  p.  184).  The 
f Cgy  qU°.tfd  by  Demosthenes  (De  Corona,  § 289)  appears  to  be  copied 
from  an  old  tomb-relief,  and  fitted  into  its  place  by  some  early  editor. 
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among  his  varied  literary  work,  composed  political  elegies, 
or  descriptions  of  polities  (iroXerelai  e/x/xerpoi  is  their  title),  in 
the  style,  though  far  removed  from  the  temper,  of  Solon,  and  ox 
these  two  considerable  and  interesting  fragments  survive.1 

§ 138.  An  elegiac  complaint  in  the  Andromache  of  Euri- 
pides,2 in  Doric  dialect,  is  a curiosity  in  dramatic  literature. 
But  while  we  have  these  few  formal  representatives  of  sustained 
composition  in  elegiac  metre,  it  seems  that  with  Simonides 
came  in  the  fashion3  of  composing  short  epigrams  of  a votive 
character  on  monuments,  or  epitaphs  on  tombs,  for  which  that 
form  was  generally  adopted.  Those  of  Simonides  were  most 
famous,  but  in  the  later  collections  of  the  anthologies  we  have 
short  elegiac  inscriptions  attributed  to  all  manner  of  literary 
men,  tragic  poets  like  xEschylus  and  Euripides,  lyric  poets, 
even  to  prose  writers  like  Thucydides  and  Plato.4  The  genuine- 

1 Frag.  2:  K at  r<5S’  eBos  Hiraprr)  pe\er r>pd  re  Kei peviv  ecrriv 

TTlVeiV  71]  V aVT7]V  olvU<f)6pOI/  KVX LKa, 
jUtjS*  cnroSurpAadaL  TrpoTrofrus  ovopacrrl  Xeyovra, 

/X7)5’  €7rl  5e£ir epav  Xe“Pa  kvkAow  Bidaov 
ayyea  . 

. . . Av8$i  xdp  tup’  ’Anaroyeu^s, 

/cai  7rpo7rd<rets  opeyeiv  ewiSe^ta,  Kal  tt poKaXelcrBai 
e^ovopaK\i)8riv,  <p  irpomelv  eBeKei. 
cIt*  a7r 8 tolovtcov  iruaecop  yXcbcrtras  re  Avovtrtu 
els  attrxpovs  pvBovs,  trebpa  r apavporepov 
Tevxov(UV  Trpbs  8 uppar’  axbvs  apfiXairbs  e<pi£et‘ 

\ri<TTLS  5’  eKT7)K6i  pvripuffvvrjv  irpairlSaiv  ’ 
vovs  81  TrapecrtpaXrai ' Spues  8’  aK&b.a<rrov  ex»v<Tiv 
flBos’  eireiairlnrei  5’  ohtorpifi^s  Sairdinj. 

0!  AaKeSatpovlwv  be  ndpoi  Avovffi  roaovrov, 

Sicrre  <ppfV  els  iXapav  e\niS a iravr’  anayeiv, 

As  re  (piAo<ppo<rvvnv  y Auaaav  perpiiv  re  yeXana. 

rotavrrj  8e  tt6(Tls  awpa rl  t*  a upeXtpos 
yviipri  re  Krfyirei  re  • itaXcSs  S’  els  epy * ’A(ppo8iT7)S, 
ir pos  B'  xjirvov  Vippoarai,  rbv  Kapdroiv  Xipeva, 
npbs  T7)i'  repirvorirriv  re  Beuv  Bvriru'is  Tyletav, 

Kal  ri)v  Eucre^lt]s  yelrova  2a><f>po<rujo)v,  k.t.A. 

2 vv.  104,  sq. 

3 But  compare  p.  19S,  note  on  Demodocus  of  Leros. 

4 On  the  history  and  development  of  the  epigram  cf.  now  Flach,  pp. 

441  s;q.,  who  gives  all  the  modern  authorities.  Starting  from  Junghann  s 
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ness  of  these  little  pieces  is  always  a very  difficult  question  ; 
but  that  the  general  fashion  prevailed,  and  that  various  literary 
men  amused  themselves  in  this  way,  apart  from  great  competi- 
tions for  public  dedications,  is  certain.  The  reader  will  find 
in  Berglds  Lyrici  many  such  epigrams  of  great  beauty  under 
the  authors  to  whom  they  were  attributed.  To  discuss  them 
together  is  rather  the  task  of  the  historian  of  post-classical 
literature.  For  the  Alexandrians  not  only  revived  the  Ionic 
elegy  in  the  hands  of  Callimachus,  Philetas,  Eratosthenes,  Par- 
thenius,  and  others,  but  exercised  their  wits  in  making  subtle 
epigrams  full  of  dainty  conceits.  These  are  well  worth  reading 
in  the  anthology,  where  they  are  confused  with  many  specimens 
of  older  and  simpler  work,  and  have  been  tastefully  reviewed  in 
a special  chapter  of  Mr.  Symonds’  Creek  Poets. 

The  erotic  elegy  of  Callimachus,  Philetas  and  their  school 
is  chiefly  interesting  as  having  been  the  model  of  the  Roman 
elegy,  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Latin  literature  in  the 
hands  of  Ovid,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius.  But  the 
scanty  remains  of  Callimachus,1  and  the  almost  total  loss  of 
the  others,  relieve  me  of  the  necessity  of  discussing  them  with 
the  detail  I have  allowed  to  Apollonius.2  Yet  it  is  from  the 
Alexandrian  and  Roman  elegy  that  the  whole  modern  notion 
of  that  kind  of  poem  has  been  derived.  Thus  the  exceptional 
Nanno  of  Mimnermus  was  more  lasting  in  idea  than  the  far 
more  ambitious  and  famous  works  of  Solon  and  Theognis,  of 
Xenophanes  and  Tyrtaeus.3 

tract  (1869)  on  Simonides,  Ivaibel  (J.  Jahrbb.  vol.  cv.  801)  ; Bergk  (in  his 
FLG.  pp.  446,  sq. ),  and  Kirchhoffon  the  history  of  the  Attic  elegy  {Hermes, 
vol.  v.),  have  collected  all  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  epigrams 
ascribed  to  great  Greek  poets. 

1 One  elegy  on  the  annual  bathing  of  the  statue  of  Athene  at  Argos  in 
the  Inachus,  140  lines  in  Doric  dialect,  and  after  the  style  of  a Homeric 
hymn,  on  the  adventures  of  Athene  in  Boeotia,  and  the  blinding  of  Teire- 
sias.  On  Callimachus,  cf.  above,  § 102. 

- The  reader  will  now  find  a review  and  appreciation  of  Callimachus 
and  his  rivals  in  my  Greek  Life  and  Thought,  chap,  xi.,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal epigrammatists  in  the  last  chapter  of  my  Greek  World  under  Roman 
Sway. 

3 Flach,  p.  439,  gives  a good  summary  of  the  three  stages  of  the  elegy  : 
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§ 139.  While  the  elegy  had  taken  its  completed  pragmatical 
form  in  Theognis,  and  while,  as  we  shall  see,  Ibycus  and  Ana- 
creon were  each  following  up  special  forms  of  lyric  poetry,  the 
iambic  metre,  of  which  we  hear  hardly  anything  since  the  elder 
Semonides,  revived  with  peculiar  modifications  under  the  hands 
of  Hipponax  of  Ephesus,  who  is  generally  mentioned  as  the 
third  iambic  poet  of  the  Greeks,  along  with  Archilochus  and 
Semonides.  He  lived  about  the  60th  01.  at  Clazomenae,  being 
exiled  from  his  native  town  by  the  tyrants  Athenagoras  and 
Comas,  and  was  chiefly  noted  for  his  scurrilous  poems  on 
Bupalus  and  Athenio,  the  celebrated  sculptors,  who  had  repre- 
sented or  exaggerated  his  personal  deformity  in  a portrait  statue. 
He  seems,  however,  also  to  have  attacked  a contemporary 
painter,  and  to  have  been  a man  of  violent  hates,  and  of  an 
unhappy  life.  Ovid  (in  his  Ibis)  says  that  he  died  of  hunger, 
but  this  may  be  a poetical  inference  from  the  complaints  of 
cold  and  hunger  in  his  extant  fragments,  which  German  critics 
take  seriously,  but  which  are  more  probably  the  comic  outbursts 
of  a somewhat  low  and  pleasure-loving  nature,  as  we  may  guess 
from  the  many  allusions  to  cookery  quoted  from  him.  Though 
he  used  ordinary  iambic  trimeters,  tetrameters,  and  also  hexa- 
meters in  epic  parodies  (which  he  perhaps  invented),  his  distinc- 
tive feature  was  the  use  of  choliambics , or  iambics  ending  with 
a spondee,  which,  according  to  the  Germans,  gives  the  metre  a 
halting  low  plebeian  tone,  only  fit  for  vulgar  and  coarse  subjects. 
Nevertheless,  the  refined  Callimachus  and  Babrius  came  to  use 
it  for  short  fables  of  an  innocent  and  even  graceful  descrip- 
tion. There  is  no  poetical  beauty  in  the  extant  fragments, 
which  are  chiefly  cited  by  grammarians  either  for  peculiar  cus- 
toms, such  as  the  sacrificing  of  ^ap/xaxot — the  human  sin  offer- 
ings at  the  Thargelia — or  for  hard  and  obscene  words,  probably 
local  or  slang  in  character.  Though  well-known  and  oft 
quoted,  Hipponax  naturally  formed  no  school,  but  there  are 
fragments  of  a certain  Ananius,  who  wrote  in  the  same  metre, 
and  who  seems  to  have  lived  about  the  same  time.  The  con- 
stant invocations  of  Hermes  in  the  fragments  of  Hipponax  are 

viz.  (1)  didactic  and  patriotic;  (2)  didactic  and  ethical;  (3)  didactic 
and  artificial. 
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remarkable,  and  point  to  some  unexplained  cause.  This  god 
may  possibly  have  been  the  favourite  deity  of  the  lower  classes 
in  Ionic  cities,  and  represented  in  the  streets,  as  we  know  was 
the  case  at  Athens.  The  names  of  the  later  choliambists  are 
not  worth  enumerating.1 

The  spirit  of  personal  satire  was  transmitted  to  Attic  comedy, 
which  is  generally  agreed  to  have  started  with  an  iambic  vein, 
and  in  its  political  days,  the  attacks  of  the  comic  poets  on 
leading  men,  or  on  notorious  libertines  at  Athens  were  not  less 
direct  and  angry  than  the  verses  of  Archilochus  and  Hipponax. 
The  close  alliance  in  spirit  between  these  two  branches  of 
Greek  poetry  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Hermippus, 
one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  Pericles  among  the  old  comic 
poets,  was  also  the  author  of  a book  of  iambic  and  trochaic 
poems,  often  quoted  both  by  Athenseus  and  the  scholiasts  on 
Aristophanes.2  These  poems  were  personal  attacks  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  in  the  parabasis  of  the  earlier  comedies, 
but  here  even  in  form  imitated  from  the  ancient  masters  of 
satire  among  the  Greeks.3 

§ 140.  The  most  striking  possible  contrast  to  Hipponax  was 
his  contemporary  Anacreon  of  Teos,  who  migrated  with  his 
townspeople  to  Abdera,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  Harpargus. 

1 Cf.  Bergk,  FLG.  pp.  788,  sq.  Herodas  alone  is  still  of  interest,  and 
his  poems  worth  reading.  But  his  date  is  variously  assigned  from  the 
age  of  Xenophon  to  that  of  Callimachus,  and  his  history  unknown.  To 
him  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  Miniiambics  (dramatic  choliambics)  and 
also  of  Hemiambics,  the  dimeter  catalectic  iambics  so  common  in  the  Ana- 
creontics. I strongly  suspect  these  two  titles  refer  to  the  same  thing, 
though  carefully  separated  by  modern  critics.  Meliambics  (whatever  they 
were)  were  ascribed  to  Kerkidas,  the  contemporary  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

2 Cf.  Meineke,  Hist.  Com.  p.  96. 

3 When  the  Romans  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of  satire , as  their  sole 
originality  in  poetry,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  true  in  the 
peculiar  Roman  sense  of  satira,  as  a poetical  medley,  such  as  the  satires  of 
Horace  and  Persius  ; and  this  we  are  not  in  a position  to  deny,  as  we  have 
lost  the  mimes  of  Sophron.  But  we  know  that  Sophron  was  the  model  of 
the  latter,  and  therefore  may  have  anticipated  this  phase  of  literature  also. 
To  say  that  satire,  in  the  other  and  now  received  sense,  was  invented  by 
the  Romans  is  quite  ridiculous. 
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From  thence  he  was  called  to  grace  the  court  of  Polycrates 
of  Samos,  then  the  greatest  man  in  the  Greek  world;  and 
after  Polycrates’  murder  he  is  said  to  have  passed  his  old 
age  with  the  scarcely  less  splendid  Hipparchus  at  Athens.  Of 
his  death  nothing  certain  is  known.1  Instead  of  the  low  viru- 
lence and  bitter  wants  of  Hipponax’s  life,  we  have  here  an 
accomplished  courtier,  a votary  of  love  and  wine,  a man  who 
enjoyed  every  human  pleasure  to  the  full,  and  felt  no  trouble 
save  the  touch  of  silver  in  his  hair,  and  the  scorn  of  stately 
youth  or  fair  maiden  for  his  advancing  years.  He  concerned 
himself  with  no  politics  ; he  gave  no  serious  advice  in  morals ; 
he  stands  aloof  from  all  the  higher  aims  and  aspirations  of  his 
age  ; he  was  essentially  ‘ the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day,’  the 
minion  in  poetry  of  a luxurious  and  sensual  court.  The  vigor- 
ous attack  on  Artemon  (fr.  21)  seems  incited  by  erotic  jealousy ; 
the  hymns  to  Dionysus,  who  is  with  him  as  prominent  as 
Hermes  with  Hipponax,  were  in  no  sense  religious,  but  worldly 
compositions.  Fr.  2 seems  a complete  hymn,  and  among  the 
few  certainly  genuine  remains  of  the  poet  : 

"nva£,  <j 5 8ap.d\t]s  "F.pus 
Ka\  NvfJ.(pat  KvavumSes 
iropcpupet]  r'  'ArppoS'nri 
avfx Tra'i&vcnv  im<TTpt<pecu  5' 
ixprjkuv  Kopv(pas  bpiui v, 

■yovvovpai  ab  8’  tvp.ei'^s 
cA.0’  rtptv,  KexaPl<riuf*'7)s  8 ’ 
evx<*>\ris  tiraKovuv. 

K\6vf}ovA(p  S’  a-yadbi  ytvev 
uvp.@ov\os‘  T bv  epbv  8’  epur’, 

3 iewwe, 

But  this  want  of  seriousness  reached  the  very  core  of  his 
nature.  His  praise  of  love  and  of  wine  are  not  the  passionate 
outbursts  of  Archilochus  or  Alcaeus,  but  the  elegant  encomia  of 
an  Aristippus,  who  lays  hold  of  pleasure,  but  is  not  held  by  it. 
The  glow  of  passion  and  the  pang  of  grief  could  not  agitate 
that  worldly  and  selfish  soul,  even  though  he  ventures  to  assert 

1 There  was  a famous  bronze  statue  of  him  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
which  Pausanias  saw  (i.  25.  1)  of  which  the  Borghese  Anacreon  may  l<e  a 
copy. 
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‘that  Eros  struck  at  him  with  a mighty  axe,  and  plunged  him 
in  a wintry  torrent.’  The  great  body  of  his  fragments,1  and  the 
numerous  imitations  of  his  poems,  speak  of  love  as  an  engross- 
ing amusement,  of  feasting  as  spoilt  by  earnest  conversation, 
nay  even  of  old  age  with  a sort  of  jovial  regret,  very  different 
from  the  dark  laments  of  the  earnest  Mimnermus.  The  poetry 
of  Anacreon  is  no  longer  the  outburst  of  pent-up  passion,  but 
the  exercise  of  a graceful  talent,  the  ornament  of  a luxurious 
leisure.  Had  the  court  of  Augustus  not  affected  moral  reforms 
and  national  aims,  we  should  have  had  in  Horace  a very  simi- 
lar poet.  In  both  the  very  absence  of  intensity  permitted  a 
peculiar  polish  and  grace  of  form,  so  much  so,  that  no  Greek 
poet  excels  Anacreon  in  the  variety  and  elegance  of  his  metres, 
or  in  the  purity  of  his  diction.2 

It  was  for  this  very  reason,  because  perfect  form  was  com- 
bined with  trivial  and  shallow  sentiment,  that  the  Alexandrians, 
Romans,  and  the  poetasters  of  a worn-out  culture  chose  him 
above  all  others  as  their  most  suitable  model.  Fora  long  time 
the  Anacreontics  composed  in  the  schools  of  the  fourth  century 
a.d.,  especially  at  Gaza,  imposed  their  conceits  upon  the  world 
as  the  work  of  Anacreon — an  imposture  of  which  the  brilliant 
translations  of  Thomas  Moore  are  a happy  result,  but  an  im- 
posture inconceivable  had  they  attempted  to  copy  the  redhot 
aiistocrats,  whose  lyrics  spoke  their  troubled  and  turbulent  life. 
I will  not  discuss  these  well-known  love  poems,  which  were 
printed  repeatedly  whth  great  elegance  at  Parma  and  at  Rome 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  so  much  so  that  they  have  become  of 
considerable  value  to  lovers  of  beautiful  books.  The  Roman 
reproduction  in  plates  and  in  type  of  the  eleventh  century 
Palatine  MS.  (Spaletti,  1781)  is  particularly  interesting.  They 
are  again  edited  with  more  care  than  they  deserve  by  Val.  Rose 

1 They  are  elegantly  characterised  by  Critias  (in  his  7th  extant  fragment, 
Tergk,  p.  695)  as  avp.iroaiuv  ip4dicr[j.a,yui/aiKiui>  fi-r^poTteu/xa,  avASiv  avrinaXov 
(piXofiapfiiTOv,  t)8uv,  &Awirov. 

2 Cf.  Klach’s  careful  account  of  his  various  metres  (Z.  G.  p.  542,  sq. ), 
who  justly  calls  him  the  most  universal  of  all  the  Atolian  lyrists.  He  also 
notes  that  Anacreon  alludes  to  more,  and  more  complex,  instruments  than 
his  predecessors. 
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and  by  Bergk,  though  they  are  not  without  a certain  elegance, 
and  have  produced  innumerable  translations  and  imitations. 
To  us  they  are  chiefly  useful  as  evidences  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  complete  works  of  Anacreon  upon  the  schools 
which  studied  him. 

In  form  Anacreon  belongs  to  the  .dEolic  school  of  Sappho 
and  Alcaeus,  and  his  poems  were  sung  without  chorus  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a lyre  of  twenty  strings.  His  verses  were 
monostrophic,  like  theirs,  repeating  simple  but  varied  rythms, 
mixed  iambics,  choriambics,  and  tribrachs,  after  the  manner  of 
the  verses  of  our  modern  songs.  But  he  seems  to  have  avoided 
the  special  metres  called  by  us  Alcaic  and  Sapphic,  and  to  have 
preferred  glyconics.  In  adopting  this  simple  and  personal 
form  of  the  dEolic  bards,  he  was  led  by  a truer  instinct  than  his 
contemporary  Ibycus,  who  attempted  to  combine  the  erotic 
tone  of  the  Lesbian  school  with  the  choral  lyric  form  of  the 
Dorians.  But  it  will  be  better  to  class  Ibycus  with  the  latter 
and  we  shall  accordingly  return  to  him. 

1 Stark  (Qtecest.  Anacr.),  Rose,  Hanssen  and  others  have  lately  been 
analysing  the  Anacreontics  as  to  metre,  dialect,  and  their  analogies  to  the 
genuine  fragments.  The  result  seems  to  be  that  the  collection  was  gradually 
put  together,  beginning  perhaps  about  the  first  century  A.  D. , and  embodying 
many  hemiambics  from  the  school  of  Herodas.  Cf.  Flach,  L.G.  p. 
550,  sq. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PUBLIC  LYRIC  POETRY  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

§ 1 41.  We  have  already  recognised  the  first  beginnings  of  this 
strictly  Greek  form  of  poetry  in  our  notice  of  Aleman,  though 
personal  allusions  are  still  frequent  in  his  fragments,  and  his 
provincial  character  was  noted  in  contrast  to  the  broader  lea- 
tures  of  his  successors.  The  first  of  these  who  is  sufficiently 
important  for  this  brief  history  isARiON  of.Methymna,  specially 
celebrated  as  having  organised  the  dithyrambic1  choruses  in 
honour  of  Dionysus,  whose  worship,  orgiastic  and  oriental  in 
character,  had  hitherto  been  unsanctioned  by  either  states  or 
literary  men,  but  was  popular  about  the  Isthmus.  He  arranged 
the  chorus  of  fifty,  so  as  to  produce  antistrophic  effects,  and 
brought  into  use  dancing — the  science  of  orchestic — as  sub- 
sidiary to  music  and.  poetiy.  Historians  of  the  drama  have 
laid  great  stress  on  this  improvement  of  the  popular  dithyramb. 
Arion  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  a Doric  town,  Corinth, 
and  to  give  the  chorus  an  artistic  form,  called  cyclic,  which  was 
not  changed  till  Thespis  rearranged  his  tragic  chorus  to  a square 
form.  It  seems,  furthermore,  that  the  dithyrambic  choruses  of 
Arion  were  not  wildly  joyous  and  licentious,  like  the  original 
country  dances  which  were  his  model,  but  honoured  Dionysus 
as  Zagreus,  or  god  of  the  nether  world,  in  a solemn  Doric  tone. 
Arion  is  even  called  the  inventor  of  the  tragic  tropos,  which 
corresponded  to  the  t/i/ie'Xcta,  or  solemn  dance  of  subsequent 

1 The  derivation  of  the  word  dithyrambos , which  appears  to  have  been 
another  name  for  Dionysus,  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained.  It  was 
always  used  to  designate  those  mimic  combinations  of  music,  poetry,  and 
dancing  which  were  performed  in  honour  of  the  god.  It  was  used  by 
Archilochus,  though  Herodotus  says  Arion  was  the  first  to  name  and 
teach  (ouvo/xdaavTd  re  nal  5i5d{arra)  this  lyric  exercise.  Cf.  below,  § 160. 
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tragedy.  It  seems  that  his  cyclic  chorus  did  not  wear  inasks, 
but  was  a serious  body  of  men,  so  that  the  dithyramb  assumed 
in  his  hands  something  of  the  dignity  of  the  choral  worship  of 
Apollo.  The  rude  wild  dithyramb  of  the  country  folks  no 
doubt  still  subsisted,  but  Arion  created  a new  literary  form. 

These  important  innovations  are  indirect  inferences,  in  some 
cases  not  very  certain,  from  the  stray  notes  surviving  about  his 
literary  position,  which  is  little  discussed  by  the  ancients. 
Yet  his  personal  fame  was  very  great,  as  appears  from  the 
story  of  his  being  compelled  by  sailors,  who  coveted  his 
amassed  wealth,  to  jump  into  the  sea  on  his  return  route  from 
Italy,  when  a dolphin  carried  him  to  Tasnarum.  He  re- 
appeared at  the  court  of  Periander,  to  the  dismay  of  his  would-be 
murderers.  He  seems,  in  fact,  as  intimate  with  Periander  as 
Anacreon  was  with  Polycrates.  This  fixes  his  date,  and  he 
is  besides  called  a pupil  of  Aleman.  As  to  the  story  of  the 
dolphin,  our  evidence  for  it  is  curiously  old  and  respect- 
able. There  is  the  charming  narrative  of  Herodotus  (i.  23), 
who  mentions  the  figure  of  the  poet  on  a dolphin,  dedicated  at 
Taenarum.  This  figure  was  well  known,  and  was  copied,  or 
paralleled,  by  numerous  coins  of  Methymna,  Corinth,  Tarentum, 
Brundusium,  and  other  cities  in  Italy.  Legends  of  Tarentum, 
however,  connect  both  Taras  and  Phalanthus  in  a similar  way 
with  dolphins,  so  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  all  the  coins 
represent  Arion.  But  Hilian,  in  repeating  the  story,  quotes  a 
passage  from  Arion  himself,  distinctly  alleging  the  facts.  This 
elegant  poem  1 has  been,  of  course,  declared  spurious,  because 

1 ‘'Tifiure  6ewv, 

nAvrie  xpvcr0rp'laiva  U6<retSou, 

•ya.16.ox \ iyxvfjLOu'  av'  aA/xav’ 

(Spa 7Xl0ls  7reP^  $e  <re  wXcctoI 
Gripes  xapR’ovv ‘ kvkAw, 

KOV<pOl<Tl  TroSaiU  pifJLUafflV 
eAaepp'  avairaWi/jLeuoi,  crtfiol, 

<pp^aixfves,  wicuSpofiot  aievAa/ees,  <pi\i/xovom 

fieAtplaes,  evaAa  dpe/a/xara 

Kuvpav  Nr/petSuv  6eav, 

hs  iyetrar’  ’A/utpiTplra  • 

o'i  pP  els  ndoiros  yav  iwl  Taivaplav 

aKrav  inopeiiaaTe  ■nXa.^ifxevov  2i/CfAijJ  iv\  irAvTtp, 

Kuproiai  viI'tois  oxevyres, 
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it  asserts  a miracle,  or  because  it  is  unworthy  of  such  a poet  as 
Arion — that  poet’s  works  being  otherwise  unknown  1 ! — or  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  to  contain  Attic  modernisms.1  All  these 
are  matters  of  opinion,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  absence  of  any 
mention  of  the  poem  by  earlier  authorities  makes  me  doubt  its 
genuineness,  though  I suspect  it  must  be  the  ancient  work  of 
some  immediate  pupil,  who  passed  it  off  as  the  poet’s  own. 

It  has  not,  I think,  been  observed  that  the  close  connection 
between  Arion  and  the  cult  of  Dionysus  may  have  suggested 
the  dolphin  legend,  for  we  see  from  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Dionysus  (above,  p.  151)  how  that  god  was  early  identified 
with  marine  adventure,  and  more  especially  with  dolphins,  as  a 
sort  of  sporting  sea  satyrs,  whose  gambollings  might  be  thought 
analogous  to  a dancing  chorus. 

§ 142.  There  is  yet  another  alleged  composer  of  tragic 
choruses — like  Arion’s,  whose  work  Herodotus  notices  in  one 
of  his  precious  literary  digressions — Epigenes  of  Sicyon.  Hero- 
dotus says  that  the  Sicyonians  honoured  Adrastus  in  every 
possible  way,  and  even  celebrated  his  sufferings  in  tragic 
choruses,  honouring,  not  Dionysus,  but  Adrastus.  Cleisthenes, 
for  political  reasons,  restored  the  due  honours  to  the  god. 
But  this  early  attempt  to  substitute  a mortal  hero’s  sufferings 
for  those  of  Dionysus  is  a curious  anticipation  of  the  great  stride 
to  tragedy  made  in  Attica  at  the  close  of  the  same  century. 

§ 143.  Before  passing  on,  a word  may  be  said  on  the  melic 
fragments  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  as  the  most  favourite 
of  the  songs  composed  by  the  seven  wise  men.  He  cites  with 
this  formula  (twv  Se  aSo/jLtvwv  /naAicrTa  evhoKL^rjdev  a vtov  rdSe) 
from  Pittacus,  Bias,  Chilo,  Thales,  and  Cleobulus.2  The  metres 
are  dactyls  and  trochees  combined  in  logooedic  manner. 
The  diction  seems  antique.  Yet  I agree  with  the  sceptical 
critics  who  deny  their  genuineness.  Diogenes  borrowed  most 

&\OKa  Nrjpelas  ir AaKps 
Tepivorres,  acrrifirj  ir6poi',  (panes  SdAioi 
&s  pC  a<p’  aAiirAiov  yAacpvpas  ve Cds 
eh  olSfx’  aAnriptpvpov  Aipvas  ep 

1 Especially,  according  to  Flach  (i.  351-2),  in  its  metre,  which  points 
(he  imagines)  to  the  period  of  th z Attic  dithyramb.  Cf.  also  Sittl,  i.  p.  316. 

a Cf.  above  p.  198. 
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of  them  from  the  book  of  the  Argive  Lobo,  about  whose  age 
or  authority  we  know  nothing.1 * 

§ 144.  The  inscription  of  Echembrotus  the  Arcadian,  quoted 
by  Pausanias  from  a tripod  at  Thebes,  is  genuine,  and  relates 
that  this  man  contended  at  Delphi  (evidently  after  the  wide 
growth  of  the  festival)  and  composed,  for  the  Hellenes , songs 
a?id  elegies.  But  his  date  is  unknown.  Another  poet,  Xanthus , 
is  distinctly  mentioned  as  older  than  Stesichorus,  and  his  model 
in  some  things.  But  he  too  is  a mere  name,  and  only  serves 
us  to  introduce  his  successor. 

§ 145.  Stesichorus  of  Himerawas  a great  figure  in  Greek 
literature,  and  evidently  a man  of  the  first  importance,  but  his 
fragments,  though  numerous  (above  50),  do  not  afford  us  the 
materials  for  an  independent  judgment.  His  family  was  said 
to  proceed  from  the  Locrian  colony  Mataurus  in  Sicily,  and,  as 
we  have  seen  (p.  12 1,  note),  the  Locrian  legends  connect  him 
with  Hesiod.  His  original  name  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have 
been  Tisias.  He  lived  about  630-550  b.c.,  and  appears  to  have 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  Catana,  where  a curious  octagon 
monument,  with  eight  pillars  and  eight  steps,  marked  his  tomb.3 
As  the  oldest  poet  of  Sicily,  he  was  specially  distinguished. 
More  particularly  he  is  praised  for  his  Homeric  tone,  and  only 
slightly  censured  by  the  later  Roman  rhetoricians  for  redund- 
ancy. His  poems  once  comprised  twenty-six  books,  of  which  a 
group  of  twelve  poems  with  epic  titles  is  specially  noticed,  such  as 
Eriphyla , the  Fall  of  Troy,  Helena , the  Oresteia , &c. ; of  these 
we  shall  speak  again.  There  were  also  religious  poems,  of 
which  we  know  very  little  ; songs  of  revelry,  sung  in  Athens  at 
wine-parties  ; bucolic  love  poems  about  shepherds  (particularly 
Daphnis),  which  are  called  by  yElian  the  forerunners  of  Theo- 
critus’ poetry,  and  lastly  love  stories  in  verse,  which  seem  to 
have  been  unlike  anything  in  Greek  literature,  except  the  Mile- 
sian tales,  and  their  successors,  the  late  Greek  novels.  Of 

1 He  is  set  down  as  a mere  liar  by  Hiller  in  Rhein.  Mus.  xxxiii.  pp. 

518,  sq. 

- 01.  37-56  5 in  Hesychius  a tomb  at  Himera  is  also  mentioned. 
Finch  (i.  p.  318,  note)  says  that  Sicily  was  used  like  the  two  Sicilies  after- 
wards, and  puts  Matauros  in  Italy. 
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these  the  Xalyke,  much  in  fashion  among  women,  told  of  that 
maiden  being  enamoured  of  a youth,  and  praying  to  Aphrodite 
that  she  might  be  joined  to  him  in  lawful  wedlock  ; but  when 
her  desire  could  not  be  accomplished,  she  took  away  her  own 
life.  This  sentimental  poetic  novel  was  remarkable  for  its 
moral  tone,  and  indeed  all  Stesichorus’  poetry  produces  the 
same  impression. 

§ 146.  His  position  in  the  history  of  Greek  religion  is  very 
important,  for  finding  the  taste  for  epic  recitation  decaying,  he 
undertook  to  reproduce  epic  stories  in  lyric  dress,  and  present 
the  substance  of  the  old  epics  in  rich  and  varied  metres,  and 
with  the  measured  movements  of  a trained  chorus.  This  was  a 
direct  step  towards  the  drama,  for  when  any  one  member  of  the 
chorus  came  to  stand  apart  and  address  the  rest  of  the  choir, 
we  have  already  the  essence  of  Greek  tragedy  before  us.  He 
added  to  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  the  epode,  and  so  gave 
choral  lyric  poetry  tne  complete  form,  found  in  Pindar  and  the 
tragic  choruses.  But  apart  from  these  formal  changes,  he  freely 
altered  and  modified  the  substance  of  the  legends,1  or  perhaps 
brought  into  notoriety  old  and  little-known  variations  which 
from  his  day  became  popular,  and  passed  into  Attic  tragedy.  To 
judge  from  like  variations  in  Pindar,  some  of  these  changes 
were  suggested  by  moral  lessons,  but  possibly  most  of  them 
merely  by  a love  of  variety,  and  of  refreshing  the  somewhat 
worn-out  epic  legends.  On  the  siege  of  Troy  especially  he 
differed  much  from  our  Homer,  and  his  famous  palinodia  about 
Helen  gave  rise  to  the  most  celebrated  story  about  him.2  He 
had,  in  the  opening  of  a poem,  spoken  disparagingly  of  the 
heroine,  who  struck  him  with  blindness.  He  then  composed 
his  recantation  (the  ‘EXeva),  which  asserted  that  not  the  real 

1 Flach  (i.  338)  thinks,  from  the  epic  of  Peisander. 

2 From  the  authorities  cited  by  Bergk  ( FLG . p.  981),  it  appears  that 
Plato  (Phad.,  243  A)  is  our  earliest  voucher  for  the  legend;  then  Iso- 
crates (in  his  Encom.  Hel.  p.  64).  But  the  fullest  account  is  in  Pausanias 
(lii.  19.  11)  and  the  schol.  on  Plato.  A host  of  other  allusions  is  also 
cited.  It  is  important  to  observe,  that  among  them  a scholion  on  Lyco- 
phron  speaks  of  Hesiod  as  the  first  deviser  of  the  story  of  an  eI5 u\ov  of 
Helen. 
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but  a phantom  Helen  had  gone  to  Troy  (a  legend  recurring 
in  Euripides’  Helena ),  and  he  accordingly  recovered  his  sight.1 

The  poet  was  apparently  no  politician,  though  his  apologue  of 
the  horse  who  called  in  a rider  to  help  him  against  the  stag  was 
reported  to  have  been  composed  for  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum 
to  open  their  eyes  to  the  danger  of  giving  Phalaris  the  power 
which  he  afterwards  so  grievously  misused.  The  language  of 
Stesichorus,  as  befitted  public  choral  poetry,  was  not  a local 
idiom,  and  is  seldom  quoted  as  peculiar  by  the  grammarians, 
but  is  epic  in  tone,  and  pure  and  classical  in  its  diction. 
Though  apparently  somewhat  staid  and  formal  in  his  style  (‘  Ste- 
sichori  graves  Camenae  ’),  he  is  highly  praised  by  Quintilian, 
Dionysius,  and  all  the  critics.  Alexander  the  Great  said  kings 
should  read  him.  He  was  even  recited  at  table,  like  Simonides, 
and  placed  in  the  Alexandrian  canon.  Unfortunately,  his 
fragments,  chiefly  cited  for  new  versions  of  legends,  are  more 
barren  than  usual  for  us ; nor  is  there  any  poet  of  whom  so 
much  has  remained,  who  now  presents  so  indefinite  and  vague 
a figure  in  Greek  literature.  But  he  has  a certain  family  like- 
ness to  Pindar,  whose  4th  Pythian  ode  is  probably  similar  in 
type  to  the  poems  on  epic  subjects. 

§ 147.  The  remains  of  the  poet  Ibycus  are  of  a far  more 
definite  complexion.  This  poet,  a native  of  Rhegium,  flourished 
about  01.  60,  and  has  been  variously  regarded  as  a successor 
of  Stesichorus,  and  as  an  offshoot  of  the  yEolic  school.  There 
are  strong  reasons  for  both  these  views,  but  that  which  main- 
tains the  former  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  correct.  He  lived 
at  Polycrates’  court,  perhaps  as  the  instructor  of  the  tyrant. 
The  poems  of  Ibycus  were  essentially  choral  poems,  and  in- 
tended for  public  performances.  They  have  the  complicated 
structure  of  Stesichorus’  poems  and  some  fragments  on  epic 
subjects  ascribed  in  turn  to  either  poet,  show  how  strong 
was  the  similarity  between  them.  Such,  at  least,  are  our 
extant  fragments.  There  are  indeed  a great  many  references 

1 The  first  lines  of  this  palinodia  have  survived 
ouk  l<rr’  trvfios  \6yos  oItov, 
ov 5’  tflas  iv  vava'iv  evc^X/xois 
eirS’  1k(0  Uepyapa  Tpulas. 
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in  geographers  and  scholiasts  to  Ibycus  as  an  authority  on  epic 
legends.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exceedingly  glowing  and 
beautiful  confessions  of  love,  and  the  fact  that  these  were  some- 
times addressed  to  individual  youths,  seem  to  place  the  poet 
among  the  personal  lyrists  of  the  ^Eolic  school,  and  suggest 
that  he  should  be  treated  along  with  Sappho  and  Anacreon. 
Some  critics  think  he  had  a Stesichorean  epoch  in  his  life, 
before  he  left  the  west  and  went  to  Samos,  where  contact 
with  Anacreon  changed  his  style  from  Doric  choral  to  ^Eolic 
monody.  But  I can  see  no  evidence  sufficient  to  support 
this  fancy. 

It  has  been  surmised  that  these  love  poems  were  not 
really  personal,  that  the  Chalcidians  had  of  old  contests  of 
beauty  among  boys,  and  openly  legalised  the  love  of  them, 
and  that  Ibycus  composed  these  passionate  addresses  as  the 
public  expression  of  the  love  of  beauty  among  his  fellow 
citizens,  so  that  we  have  here  a literary  effort  even  more 
artificial  and  self-conscious  than  the  philosophic  gaiety  of 
Anacreon.  But  such  excessive  refinements  are  surely  an  ana- 
chronism in  Ibycus’  age,  and  we  ought  rather  to  regard  his 
poetry  as  a very  important  attempt  to  combine  the  chief  merits 
of  the  -'Eolic  school  with  the  richer  and  more  popular  forms  of 
the  Doric  choral  poetry.  We  know  that  many  of  his  poems 
were  of  this  strictly  Stesichorean  character,  and  it  does  not  at 
all  appear  that  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  love,  like  Sappho, 
or  that  he  touched  politics,  like  Alcaeus.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  the  feeling  of  love  almost  avoided  by  the  public  choral 
lyrics,  so  that  these  fragments  stand  out  in  peculiar  relief.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  this  noble  attempt  of  Ibycus  did  not 
find  imitators.  Anacreon  and  Ibycus  are  the  last  lyric  poets 
who  touched  these  magic  chords  in  human  nature.  The 
poetry  of  love  disappears  (except  in  skolia ) during  the  period 
of  the  political  greatness  of  Greece,  and  only  revives  as  an 
artificial  plant  in  the  decay  of  its  literature.  It  may  have  been 
felt  that  such  personal  and  private  feelings  were  unsuitable  to 
public  choirs,  and  the  artistic  sense  of  the  Greeks  may  have 
forbidden  such  a combination.  When  this  artistic  sense  was 
rapidly  developing  the  rich  antistrophic  periods,  and  various 
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metres,  with  orchestic  to  expound  them  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to 

the  ear it  may  have  been  felt  that  these  complicated  forms 

were  greater  and  more  national  than  the  simple  songs  of  Sappho 
and  Anacreon,  however  pathetic  and  beautiful  these  latter 
might  be.  So  it  came  that  Ibycus,  who  is  quoted  with  great 
enthusiasm  by  Athenseus,  and  other  critics  of  late  date,  is  not, 
so  far  as  I can  remember,  commonly  praised  among  the  an- 
cients, or  placed  at  all  on  a level  with  Stesichorus.  To  us  the 
extant  fragments  justify  the  reversing  of  this  judgment,  those 
of  Ibycus  being  exceptionally  beautiful. 1 

The  legend  of  the  cranes  which  exposed  his  murderers  has 
been  best  told  in  a famous  poem  by  Schiller,  but  does  not  rest 
on  any  very  ancient  authority.2 

1 Frag.  2 : “'Epos  aSre  p.e  Kuavioiaiv  virb  f)Ae<pdpo is  raKtp'  Sp.fj.aa-i 
Sep/cSfieras 

Kr}\r)/J.aat  TtavTobaTuns  is  Sireipa  StKTua  KuirpiSt  fiaAAei ' 
p. av  rpofiio)  viv  iTTep\Sfiivov, 

Hare  <pepi(vyos  Xiriros  aeBAopSpos  totI  yvpai 
aiKtvv  avv  ox^acpt  Bools  is  afiiKKav  t/3a. 

= Some  grammarian  brought  the  name  together  with  XM,  probably  a 
crane,  and  hence  the  legend  arose.  Cf.  Flach,  i.  p.  602.  Cf.  also  the  list 
of  obscure  poets  of  the  Dorian  lyric  school  given  in  Flach,  1.  321,  note. 
They  are  mere  names,  not  worth  recording  here. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  AGE  OF  SIMONIDES  AND  PINDAR. 

§ 148.  We  come  at  last  to  the  two  great  masters  of  what 
the  Germans  call  universal  melic,  Simonides  and  Pindar.  Uni- 
versal melic  implies  that  these  men  rose  above  all  local 
idioms  and  parochial  interests,  and  were  acknowledged  as 
national  poets1  and  composers  of  all  sorts  of  lyric  poetry.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered,  in  limitation  of  these  notions, 
that  the  love-songs  of  the  ^Eolic  school  are  not  reproduced, 
that  the  personal  experiences  of  the  poet  are  no  longer  promi- 
nent, and  that  these  men  distinctly  represent  the  triumph  of 
the  public  lyrics  over  the  personal  lyrics  of  earlier  schools. 
This  change  was  either  the  cause  or  the  effect,  or  both,  of  a 
changed  social  position  in  the  poets  themselves.  Neither 
Simonides  nor  Pindar  has  anything  in  common  with  the  tur- 
bulent aristocrats  of  earlier  lyric  days.  The  rise  and  pre- 
valence of  tyrants  in  Greece,  and  their  desire  of  spreading  cul- 
ture about  them,  had  created  a demand,  and  a comfortable 
prospect,  for  professional  court  poets,  of  whom  Anacreon  has 
already  been  noticed  as  a specimen.  Thus  both  Simonides 
and  Pindar  lived  and  composed  at  the  courts  of  tyrants.  But 
fortunately  for  them  their  epoch  coincided  with  the  outburst  of 
democracy  after  the  Persian  wars,  and  the  rise  of  free  states 
which  could  rival  the  tyrants  in  patronising  letters.  Thus  we 

1 This  claim  is,  however,  made  by  an  earlier  poet,  Echembrotus,  the 
Arcadian  ; cf.  above,  p.  224.  The  dialect  of  both  these  poets  in  their 
choral  songs  was  not  their  native  tongue,  but  the  conventional  Doric  dia- 
lect used  by  Stesichorus  for  this  kind  of  poetry.  Pindar,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  used  some  of  his  native  Boeotisms,  and  Simonides  in  his  elegiac 
poems  his  native  Ionic,  but  in  general  their  language  was  as  fixed  and  as 
artificial  as  that  of  the  odes  in  the  Attic  tragedy. 
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find  these  distinguished  men  equal  favourites  with  despots  and 
with  their  bitterest  enemies,  and  we  can  see  how  carefully  they 
must  have  avoided  politics.  In  the  great  national  contest 
against  Persia,  Simonides  took  part  by  his  numerous  elegies 
and  epigrams, 1 for  which  he  seems  to  have  revived  the  elegiac 
metre,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  for  philosophical  and  moral 
purposes.  But  Pindar,  whose  city  had  taken  the  wrong  side, 
and  had  Medized,  was  unable  to  glorify  the  Greek  cause  ade- 
quately at  the  expense  of  the  Thebans,  and  hence  Simonides 
maintained,  among  his  contemporaries,  a higher  reputation. 

Simonides,  son  of  Leoprepes,  was  born  at  Iulis,  on  the 
island  of  Keos — an  island  afterwards  noted  for  good  laws 
and  for  culture — and  was  consequently  distinguished  from  his 
older  namesake  as  6 Keios.  As  his  life  reached  from  556  to 
469  B.C.,  he  may  be  said  to  have  lived  through  the  most  glo- 
rious and  certainly  the  most  eventful  period  of  Greek  history. 
In  one  department  of  poetry,  in  his  elegies  and  epigrams,  he 
indeed  always  held  the  foremost  rank,  but  the  sacerdotal  and 
grandiloquent  splendour  of  Pindar  has  long  gained  the  day 
ever  the  smoother  and  more  worldly  compositions  of  Simonides, 
which  were  more  obvious  and  are  believed  to  have  been  less 
profound.  He  wrote  concerning  Lycurgus,  and  his  influence 
on  Sparta,  probably  in  some  choral  piece  intended  for  recitation 
there.  He  was  intimate  with  both  Pausanias  and  Themistocles; 
he  was  long  the  favourite  leader  of  the  cyclic  choruses  (in  spite 
of  his  plain  appearance)  and  composer  of  dithyrambic  hymns 
at  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  which  had  become  popular  since  the 
days  of  Peisistratus.  He  was  intimate  with  the  Skopadae,  the 
hereditary  grandees  of  Thessaly,  who  may  have  been  far  behind 
Athenian  culture,  but  were  able  to  pay  princely  fees  for  the 
praise  even  of  their  dogs.  He  was  also  intimate  with  the  great 
tyrants  in  Sicily,  with  Theron  and  Hieron,  whose  quarrels  he 
allayed  by  his  prudent  advice.  It  seems  that  anyone  could  pur- 
chase his  services,  and  this  purely  professional  attitude  appeared 
mean  to  most  Greeks  when  compared  with  the  red-hot  passion 
of  the  old  aristocratic  lyrist,  or  the  national  importance  of  the 
Attic  dramatist,  whose  aims  were  far  above  pecuniary  rewards. 

1 Fragg.  90-iiu. 
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Most  unfortunately  we  have  no  complete  poem  (save  epi- 
grams and  epitaphs)  now  remaining  from  this  great  master  ; 
but  the  exquisite  beauty,  the  pellucid  clearness,  and  the  deep 
but  chastened  pathos  of  his  fragments  make  us  wish  to  ex- 
change a few  of  Pindar’s  more  laboured  odes  for  the  master- 
pieces of  his  rival.  Besides  sepulchral  inscriptions,  we  have 
remains  of  Epinikia,  of  Hymns,  Dithyrambs,  Parthenia,  Hy- 
porchemes,  and  Threni,  or  laments.  Our  finest  fragments  be- 
long to  the  latter,  and  lead  us  to  suppose  that  pathos  was  the 
peculiar  gift  in  which  he  excelled.  It  was  that  calm  and  digni- 
fied grief  which  is  so  marked  a feature  in  the  monumental  art 
of  the  Greeks,  and  of  which  the  specimens  in  sculpture  reach 
from  the  Attic  tomb  reliefs  to  the  famous  Laocoon. 

Simonides  was,  moreover,  famed  for  wise  and  witty  sayings, 
and  paid  attention  to  the  art  of  mnemonics.  His  modifications 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  point  rather  to  his  having  brought  ad- 
ditional letters,  already  known,  into  fashion  in  monumental 
inscriptions,  than  to  his  being  the  actual  discoverer.  He  de- 
scribed poetry  as  word-painting , a remark  with  which  Lessing 
opens  his  Laocoon , and  styles  Simonides  ‘the  Greek  Voltaire,’ 
a very  unhappy  comparison.  Of  the  great  number  of  epigrams 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  Antholog y under  his  name,  many  are 
doubtless  spurious,  nor  is  it  easy  to  detect  a clever  imitator  in 
such  short  and  simple  pieces,  where  a far  inferior  poet  might 
often  succeed  in  rivalling  his  master.1  Some  of  them,  however, 
are  attested  by  indubitable  authority,  such  as  that  of  Herodotus, 
or  by  respectable  scholiasts.  These  are  rather  remarkable  for 
extreme  simplicity  and  for  an  avoidance  of  the  conceits  of 
later  epigrammatists.2  But  in  any  case  they  are  of  inferior  in- 
terest to  the  fragments  of  his  greater  poems,  as,  for  example, 

1 Even  if  critics  did  not  differ  widely  in  their  estimates.  Thus  the 
epigram  on  the  slain  at  the  Eurymedon  (fr.  105) — in  any  case  of  doubtful 
authenticity  on  account  of  its  date,  which  was  about  that  of  the  poet’s 
death  at  Syracuse — is  considered  by  Kriiger  a poor  imitation,  by  Bergk 
and  Flach  (i.  p.  618)  a noble  poem  of  the  best  period. 

2 His  high  esteem  for  terse  clear  utterance,  as  a privilege  of  Greeks 
and  of  educated  men,  appears  from  the  proverbs  about  his  paKpbs  \iyot 
(cf.  Bergk,  frag.  189). 
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the  exquisite  lament  of  Datiae}  The  form  of  this  poem  is 
peculiar.  It  is  no  proper  threnos  on  the  death  of  a real  person, 
but  the  poetical  account  of  a pathetic  mythical  situation.  It  is 
now  identified  by  Professor  Blass  as  a dithyramb  (cf.  § 160). 

Apart  from  his  splendid  expressions  of  nationality  and  of 
patriotism,2  there  is,  apparently  for  the  reasons  above  cited,  an 
avoidance  of  politics  in  the  remains  of  Simonides.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  a considerable  advance  in  the  critical  and 
philosophical  temper  which  pervades  them.  He  dissects  and 
censures  the  current  saws  of  elder  sages,3  and  sometimes 
repeats  them  in  a finer  and  richer  form.  Thus  Hesiod's 
famous  lines  on  the  * narrow  way  that  leadeth  unto  virtue  ’ 

1 Frag.  37  : "Ore  \dpvaKi  tv  SaiSaXetf  &vep6s  re  piv 
Kivi)0eTffd  re  Xipva 

Selpan  fjpiirev,  ouk  dSidvroiffi  napeials 
apcpl  re  Tlepire ? fidXXe  tp'tXav  X*Pa 
eiire  re  • Si  reicos,  olov  exu  ir ivov  • 

<rv  S'  aairels  yaXaO-pvw  r 1)0 ei  Kvaxraeis  arepvet 

Saipan  xa\Keoy6p(pq>, 

vuKriXapnel  Kuavetp  re  Svicpai  ravutrOels. 

auaXeav  S’  vvepSe  reav  tcipav  paOelav 

xapdvros  Kuparos  ouk  aXeyeis, 

ouS’  avepou  <p0iyyuv, 

Kelpevos  tv  xoppupea  xXavtSi,  irpitruirov  ko\6v. 

Ei  Se  to  1 Seivbv  ri  ye  Seivbv  f/v, 

Kal  Kev  tpdiv  pypdraiv  Xeirrbv  une'ixes  ouas. 

KeXopai  S'  euSe  ftpetpos,  evSerai  Be  xivros, 
evSerai  S’  &perpov  kok6 V 
peruifioXla  Se  tis  (pavett),  Zed  xdiep, 
eK  a to  • 3tti  St  BapaaKeov  eiros 
e6x°lJ-ai>  rewotpi  SiKav  <rvyyva>6l  poi. 

* Frag.  4 : T aiv  tv  ®eppoxu\ais  0av6vraiv 

evK\e1)s  pev  a rvx <*,  KaXbs  5’  & xdrpos, 

fioipbs  S’  6 rapos , irpb  y 6aiv  Se  pvcurns,  S S'  oIktos  eiraivas. 

tvrdpiov  Se  rotourov  eupds 

o 00'  6 -navSapdraip  dpavpditrei  xpdvos. 

dvSpaiv  S’  ayaOtiv  SSe  traKds  oiKerav  ev5o£la v 

'EAAaSos  elXero  • paprupe'i  Se  AewvlSas 

d 2jt dpras  fiaaiXeus,  operas  peyav  XeXoixtis 

kSupov  tievaiv  re  KXe7os. 

' See  also  among  his  Stoktoi  Xiyo i,  or  ‘ wit  and  wisdom,’  the  advice 
(frag.  192)  xaifaiv  tv  n f fi'up  Kal  xepl  p^ev  axXais  <nrouSd£eiv. 
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are  beautifully  rendered.1  But  the  leading  feature  in  his  philo- 
sophy seems  a gentle  and  resigned  fatalism,  dwelling  patiently 
on  the  weakness  and  the  ills  of  men,  and  the  inscrutable 
paths  of  Divine  Providence.2  The  longer  elegiac  fragment 
(85)  bears  quite  the  stamp  of  Mimnermus,  and  may,  as  Bergk 
suggests,  have  strayed  hither  (through  Stobaeus)  from  the  older 
Semonides.  It  seems  a natural  consequence  of  this  fatalism, 
which  is  curiously  at  variance  with  the  splendid  speculations 
of  Pindar  on  the  future  life  of  the  blessed,  that  there  should 
be  passages  in  Simonides  asserting  the  paramount  importance 
of  pleasure.3  His  other  rival  in  cyclic  choruses  was  Lasus  of 
Hermione,  the  teacher  of  Pindar,  and  one  of  the  literary  men 
employed  at  the  court  of  Peisistratus,  of  whose  works  but  a 
single  fragment  of  three  lines  remains. 

In  concluding  our  account  of  these  manifold  fragments  of 
Greek  poetry  between  Hesiod  and  Pindar,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  English  versions  of  the  most  striking  pieces  will 
be  found  appended  to  Milman’s  Agamemnon,  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald’s Hippolytus,  and  in  the  chapters  which  Mr.  Symonds 
has  devoted  to  them  in  his  Greek  Poets. 

1 Frag.  58  : 

"Eoti  tis  Adyos, 

ray  ’Ape-ray  valeiy  Svaapfiarois  iirl  irerpais, 
vvv  5e'  p iv  Qoav  x&pov  ayvbv  aprpeiteiv. 
oil 5e  iravTwv  fiAetpdpois  Qyar usv  etronros, 

<£  pp  Santdvpos  iSpuis 

eySoOey  pdAy,  'Inyi  ai  r is  &Kpov  avSpeias. 

3 Thus  (fragg.  38,  39)  : 

Tldrra  yap  p'tav  inyeirat  SaarTrArjra  XapvfdSty, 
at  peyaA ai  r’  aperal  /cal  6 irAouros. 

IJoAAbs  yap  &ppiv  els  rS  redvavai  xpdvos, 

(ipey  S’  dptOptp  ir avpa  kolkuis  erea. 

And  again  : 

’AvBpdirwy  oAlyov  per  Kapros,  dirpanroi  Se  peAySoyes, 
atari  Se  naupcp  iriros  itpipl  irducp  ■ 

0 8’  &<pvKTOs  dpws  emKpeparat  Bavaros  ' 
neivov  yap  ter  or  Ad^or  pepos  o'l  r’  ayadol 
oaris  re  Kanos. 

s As  we  have  in  fragg.  70  and  71.  His  rivalry  with  Pindar  and 
jealousy  of  him  are  said  to  have  been  expressed  in  the  words  of  frag.  75, 
t£e Aeyxet  b veos  oiyos,  & C. 
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§ 149.  The  Theban  Pindar  is  the  only  Greek  lyric  poet  of 
whose  works  any  considerable  or  complete  portion  has  been 
preserved,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  even  this  scanty  dole  should 
come  from  an  artist  of  the  highest  name  and  fame.  He  was 
born  at  Cynoscephalae,  close  to  Thebes,  the  son  of  Daiphantus, 
in  the  spring  of  521,  or  end  of  01.  64,  3.1  His  ancestors  were 
known  as  flute-players,  and  apparently  connected,  through  the 
HUgidae,  with  Doric  blood,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  5th  Pythian 
ode.  Lasus  of  Hermione  was  his  master,2  and  indeed  Thebes 
was  generally  celebrated  at  the  time  for  flute-playing,3  though 
an  old  proverb,  which  he  twice  quotes,  spoke  of  his  people  as 
‘ Boeotian  swine.’  Yet  celebrated  women,  Myrtis  and  Corinna, 
contended  against  him  and  conquered  him  in  his  early  youth 
in  poetical  contests,  and  from  the  latter  he  is  said  to  have 
received  advice  and  encouragement.  But  he  became  known 
and  esteemed  at  an  early  age,  for  we  have  one  poem  (Pyth.  x.) 
apparently  written  when  he  was  not  above  twenty.  Two 
others  ( Pyth . vi.  and  xii.),  which  date  from  before  the  Persian 
wars,  are  simpler  and  less  ambitious  than  his  later  poems, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  showing  the  earliest  phase  of  Pindar’s 
style.  The  great  crisis  of  the  Persian  wars  seems  to  have 
affected  him  as  little  as  was  possible,  for  being  a Theban  and 
opposed  to  the  patriotic  states  of  Greece,  he  could  not  offend 

1 He  was  certainly  born  at  the  very  time  of  the  17th  Pythian  Games, 
but  there  is  a grave  doubt  whether  this  may  not  correspond  with  Ol.  65,  3 
(518  B.C.),  for  though  the  Pythian  contest  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
48th  01.,  the  first  contest  was  an  ay&i'  xpT)/iaT‘T,7s>  for  money  prizes, 
whereas  in  01.  49,  3 it  was  made  crrec/xmTTjs,  and  from  this  date  the 
scholiasts  on  Pindar  begin  their  reckoning.  Boeckh,  who  counts  from 
OI.  48,  4,  depends  on  Pausanias  only,  who  seems  hardly  so  good  an 
authority  as  the  excellent  scholiasts  on  Pindar.  Cf.  on  the  question  Bergk, 
I LG.  p.  9,  who  says  he  probably  lost  his  father  early,  and  that  his  step- 
father Scopelinus  was  a flute-player.  There  is  now  an  excellent  and 
ample  monograph  on  Pindar  by  A.  Croiset  (La  Poesie  de  Pindare,  second 
edition,  1S86). 

* Apollodorus  and  Agathocles  are  also  mentioned,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  received  his  instruction  from  all  three  masters  at  Athens. 

3 This  fashion  was  not  introduced  at  Athens  till  later,  and  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Alcibiades. 
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his  townsmen,  and  would  not  offend  the  greater  states  with 
whom  his  sympathy  probably  lay.  Polybius,  indeed  (iv.  31), 
censures  him  for  his  ‘ most  disgraceful  and  mischievous  utter- 
ance ’ in  favour  of  the  Thebans  keeping  aloof  from  the  great 
national  conflict  with  Persia,  on  the  plea  of  peace  at  any  price. 
From  this  time  on  he  was  employed  writing  occasional  poems 
for  the  kings  or  citizens  of  various  Hellenic  cities,  and  it  seems 
almost  certain,  from  his  allusions,  that  he  visited  Thessaly, 
Hlgina,  Argos,  and,  of  course,  Delphi  and  Olympia.  He  pro- 
bably knew  all  the  great  cities  ; but  wrote  very  little  for 
Athenians,  and  not  at  all  (I  believe)  for  Sparta.  He  went  to 
visit  Hieron  at  Syracuse  in  01.  76  or  77,  and  made  friends  in 
most  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  but  seems  to  have  been  annoyed  at 
the  rivalry  and  fame  of  Simonides  and  Bacchylides.  Thus  he 
may  fairly  be  called  a national  lyric  poet,  and  one  who  was 
honoured  and  rewarded  by  all  manner  of  Hellenes  alike.  The 
end  of  his  life  was  without  incident  ; he  died  in  his  eightieth 
year  at  the  Boeotian  Argos  (441  b.c.).1  There  was  a bronze 
statue  erected  to  him  at  Athens,  and  he  was  specially  paid  by 
the  Athenians  for  one  of  his  poems.  His  house  was  spared  by 
Alexander  when  destroying  Thebes.  He  had  the  character  of 
a pious  reserved  man,  specially  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Apollo  among  the  gods,  and  learned  in  the  myths  and  cere- 
monies of  local  cults.  He  often  gave  proverbial  advice  like  the 
older  elegiasts,  to  whose  tone  and  style  his  wisdom  bears  much 
resemblance.  A closer  estimate  of  his  genius  will  occupy  us 
presently. 

His  poems  comprised  Hymns,  Paeans,  Prosodia  (of  which 
two  remain  among  our  collection),  Parthenia,  Hyporchemes, 
Encomia,  Skolia,  Dithyrambs  (of  which  one  considerable  frag- 

1 Other  authorities  place  his  death  in  his  sixty-sixth  year  (01.  82,  1). 
That  the  obscure  Argos,  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  Acusilaus,  is  in- 
tended, seems  likely  from  the  other  account,  which  speaks  of  him  as  dying 
in  his  own  country.  Four  lives  of  Pindar  from  Suidas,  the  MSS.  and 
elsewhere,  were  collected  by  Boeckh,  and  are  copied  from  him  into  later 
editions.  A fifth  is  prefixed  to  theTeubner  text  (ed.  Christ).  The  fullest 
and  best  seems  to  be  that  in  a Breslau  MS.  (Vratisl.  A,  which  also  con- 
tains the  best  scholia),  which  was  first  edited  by  Schneider. 
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ment  remains),  Threni,1  which  seem  to  have  been  exceptionally 
fine,  and  the  Epinikia,  or  hymns  of  victory,  which  form  the 
chief  part  of  the  poems  we  possess.  I do  not  believe  the 
notice  in  Suidas  that  he  wrote  tragedies.  For  the  theory  that 
there  existed  lyrical  tragedies,  intermediate  between  the  choral 
lyrics  and  the  Attic  tragedy,  though  sustained  by  Bockh  and 
O.  Muller,  seems  devoid  of  any  better  foundation  than  that 
grammarian’s  notice. 

§ 150.  The  general  features  of  all  these  varied  poems  may 
be  gathered  up  under  the  following  heads.  In  the  first  place, 
they  were  non-political.  The  poet  seems  to  have  carefully 
avoided  identifying  himself  with  any  party  or  form  of  govern- 
ment. His  patrons  were  sometimes  free  aristocrats,  sometimes 
hereditary  rulers,  sometimes  tyrants  ; and  the  poet  is  willing  for 
pay  to  praise  the  good  points  in  all  of  them.  Secondly,  they 
are  religious , and  here  a strong  feature  in  the  man  shines 
through  every  line  that  he  wrote.  He  was  honestly  attached 
to  the  national  religion,  and  to  its  varieties  in  old  local  cults. 
He  lived  a somewhat  sacerdotal  life,  labouring  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  and  seeking  to  spread  a reverence  for  old  traditional 
beliefs.  He,  moreover,  shows  an  acquaintance  with  Orphic 
rites  and  Pythagorean  mysteries,  which  led  him  to  preach  the 
doctrine  of  immortality,  and  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the 
life  hereafter.2  This  striking  feature  was  not  generally  adopted 
by  later  moral  teachers,  and  shows  that  the  religious  teaching 
of  Pindar  had  no  lasting  effect  on  the  nation.  Thirdly,  the 
poems  of  Pindar  are  learned,  and  learned  in  this  particular 
sense,  that  while  he  repudiates  the  newer  philosophy,  he  lays 

1 Suidas  gives  seventeen  separate  titles  for  the  seventeen  books,  if  we 
omit  the  tragedies.  The  author  of  his  life  in  some  of  the  MSS.  has  only 
eight  titles,  giving  two  or  more  books  under  some  of  them.  From  the 
fact  that  Theophrastus,  Aristoxenus,  and  other  old  authorities  quote  from 
the  skolia,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  second  list,  Bergk  ( FLG . pp. 
280,  sq.)  infers  that  there  was  an  old  Attic  collection  in  seventeen  books, 
which  Suidas’  authority  knew;  and  that  the  more  systematic  list,  reduced 
under  fewer  heads,  was  the  Alexandrian  recension,  probably  first  edited  by 
Aristophanes. 

1 The  most  explicit  fragment  (eprjvoi,  3)  is,  however,  not  considered 
genuine  by  recent  critics. 
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great  stiess  on  mythical  histories,  on  genealogies,  and  on  ritual. 
He  is  indeed  more  affected  by  the  advance  of  freethinking 
than  he  imagines : he  borrows  from  the  neologians  the  habit  of 
rationalising  myths,  and  explaining  away  immoral  acts  and 
motives  in  the  gods;  but  these  things  are  isolated  attempts 
with  him,  and  have  no  deep  effect  upon  his  general  thinking. 
Fourthly,  they  are  stately,  often  grandiloquent,  often  obscure, 
but  never  smooth  or  witty,  never  playful  with  success,  but 
striking  from  their  splendid  diction  and  strange  imagery.  The 
extant  odes  are  exceedingly  difficult,  not  as  the  choruses  of 
Hischylus  are  difficult,  from  an  inability  to  compass  sublime 
thoughts  with  words,  but  from  the  involved  constructions,  the 
inverted  order,  and  the  imperfect  logic  of  his  long  and  compli- 
cated sentences.  Possibly  the  requirements  of  his  elaborate 
metres  may  have  further  increased  these  difficulties.  And  yet 
Eustathius  tells  us  that  these  Epinikia  were  more  popular  than 
his  other  works.1  If  this  be  so,  what  must  the  other  poems 
have  been  ? for  the  extant  odes  teem  with  myths,  often  local 
and  obscure,  myths  of  little  interest,  and  full  of  difficulty. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  Pindar  has  kept  his  place  as 
the  very  highest  and  noblest  representative  of  Greek  lyric 
poetry.  He  was  honoured  and  courted  all  over  Greece.  One 
of  his  poems  was  inscribed  on  a stele  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  at  Thebes.2  The  Athenians  certainly  set  up  a statue 
in  his  honour,  and  are  said  (in  a letter  of  the  pseudo-Hischines) 
to  have  paid  him  double  the  fine  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
Thebans  for  calling  Athens  the  mainstay  of  Greece,3  as  well  as 
for  calling  Athens  the  glorious  (Xnrapai).  These  silly  stories 
represent  both  Athens  and  Thebes  as  infinitely  more  childish 
than  we  know  them  to  have  been.  As  for  calling  Athens 
XnrapaC,  the  epithet  is  applied  in  his  extant  remains  to  Mara- 

1 5 1 A rb  avOpamK-JiTepoi  elvai  ko.  1 o\iy6pvBoi,  Kal  /X7j5«  navv  e\etv  acrarpuis 
Hard  ye  r a &hha. 

s Paus.  ix.  16  I 

1 tpeia/M  'EAAaSor.  I ask  the  reader  to  observe  the  growth  of  the 
story.  Isocrates  {Antidosis,  § 166)  merely  says  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
one  phrase  the  Athenians  made  him  a proxenus,  with  a present  of  10,000 
drachmae  • the  later  letter  embellishes  the  matter. 
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then,  Orchomenus,  Naxos,  Smyrna,  Egypt,  and  Thebes  ; nor 
do  I think  the  story  anything  but  a scholiast’s  invention  a 
propos  of  a well-known  passage  in  Aristophanes.1  As  for  the 
Thebans  fining  a professional  poet  for  praising  his  patrons,  I 
cannot  believe  such  an  absurdity.  Pindar  was  quite  ready  to 
praise  tyrants,  to  praise  democracies,  to  praise  Dorians,  with 
whom  he  felt  special  sympathies,  to  praise  Ionians,  and  he  did 
this  professionally  and  for  pay.2  He  was  a good  friend  of  all 
parties,  a religious  and  respectable  man,  and  hated  nobody 
except  rival  poets,  at  whom  he  is  always  sneering,  and  philo- 
sophers, who  were  becoming  serious  rivals  to  the  poets  gener- 
ally, as  teachers  of  morals  and  expounders  of  nascent  science. 
These  two  classes  of  people  Pindar  is  constantly  attacking;  he 
is  constantly  asserting  his  own  powers  and  achievements  against 
them  in  a rather  undignified  way — in  fact,  the  personal  allusions 
in  Pindar’s  poems  are  not  at  all  pleasant  or  in  good  taste. 

But  as  my  own  judgment  of  Pindar  is  somewhat  at  variance 
with  that  of  most  classical  scholars,  I advise  the  reader  to  turn 
to  the  texts  themselves,  and  decide  for  himself.3  Apart  from 

1 Acharn.  636. 

- He  alludes  feelingly  to  this  lower  condition  of  this  muse,  as  compared 
with  the  older  lyric  poets,  in  Istkm.  ii.  6,  et  sqq. 

a M oiffa  yap  ov  <pi\oKepo-{]s  irw  r 6r'  tfr  ovS’  tpy  arts' 
ou S’  iirepvavro  y\vxe7at  p.e\t<p96yyou  xor't  Tcpxptxbpas 
apyupu>9e7aai  np6nooira  fia}.9aK6(ptovot  aoiSat. 
vvv  S’  ^(plprt  rb  rapyAou  <pv\a£at 
p7]R  a\a9elas  SSaiv  &yx« rra  fidtvov, 

Xp-fipaia  xpvp-ar’  avpp.  ts  (pa  Krtavwv  9apt a \a<p9e)s 
xa  1 <pi\ciiy. 

5 He  may  also  consult  Croiset’s  excellent  book,  La  Pohie  de  Pindare , 
to  me,  however,  too  much  a mere  panegyric.  He  has  repeated  most  of 
the  substance  in  his  chapter  (vii.)  on  Pindar  in  the  second  vol.  of  his 
Greek  Literature.  On  the  other  hand  Wilamowitz,  a great  authority,  in 
his  brilliant  sketch  of  the  course  of  lyric  poetry,  seems  to  feel  as  I do. 

‘ The  poet  is  an  imposing  figure : but  this  kind  of  poetry,  where  the  nar- 
rative in  conventional  style  is  coupled  with  intolerable  enumerations  ot 
earlier  prizes,  compliments  to  trainers  and  grooms,  and  what  is  true  indi- 
vidual poetry  is  confined  to  narrow  limits— this  is  the  questionable  product 
of  a Mischkultur,  developed  in  a society  that  has  outlived  its  proper  life, 
and  bears  the  stamp  cf  decay  ’ ( Ilerakles , i.  104) 
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exceptional  compositions,  like  that  above  alluded  to  as  inscribed 
on  stone,  Pindar’s  works,  being  all  occasional  and  special,  soon 
passed  out  of  note,  and  were  forgotten  by  the  masses.  He  was 
not  a patriotic  poet,  in  the  larger  Hellenic  sense.  He  wrote 
little  even  for  the  greater  Greek  states,  Sparta  and  Athens. 
Above  all,  he  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  lyric  epoch,  and 
at  the  season  when  his  contemporary  zEschylus  had  found 
a newer  and  better  way  of  touching  public  sympathy.  So 
Pindar  came  to  be  ‘ silenced  by  the  want  of  taste  in  the 
public,’  as  an  early  comic  poet  says.  Yet  Plato  often  quotes 
him  with  respect,  and  we  may  feel  sure  that  he  at  no  time 
wanted  readers. 

§ 15 1.  But  when  the  learned  men  of  Alexandria  began 
studying  old  Greek  poetry,  and  analysing  and  explaining  myths, 
Pindar  was  a welcome  and  much-prized  field  for  research.  To 
such  poets  as  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  revelled  in  mythologi- 
cal lore,  Pindar’s  accounts  of  the  local  genealogies  and  legends 
afforded  endless  material,  and  so  we  find  full  and  excellent 
scholia  upon  his  works.  We  have  ninety  quotations  from  him 
in  Plutarch,  who  specially  studied  and  prized  him  for  patriotic 
reasons,  as  he  was  the  greatest  of  Boeotian  poets — a very  small 
class  in  Greek  literature.  The  Romans,  who  took  most  of 
their  opinions  about  Greek  literature  from  the  Alexandrians, 
esteemed  Pindar  very  highly,  and  Horace  speaks  constantly  of 
him  in  terms  of  the  most  extravagant  praise.  His  metres  were, 
of  course,  impossible  to  reproduce  for  mere  readers  like  the 
Romans,  and  Horace  saw  well  (what  some  obscurer  Romans 
failed  to  see)  that  any  attempt  at  imitating  the  rich  and  com- 
plicated systems  of  Pindar’s  verse  would  be  ridiculous.  In 
fact,  without  orchestic , without  the  rythmical  motions  of  a 
chorus,  of  which  the  figures  corresponded  to  the  strophes 
of  the  odes,  such  vast  and  intricate  structures  are  perfectly 
incomprehensible.  Anyone  who  questions  this  may  study  the 
whole  subject  in  the  learned  essays  of  Boeckh’s  edition,  and 
in  the  discussions  of  Von  Leutsch,  and  of  Westphal  and 
Rossbach. 

I pass  the  metrical  questions  by  in  this  history  as  unsuited 
to  a handbook  of  Greek  literature. 
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But  I may  not  omit  to  mention  one  curious  theory  pro- 
pounded as  regards  his  odes,  in  connection  with  those  of 
yEschylus,  by  R.  Westphal  (Pro/egg.  zu  AEsch.  Trag.  1869). 
This  theory  has  been  further  expanded  and  strongly  asserted 
in  the  case  of  Pindar  by  Mezger  in  his  German  Commentary 
on  Pindar  (Leipzig,  1880).  It  has  received  very  little  atten- 
tion in  Germany,  none  in  England  till  the  former  edition  of 
this  book,  and  is  nevertheless  well  worthy  of  further  exami- 
nation. Westphal  asserts  that  both  Pindar  and  yEschylus 
(discounting  his  amoebean  commoi)  composed  their  odes  on 
the  plan  of  the  Terpandrian  nome  (cf.  p.  187).  If  so,  the  full 
form  of  the  ode  was  as  follows  : first,  a irpoolptov  (or  h rap^d), 
passing  into  the  dpyd  (p.erapgd  of  Pollux).  This  was  followed 
by  the  KararpoTra,  which  introduced,  as  a transition  piece,  the 
9/x</>aA.os  or  main  body  of  the  hymn,  in  which  (in  Pindar’s  case) 
we  always  find  a mythical  narrative.  A second  transition,  the 
p.f.TaKaTaTpoird,  corresponding  closely  to  the  Kararpo-n-d,  leads  to 
the  a(j>pa yA,  and  the  ode  ends  with  the  eVi'Aoyos.  Pindar  occu- 
pies his  dpxd  and  cr<£pa yis  with  the  praise  of  the  victor  and  his 
family,  and  the  transition  movements  contain  some  personal 
remark,  often  repeating  the  same  metaphor,  and  in  the  same 
zvords , by  way  of  index.1  Thus  the  full  Pindaric  or  yEschylean 
ode  might  be  compared  in  its  grouping  to  that  of  the  pedi- 
ments of  the  Greek  temples,  which  decrease  symmetrically, 
so  that  the  several  members  correspond  according  to  their 
respective  distances  from  the  great  figures  in  the  centre.  The 
correspondences  of  Greek  art  dispose  us  to  consider  this 
attractive  theory  very  seriously,  especially  as  both  Pindar  and 
yEschylus  certainly  do  not  bind  themselves  (like  Euripides 
and  Sophocles)  to  the  divisions  of  strophe  and  antistrophe  in 
the  matter  of  their  odes.  The  end  of  a strophe  is  often  with 
them  no  halting-point  in  either  the  construction  or  the  sense. 

1 Cf.  the  varying  view  ofBergk  ( L . G.  ii.  213,  note),  who  cites  a hymn  of 
Callimachus  as  an  illustration.  Sittl  (Z.  G.  290)  allows  the  application  to 
Aeschylus,  but  not  to  Pindar.  A.  Croiset  ( PoSsie  de  Pindare , p.  126)  rejects 
It  altogether.  Mr.  Bury  (in  his  ed.  of  the  Nem.  and  Isth.  Odes,  1890) 
shows  that, while  the  suggesting  words  which  mark  a transition  are  even 
more  frequent  than  Mezger  supposes,  his  theory  will  not  fit  into  the  facts. 
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Euc  if  this  was  more  than  a mere  license,  if  it  was  a principle 
to  divide  their  odes  differently,  is  it  not  strange  that  they 
should  universally  have  adopted  a strophic  form  calculated  to 
mislead  and  bewilder  the  hearej  ? Why  should  the  rythm  of 
the  figures  of  the  dance  have  violated  the  deeper  meaning  of 
the  poem?  This  appears  to  me  an  unanswered  difficulty,1 
though  it  is  quite  true  that  the  later  poets  were  far  more 
obedient  to  the  form  indicated  by  responsive  verses.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  formal  objection,  it  may  be  argued  against  Mezger, 
in  the  case  of  Pindar,  that  the  members  do  not  correspond  in 
length,  the  apxd  and  cr</>payi?,  for  example,  being  seldom  of 
equal  compass.  This  is  a serious  objection  in  a symmetrical 
work  of  art,  whose  very  beauty  consists  in  its  symmetry.  Lastly, 
when  we  come  to  Mezger’s  analysis  of  individual  odes,  we  find 
the  seven  members  hardly  ever  clearly  marked,  and  in  most  of 
them  some  subordinate  member  is  omitted.  These  mutually 
corroborative  objections  are  decisive  against  accepting  the 
theory  without  further  support,  even  if  the  speculations  he 
hazards  on  the  central  thought  of  each  ode  were  not  as  vague 
and  uncertain  as  those  of  his  predecessors.  The  strength  of  the 
theory  is  best  seen  in  01.  vi.,  where  his  division  happens  nearly 
to  coincide  with  the  strophic  arrangement,  viz.  irpooip..,  1-7  ; 
ipX'h  8-21  ; Ka.Ta.pxd,  22-8  ; 6p.<f>a\o<;,  29-70  ; /xtra/car.,  7 1 —7  • 
acfapa yis,  78—100  ; £7rtAoy.,  100-  5. 

§ 152.  As  to  the  structure  of  the  odes  of  Pindar  in  the  way 
of  argument , a curious  revolution  of  opinion  has  taken  place. 
The  Greek  scholiasts  seem,  from  various  hints,  to  have  thought 
that  the  many  sudden  changes,  the  many  covert  allusions, 
and  interrupted  digressions  in  the  odes  are  due  to  some  fixed 
plan  in  the  poet’s  mind.  But  the  Romans  and  the  general 
public,  from  that  day  onward,  rather  looked  upon  him  as  an 
intoxicated  bard,  whose  poetic  fervour  carried  him  along 
(as  he  himself  often  pretends)  by  a sort  of  inspiration  alien 

1 Flach  ( Gesch . d.  grieck.  Lyrik,  i.  299)  discusses  this  change  of 
form  from  nomic  to  strophic , and  attributes  it  to  the  desire  to  sim- 
plify the  music  and  rythms  for  a dancing  chorus,  which  could  not  be 
so  perfect  as  the  single  virtuoso.  But  this  seems  hardly  an  adequate 
reason. 

VOL.  I. — I R 
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to  the  laws  of  sober  argument.  This  opinion  prevailed  till  the 
present  century,  when  the  Germans  have  revived  the  old  theory 
with  great  exaggeration,  and  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
each  ode  is  based  on  one  central  idea,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
single  clause  without  special  reference  to,  and  a logical  nexus 
with,  the  leading  idea  of  the  poem.  Boeckh,  Hermann,  Dissen, 
Rauchenstein,  Schneidewin,  and  others,  have  ridden  this  theory 
to  death,  and  nothing  can  be  more  unpoetical  than  their 
lumbering  importation  of  beauties  into  Pindar.  Westphal’s 
Terpandrian  theory  is  far  the  best.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  victory,  or  of  the  victor,  constantly 
suggested  to  Pindar  casual  and  transient  allusions,  of  which  the 
point  has  now  been  lost.  Thus,  much  of  his  apparent  obscurity 
or  irrelevancy  has  arisen  from  the  speciality  of  his  compositions. 
We  must  also  remember  that  the  introduction  of  local  myths, 
to  us  wearisome,  was  another  feature  specially  pleasing  to  the 
hearers  of  the  poems. 

An  ingenious  French  critic,  Havet,  has  shown  great  general 
resemblances  between  the  stately  lyrics  of  Pindar  and  the  stately 
orations  of  Isocrates.  The  main  object  of  both  was  epideictic, 
that  is,  both  encomiastic  in  subject  and  elaborate  in  form.  The 
complicated  strophes  of  the  poet  may  have  even  directly  sug- 
gested the  elaborate  periods  of  the  sophist  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  neither  of  them  touches  the  heart,  though  they  as- 
tonish the  reason  and  fire  the  imagination  ; both  were  too  arti- 
ficial for  that  deepest  of  all  functions  in  great  poetry  and  oratory. 
In  both,  again,  we  may  admire  the  consummate  skill  with 
which  they  manage  their  transitions  from  one  topic  to  another  : 
Pindar,  as  I have  explained  already,  with  long-concealed  art ; 
Isocrates  with  ever-praised  and  admired  invention.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  say  of  Pindar  that  he  is  so  intensely  Greek  as 
to  have  lost  much  of  his  beauty  by  transference  from  his 
native  soil  and  society  ; and,  again,  that  his  work  was  so  strictly 
special  and  occasional  that,  of  all  the  great  poets  left  to  us,  he 
suffers  most  by  being  removed  from  his  own  time  and  cir- 
cumstances. Taking  all  these  things  into  account,  and,  more- 
over, that  he  worked  for  pay,  his  lasting  and  deserved  reputa- 
tion is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  tribute  to  Greek  genius. 
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£ J53-  The  extant  Epinikia  of  Pindar  are  divided  into  four 
books,  determined  (without  strict  accuracy)  by  the  feasts  at  which 
the  victories  they  celebrate  were  won,  viz.  Olympian,  Pythian, 
Nemean,  and  Isthmian  odes  : 1 the  three  last  Nemean,  the  2nd 
I ythian,  and  perhaps  others,  were  intended  for  other  occasions. 
None  ot  these  poems  has  had  its  authenticity  questioned  ex- 
cept the  5th  Olympian,  for  metrical  reasons,  as  it  approaches 
in  structure  to  the  ^Eolic  school  ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  as 
soon  as  the  critics  doubted  its  genuineness  they  immediately 
discovered  that  it  was  feeble  and  unpoetical,  and  unworthy  of 
Pindar’s  greatness.  I have  no  doubt  that  many  of  Pindar’s 
poems,  were  they  taken  from  under  the  segis  of  his  name, 
would  suffer  the  same  injustice. 

The  rythms  are  divided  into  Dorian,  zEolian,  and  Lydian  ; 
and  the  researches  of  the  commentators  have  pointed  out  that 
the  Dorian  are  chiefly  dactyls  and  trochaic  dipodies,  giving  a 
slower  and  more  solemn  movement,  with  which  the  tenor  of 
these  odes  corresponds.  The  vEolian  and  Lydian  are  lighter 
in  character,  and  the  latter  specially  used  in  plaintive  subjects. 
Why  the  metres  should  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  scales  em- 
ployed is  a matter  for  which  we  can  now  see  no  solid  reason, 
and,  indeed,  we  are  told  that  Dorian  melody  might  be  set,  and 
was  set  by  Pindar,  to  an  zEolian  accompaniment.  The  odes 
are  generally  strophic  and  antistrophic,  and  meant  for  a 
marching  or  dancing  chorus,  which  stood  still  when  epodes 
were  added.  Some  were  performed  at  Olympia  after  the 
victory ; some  at  the  victor’s  home,  far  away,  and  even  a 
long  time  after  the  victory  had  been  gained. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  subject  shows  that  Pindar  was 
expected  to  make  the  rejoicing  a public  one,  reflecting  on  the 
whole  clan  and  ancestry  of  the  victor ; still  more  on  his  city,  and 
on  its  tutelary  heroes.  Thus  the  poet  conforms  to  the  general 
law  of  Greek  art,  which  ordained  that  it  should  be  public, 
and  not  confined  to  private  interests  or  private  appreciation. 

1 There  were  at  this  period  innumerable  athletic  and  musical  contests 
throughout  Greece,  but  the  four  specified  were  the  most  celebrated  and 
national.  ’ 
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He  usually  starts  from  the  mythical  splendours  of  the  victor  s 
family  or  city,  selects  such  points  in  their  history  as  have 
some  practical  lesson  bearing  upon  the  present  circumstances 
of  his  hearers,  and  insists  upon  the  importance  of  inborn 
qualities  and  high  traditions.  Such  a line  of  argument  was,  of 
course,  peculiarly  meant  for  aristocrats.  He  then  passes  to  the 
victor’s  family,  enumerates  any  prizes  gained  by  his  relations, 
and  ends  with  some  sort  of  summary  or  moral  reflection. 

This  general  sketch  is,  however,  so  much  varied,  that  it 
must  be  regarded  only  as  the  vaguest  description  of  Pindar’s 
odes  In  some,  such  as  the  4th  Pythian,  the  longest  and  most 
important  of  those  extant,  an  account  of  the  adventures  of 
the  Argonauts,  in  relation  to  Thera  and  Cyrene  is  developed 
at  almost  epical  length  ; in  others,  such  as  the  two  odes 
addressed  to  Athenians,*  the  mythical  narrative  is  left  out. 
But  the  Athenians,  being  at  this  time  poor,  and  doubtless 
devoted  to  higher  objects  than  athletics,  come  in  for  little 
share  of  Pindar’s  praise.  The  wealthy  mercantile  HLginetans, 
on  the  contrary,  and  the  luxurious  Sicilians  (especially  the 
tyrants)  occupy  a very  large  place  in  his  poetry.  He  must 
have  been  a peculiar  favourite  with  both,  for  fifteen  odes  cele- 
brate Sicilian,  and  eleven  ^ginetan  victors.  At  Nemea  espe- 
cially, which  was  very  close  to  them,  the  Higinetans  contended 

with  great  success. 

§ 1 <4  If  we  proceed  to  consider  the  extant  poems  and 
fragments  more  specially,  we  find  that  the  Olympian  odes  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  splendid,  not  only  as  celebrating  victories  in 
the  greatest  Greek  games,  but  as  being  composed  for  great 
personages,  and  probably  most  splendidly  rewarded.  The  Py- 
thian are  more  difficult,  and  replete  with  mythical  lore,  on 
account  of  Pindar's  close  connection  with  the  worship  01 
Apollo,  and  his  probable  intimacy  with  the  colleges  of  priests 
at  Delphi  About  half  the  odes,  in  both  cases,  are  for  vie  tors 
with  chariots  or  mule-cars  ; both  of  which  implied  wealthy 
owners,  such  as  the  Sicilian  or  Cyrenrean  tyrants.  The  natra- 
rive  of  the  birth  of  Iamus,*  the  opening  of  the  rath,  and  the 
14th  Olympian  odes,’ seem  to  me  particularly  fine. 


1 Pyth.  vii.,  Kent.  ii. 


* 01.  vi.  2$,  sq. 
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The  last,  being  a short  and  very  perfect  specimen  of  Pindar’? 
excellence,  may  here  be  quoted.1 

Among  the  Pythian,  the  opening  of  the  first  is  splendid  * 

* Katpiaiusv  vSdrwv  Xa xol- 

aai  all  re  val ere  naXXlirioXov  (- 
Spa v,  & Xnrapas  aolSificn  fiaalXeiai 
Xapires  ’O pxopevov, 
vaXaiyivaiv  Mivvav  tirlacoiroi, 
kXut\  inti  etixo/J-ai. 
ervv  yelp  ip.1v  rh  repirva  nal  rd  yXvKta 
ylverat  irdvra  fiporols' 
el  croipds,  el  KaXos,  el  rts  ayXads 
avrip.  otire  yap  0eol 
aepvav  Xaplruv  &rep 
Koipaveovn  X°Pox lst 
oilre  Salras'  aXXa  irdvraiv 
raplai  epyuv  1v  oupavtp, 

Xpucriro^ov  depevai 
vapd  Tlvdiov  'AiriXXuva  Bpivovt, 
aevaov  trefiovr  1 irarpbs 
'OXvpwioio  npdv. 

II 6rvi  ’A yXala,  tpiXpirtpoXire 
t’  Evrppocrvva,  Bewv  Kparlarov  ■xcuZi:, 

Ivdicooi  vvv,  QaXla  re  i- 
paalpoXire,  ISoltra  rivSe 
Kwpov  in’  evpevel  tux® 

Kovipa  0i0d>vra  • Au8 itp  yap 
'Atrwirtxov  ev  rpiircp 
iv  peXerais  re  aelSuv 
uiXov  oilveit’  ’OXvpmiviKot  a MivOeui 
(rev  enari.  MeXavreixea  vvv  Siuor 
Gepaeipivas  IBi,  ’A xol, 
narpl  KXurav  <pepo  ip  dy- 
yeXlav,  KX evSapov  u<ppa  iSoiir’  vi- 
bv  elnps  on  oi  veav 
kSXwois  trap’  evSi^ov  Tlleras 
ioretpavune  Kvblptov  dedXtvv 
r-repoliri  xa‘rat'- 

* Xpvala  ipipptyZ,  ’AniXXcv- 

vos  Kal  lonXoKdpuv 
rrvvSiKov  M oiaav  Kreavov" 
rat  atcavei  pev  fideris,  ayXaliat  is  yd, 
ttiGavrai  5’  aoiSvl  adparrtv, 
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There  is  a very  picturesque  narrative  of  the  youth  and  adven- 
tures of  the  nymph  Cyrene  in  the  9th.1  The  Nemean  (with 
their  appendix)  and  the  Isthmian,  though  not  less  difficult, 
are,  I think,  less  striking,  both  in  general  elevation  and  also  in 
those  peculiar  beauties  which  I have  pointed  out  in  the  Olym- 
pian and  Pythian  odes. 

§ 155.  The  fragments  left  to  us  are  very  numerous  (more 
than  300),  and  very  various  in  form  and  style.  Perhaps  foremost 
in  interest  are  the  dprjvo  1,  or  funeral  laments , in  which  Pindar  was 
wont  to  preach  the  purer  doctrines  either  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
or  of  the  Orphic  and  other  mysteries.  The  first  three  fragments 
transmitted  to  us  under  this  head  support  the  famous  passage 
in  the  2nd  Olympian  ode,2  in  which  this  new  hope,  and  this 
higher  aspiration,  are  set  forth  with  no  faltering  tongue.  But  it 
is  not  a little  remarkable  that  in  other  poems— the  1st  Olympian 
and  5th  Pythian3— the  older,  or,  perhaps,  the  more  general 
view  of  the  state  of  the  dead  is  maintained,  and  we  have  here 
the  doctrine  of  Hischylus  preached,  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  more  modern  view.  Accordingly  the  most  explicit  fragment 
in  the  new  doctrine  (fr.  100)  is  declared  spurious  by  the  best 
recent  critics.4  From  his  Dithyrambs  we  have  a fine  pas- 
sage, written  for  one  of  the  Dionysiac  feasts  at  Athens,  and 
preserved  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  The  metre  is  re- 
markable for  the  frequent  resolutions  of  long  syllables,  so 

iyri(rix6p(0V  dirorav  rwv  (ppotfiiccy 
apfioXas  TtvXVs  UtAi(ofj.Sa. 
ical  t bv  nepavvbv  apevvveis 

atvaov  Ttvp&s.  fv- 

861  8’  avb.  cricdiTTcp  Aibj  aierif,  i- 
K(?av  irTfpvy’  afitpoTepu- 
dev  ^a\a|air, 
apxbs  olwvSiv,  Ke\aivu>- 
iriv  8’  eVi  ol  ve<f>4\av 
ay Ku\cp  Kpari,  y\«papwv 
a8b  K\at<TTpov,  KaT(Xevas  ' ° Kvwanwf 
vypbv  vSitov  altiipO,  reais 
(nva'Lai  KaTa«rx»V6,,0S- 

1 w.  14.  sq.  * vv.  56,  sq. 

• Zeller,  Phil,  der  Griechen,  L p.  56,  note. 


5 yv.  S5,  VJ. 
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giving  a peculiarly  rapid  effect.  The  same  critic  has  pre- 
served another  poem  of  similar  character,  a hyporcheme  com- 
posed for  the  Thebans,  which  treats  of  a recent  eclipse  of  the 
sun  (probably  April  30,  463  b.c.),  and  which  in  diction  and 
style  reminds  us  strongly  of  some  of  the  choral  odes  in  the 
tragedies,  especially  those  of  Sophocles.1 

I will  close  these  details  with  a word  about  Pindar’s  skolia. 
His  ponderous  and  splendid  style  was  not  suited  to  light  or 
frivolous  subjects,  and  we  can  note,  even  in  the  scanty  remains, 
a great  contrast  to  the  more  favourite  skolia  of  other  poets.  In 
fact,  Pindar’s  lighter  effusions  seem  to  differ  only  in  subject, 
not  in  style,  from  his  solemn  odes  ; and  the  prominent  subject 
in  the  skolia  seems  to  have  been  love.  The  first  was  composed 
for  a chorus  of  100  traipai,  whom  the  Corinthian  Xenophon 
offered  to  bring  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  to  obtain  the 
goddess’  favour  for  an  Olympic  competition.  The  poet  ex- 
cuses the  trade  of  these  women  on  the  ground  of  necessity, 
but  in  another  fragment  apologises  for  appearing  at  Corinth  in 
connection  with  such  company.  This  poem,  which  was  com- 
posed in  his  best  style,  shows  how  completely  professional  his 

* ’AktIi  ’A eAlov,  rl  sroAvaKoste  fjts)8ofj.eva,  par ep 
bfifj.6.  roov  ; 

Harpoy  usreprarov  6v  a/xepa  KAesrrbfievoy, 

i 07 )Kas  a/udxavov  1<tx',v  Teoravbv 

aySpdcri  Kal  ao<plas  686 v,  isriaKorov 

arpasrby  iaavpeva 

iAavveiv  n vedrepov  1)  irapos  ; 

aAA a ae  srpbs  Aibs  'isrirois  docus  iKerevii), 

airfipoy’  6s  uKfiov  rpdsrois  Qrifiais, 

& srbrvia,  srayKOivoy  repas. 
sroAepov  S’  el  adfia  tpepets  rtvos,  t)  crrd: rtv 
ouAo/xevav, 

fl  stayer bv  Kapsrov  tpdiaiy,  1)  ytiperov  trdevot 
{nreptparov, 

fl  t 6vrov  KeveutTtv  ava  sreSoy 
Xflovbs,  fl  v6~iov  0epos , 
vbari  £aK6ro)  8 i^pby, 
el  yaTav  KaraKAvaatca  6-firreis 
ay  Spiv  vfov  e£  apxds  yevos, 

PAo<pvpop.ai  ouS**'  o ti  sriiyriuv  n*ra  ireMTo**/*. 
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work  was,  and  how  little  his  moral  saws  need  be  taken  as  evi- 
dences of  a lofty  character.  The  second  skolion  in  the  modern 
collections  is  addressed  to  Theoxenus  of  Tenedos,  a boy  whom 
the  poet  loved  passionately  in  his  old  age.  Indeed,  this  Greek 
form  of  the  passion  is  prominent  enough  all  through  his  works, 
as  we  should  expect  from  a Theban  poet,  and  we  find  it  in 
other  scraps  of  his  skolia. 

I have  already  spoken  of  his  philosophy.  If  in  religion  he 
shows  great  advance  beyond  earlier  lyric  and  elegiac  poets, 
this  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  influences  of  the 
Delphic  priesthood.  In  politics  his  opinions  are  not  valuable, 
because  they  were  accommodated  to  the  views  of  his  patrons. 
In  morals  he  expresses  the  average  feelings  of  the  Greeks  of 
his  day  ; while  he  is  sometimes  raised  above  them  by  his  lofty 
conceptions  of  the  unity  and  power  of  God,  he  often  preaches 
the  suspicion,  the  jealousy,  and  the  selfishness  which  we  find  in 
Theognis.  The  resignation  which  he  constantly  inculcates  is 
based  on  the  same  gentle  fatalism  which  meets  us  in  the  con- 
solations of  Simonides. 

§ 156.  Bibliographical.  I turn  to  the  MSS.,  editions,  and 
translations  of  note.  We  know  that  the  greatest  of  the  Alexan- 
drians expended  critical  care  on  Pindar;  and  the  notes  of 
Zenodotus  and  Aristarchus,  with  others,  were  put  together  by 
the  indefatigable  Didymus  into  a commentary,  from  which  our 
best  sets  of  scholia  are  excerpts.  Other  Byzantine  scholars 
added  inferior  work.  The  commentary  of  Eustathius  is  lost  all 
but  the  preface. 

As  to  our  extant  MSS.,  Tycho  Mommsen  has  established 
several  families,  and  has  collated  a vast  number  of  copies 
under  each.  The  oldest  and  best  are  the  Ambrosian  C,  122, 
of  the  1 2th  cent  (called  by  him  A) ; the  MS.  of  Ursini  in  the 
Vatican  (No.  1312),  called  B ; and  a Medicean  of  the  thir- 
teenth century — all  furnished  with  scholia.  These  older  MSS. 
are  far  better  than  the  Thomani  or  Moschopulei.  The  earli- 
est edition  was  the  Aldine  of  1513,  followed  by  Calergrs 
(Rome)  in  1515;  then  Stephanus  (1560  and  1599);  Erasmus 
Schmid  (1616) ; an  Oxford  edition  by  West  and  Walsted  in  1697. 
Modern  studies  began  with  Heyne’s  great  book  (1778,  and 
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reprinted)  ; then  A.  BOeckh’s  monumental  work  (1811-22), 
supplemented  by  G.  Hermann’s  notes,  and  Dissen  and 
Schneidewin’s  elaborate  commentary.  The  latest  texts  in 
Germany  are  Bergk’s  (in  his  Lyrici),  and  the  exhaustive 
critical  edition  of  Tycho  Mommsen  (Berlin,  1864),  who  first 
ordered  and  classified  the  legion  of  MSS.  In  England  we 
have  three  good  recent  editions  : Donaldson’s  (1841),  a careful 
and  scholarly  work  ; Cookesley’s  (Eton.  1852)  ; and  the  third 
by  Mr.  C.  A.  M.  Fennell  (Cambridge  University  Series, 
1879-83)  ; Professor  Gildersleeve  has  produced  another  in 
America.  These,  together  with  H.  Bindseil’s  elaborate  Con- 
cordance (Berlin,  1875),  are  quite  adequate  for  the  study  of 
this  difficult  poet.  We  may  also  add  Mezger’s  Commentary 
(Leipzig,  1880),  and  Rumpel’s  Lexicon  (1883) ; lastly,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Bury’s  remarkable  edition  of  the  Netnean  Odes.  The  scholia, 
enriched  by  additional  discoveries  in  Patmos,  have  been 
critically  edited  by  Abel  (Berlin,  1884;  the  third  part  of  the 
work,  Berlin,  1890). 

The  translations  of  Pindar  form  a whole  library,  and  are 
remarkable  for  having  so  many  important  prose  versions 
among  them.  The  earliest,  in  Latin  verses,  by  Sudorius  (in 
1 5 75)i  was  followed  in  Germany  by  Damm  (prose),  1771  ; then 
by  Bothe,  Thiersch,  Hartung,  Tycho  Mommsen,  W.  Hum- 
boldt, and  Donner,  all  weighty  names.  The  Italians  had  a 
full  text  and  Italian  verse  translation  with  notes,  by  G.  Gautier, 
in  four  vols.,  a handsome  work  (Rome,  1762-8)  ; and  since, 
Borghi  (1824).  Our  own  Cowley,  approaching  the  study  of 
Pindar  about  1650,  speaks  very  severely  of  the  extant  transla- 
tions, and,  indeed,  of  the  very  attempt  to  render  him  into 
literal  prose.  ‘If  a man,’  says  he,  ‘would  undertake  to 
translate  Pindar  word  for  word,  it  would  be  thought  that 
one  madman  had  translated  another,  as  may  appear  when  he 
that  understands  not  the  original  reads  the  verbal  translations 
of  him  into  Latin  prose,  than  which  nothing  seems  more 
raving  ; and  sure  rhyme,  without  the  addition  of  wit  and 
the  spirit  of  poetry,  would  but  make  it  ten  times  more  dis- 
tracted.’ The  English  Pindar,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  as  he  is 
called  in  his  fulsome  epitaph,  proceeds  to  give  specimens  of 
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loose  versions  of  two  ‘ Pindarique  odes  ’ '—so  loose  that  all 
the  Pindar  vanishes,  and  only  Cowley  remains.  Gilbert  West 
made  a version  in  1749;  there  was  an  Oxford  prose  translation 
m i824  ; then  very  beautiful  paraphrases  by  Bishop  Heber  in 
1840,  and  a highly  praised  version  of  A.  Moore  (with  Turner’s 
prose,  Bohn,  1852).  We  have  also  Wheelwright  (1830),  Cary 
(1833),  Tremenheere  (1866),  with  a good  preface,  and  omitting 
the  mythical  narratives,  except  in  summary;  also  T.  C.  Baring 
(1875),  into  irregular  rhymed  verse  ; Frank  D.  Morice  (1876^ 
01.  and  Pyth.  only) ; and  an  anonymous  version  (Winchester* 
1876).  There  are  also  prose  versions  by  Mr.  Paley  and  Mr! 
Ernest  Myers  (1874),  the  latter  of  peculiar  merit.  Almost  all 
these  translations  are  enriched  with  dissertations  on  Pindar’s 
genius,  on  the  Olympic  games,  and  on  the  difficulties  of 
translating  choral  lyric  odes  into  English.  In  the  year  1902 
new  fragments  of  Pindar  have  been  found  by  Messrs.  Grenfell 
and  Hunt  and  published  in  their  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  iii. 
pp.  13  sqq.,  and  they  promise  us  more. 

§ 157.  The  other  rival  of  Pindar’s  mature  life  was  the  nephew 
of  Simonides,  Bacchylides  of  Keos,  son  of  Meidon,  or 
Meidylus.  He  lived  with  his  uncle  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  and 
flourished  about  the  70th  to  80th  Olympiads.  The  scholiasts 
on  Pindar  tell  us  constantly  2 of  the  jealousy  of  Pindar,  and 
even  of  the  preference  shown  to  Bacchylides.  His  art!  and 
the  subjects  he  treated,  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  Simonides 
and  Pindar  ; but  it  has  been  the  modern  fashion,  following  the 
judgment  of  Longinus,  and  of  Longinus  only,  to  describe  him 
as  a man  of  no  genius,  who  by  careful  study  and  great  correct- 
ness attained  a moderate  position,  and  never  rose  to  real  fame. 

1 here  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  not  equal  to  either  of  his  great 
contemporaries,  but  even  the  quoted  fragments  show  that  later 
criticism  has  underrated  the  man.  Had  they  been  attributed 
to  the  greater  poets,  many  of  the  critics  who  now  barely 
condescend  to  approve  of  them  would  have  been  full  of  en- 
thusiasm about  them.  It  should  have  been  noticed  that 
the  ideas  developed  in  the  known  fragments  seem  copied 

1 01.  ii.  and  New.  i. 

2 On  01.  ii.  154,  Pyth.  ii.  97,  161-7,  Hem.  iii.  143. 
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by  the  greatest  writers  of  the  next  generation.  Thus  the  second 
and  third 

Quarolat  pb  ipvvai  ipepiffrov, 
ae\iov  irpocibelv  (ptyyos  ‘ 

oXflioj  5’  oiiSels  fipoTUv  irdvra  xpi’vov-  (Now  V.  160. ) 

Uavponri  5e  dvaTcbv  rbv  airavra  xpdvov 
Sa'ipcov  eSooKtv 

irpaacrovTas  iv  Kaiptji  iro\ioKp6Taipov 
yripas  iKve’iada.i,  irplv  iyKvpaai  S va. 

contain  the  substance  and  almost  the  words  of  the  famous 
chorus  in  Sophocles’  second  CEdipus,  and  the  no  less  splendid 
prose  paraphrase  in  Herodotus.1  The  beautiful  pcean  on 
peace  has  more  than  one  parallel  in  the  choruses  of  Euri- 
pides : — 

Tncrei  54  T6  6vaTo?<uv  E ipava  peya\a 
itXovt ov  nal  peXiyXucrooiv  aoiSciv  &v8e a, 

SaiSaAeuv  t’  errl  Ba>pS>v  BeoTeriv  oXBeoBai  $owv 
£av65.  <p\oyl  p-ppa  TavvTptxa>v  Te  pi]\oiv, 
yvpvatr'iuv  re  veois  av\i v re  nal  Kiipaiv  peAeiv. 
tv  8e  ctSapoSerois  irApira^iv  aldav 
apaxvav  icrrol  ireXovrai  • 

eyx*d  T6  \oyxo>ra  £lrpea  t’  apcpaKea  Sapvarai  tupatt  • 
ya\ Ktav  5’  ovk  Icrri  iraXwiyywv  ktvttos 
ov5e  crvAdrai  peX'nppoiv  iiirvos  airb  yXeipapuv, 
apbv  os  ddAim  Heap. 

cvpvoaloiv  5’  epar uv  fiplBovr’  ayoial  naibiKoi  b’  vpvoi 
tpAeynvTai. 


It  is  surprising  that  some  German  critics  should  depreciate  this 
beautiful  fragment,  and  call  it  a mere  correct  school-exercise  ; 
but  as  I have  quoted  it  in  full,  the  reader  may  judge  the  matter 
for  himself.  A good  many  lines  of  erotic  skolia  are  also  extant, 
which  appear  to  approach  much  nearer  to  the  Hvolic  metres 
and  style  than  the  skolia  of  Pindar.  He  also  composed  choral 
drinking-songs,  which  can  hardly  be  called  skolia , but  show  a 
tendency  to  fuse  styles,  not  uncommon  at  this  epoch.  We  now 
know  that  he  also  composed  dithyrambs , for  which  I refer  the 
reader  to  § 160  on  the  discovery  of  his  poems. 

1 O.  C.  v.  1211  ; Herod,  vii.  46. 
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Little  is  known  of  either  Myrtis  or  Corinna,  the  Boeotian 
rivals  of  Pindar.  Myrtis  seems  to  have  composed  lyric  love 
stories,  like  the  Kalyke  of  Stesichorus,  and  Corinna  is  chiefly 
cited  by  grammarians  for  her  local  dialect,  of  which  some  forty 
specimens  are  given.1  Two  Dorian  poetesses,  Telesilla  of 
Argos,  and  Praxilla  of  Sicyon,  are  cited  as  of  the  same  age, 
and  of  the  same  character,  the  few  lines  we  have  of  Praxilla 
indicating  a somewhat  erotic  tone. 

§ I5S-  A more  distinct  and  interesting  personality  is  that 
of  1 imocreon  the  Rhodian.  He  was  an  athlete  of  renown, 
and  an  aristocrat  of  Ialysus,  who  was  banished  through  sus- 
picion of  medising ; he  himself  asserts  that  he  bribed  The- 
nnstocles  to  obtain  his  recall,  and  he  reviles  him  for  his 
refusal  to  interfere.  He  also  quarrelled  with  Simonides,  ar.d 
the  two  poets  gave  vent  to  their  anger  in  verses,  of  which 
those  of  Timocreon  were  the  stronger,  those  of  Simonides  per- 
haps the  keener.  What  is  really  interesting  in  Timocreon  is 
his  curious  position  as  an  aristocratic  poet  born  out  of  due 
time.  He  wrote  not  for  pay,  but  through  passion,  like  Archi- 
lochus, like  Alcaeus,  and  the  other  stormy-lived  bards  of  an 
earlier  generation.  Nevertheless,  so  firmly  had  the  choral 
lyric  form  taken  hold  of  the  Greek  mind,  that  this  man's 
lampoons  and  satires  are  produced  in  the  elaborate  strophes 
of  the  Dorian  hymns,  and  have  puzzled  the  critics  to  assign 
them  a title,  which  Bernhardy  has  made  that  of  antistrophic 
skolion.  This  misfortune  of  a false  form  prevented  Timocreon 
from  pouring  out  his  passion  with  the  simple  vigour  of  Archi- 
lochus ; for  the  choral  forms  are  not  lyric  in  the  modern  sense, 
but  epical  and  didactic,  while  real  passion  will  not  deck  itself 
with  such  pomp  and  circumstance.  We  can  imagine,  too,  how 
the  paid  poets  of  the  early  fifth  century  combined  against  this 
turbulent  aristocrat,  whose  life  was  spent  in  war  and  travel,  and 
who  doubtless  despised  their  mercenary  muse.  The  ancient  au- 
thorities concerning  him  are  collected  concisely  by  Bernhardy;4 

‘ Pausanias  says  (ix.  22.  3),  speaking  cf  her  picture  in  Tanagra,  that 
she  defeated  Pindar  on  account  of  her  writing  not  in  Doric  but  Aeolic 
dialect,  and  on  account  of  her  beauty,  to  judge  from  the  picture 

2 “•  P-  744- 
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the  chief  of  them  is  Plutarch,  who  quotes  a famous  passage.1 
The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes2  cites  also  a well-known  skolion 
on  Wealth , because  it  is  parodied  in  the  text  with  reference 
to  a decree  of  Pericles. 

§ 159.  The  student  who  examines  Bergk’s  Lyric  Fragments 
will  perhaps  wonder  at  the  numerous  poets  in  his  list  who  are 
not  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  It  is  due  to  him,  and  to  myself, 
that  I should  explain  that,  in  the  first  place,  several  of  them, 
such  as  Aristotle,  will  be  considered  again  under  that  species 
of  literature  which  they  cultivated  with  most  success.  Others 
are  post-classical  ; and  this  objection  is  brought  by  the  critics 
against  many  fragments  attributed  by  Athenseus  and  Stobaeus 
to  classic  names.  Many  others  are  known  to  us  merely  from  a 
single  citation,  and  neither  their  age  nor  their  character  can 
now  be  determined.  Thus  I have  felt  justified  in  avoiding 
here  another  list  of  barren  names,  such  as  we  find  at  the  close 
of  the  history  of  both  epic  and  tragic  poetry.  Yet  there  are  a 
few  who  are  still  interesting,  and  concerning  whom  I should 
gladly  have  said  something  in  a more  elaborate  work.  The 
fragments  worth  reading  are  those  of  Euenus,  above  mentioned  ; 
of  the  philosopher  Crates  ; of  Herodas,  a writer  of  Mimiambics 
recently  recovered  (§  162) ; of  Praxilla,  a poetess  who  com- 
posed social  lyrics ; of  Ariphron — a fine  Ode  to  Health ; of 
Timotheus,  concerning  whose  newly  discovered  poem  see 
§ 161  ; of  Philo xenus,  whose  culinary  ode,  of  which  long 
fragments  are  extant,  was  in  Aristotle’s  day  very  popular ; and 

1 Thcmist.  21  : 'AAA’  ei  rvyt  Uavoayi'av  Kal  rvye  IZavQimrov  cuyleis 
f)  rvye  A evrux^Say,  4y(b  5’  ’A purreLSav  iiraivtca 
6,v8p'  Upav  air  'Mavav  ihd£p.ev 
Xiparov  eV,  OefUcrroKAij’  fixQapt  A ard, 
ij/evarav,  &Sikov,  irpoSirai1,  is  TifioKpeovra 
(eivoy  (6vt\  apyvpiois  mcufiaAiKTo'iiTi  ireirdels  ov  (car ayey 
L irirpav  ’IaA vaov, 

Aa/3uv  Se  rpi’  apyvplov  raAavr'  tBa  irAtwv  tts  oAeOpov, 
robs  p.( v Kartiyay  aS'iKws,  robs  8’  tirSiuKwy,  robs  koIvwv, 
apyvp'cvv  uiroirAeais,  ’1oB/ao7  8e  iravScKeuf  yKotis 
ifvxpb  Kpia  irapixwv<  01  8’  fiaOroy, 

Kfbxovro  p.ij  ivpav  <dtp.i<jroKAios  yeviadm. 

1 Acharn.  532  (frag.  8). 
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of  Telestes.  There  are  also  many  fine  anonymous  fragments, 
which  seem  to  come  from  the  greatest  poets,  such  as  Stesi- 
chorus  or  Pindar,  and  a few  piquant  popular  songs,  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned  in  this  book.  They  indicate  to  us 
how  small  a fraction  of  Greek  lyric  poetry  has  survived,  and 
how  many  great  artists  yet  await  a literary  resurrection  from 
the  research  of  some  fortunate  explorer. 

With  the  angry  Timocreon  the  history  of  Greek  lyric  poetry 
closes,  for  though  Pratinas  and  others  were  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  latter  mentioned,  they  are  closely  connected 
with  the  dithyramb,  and  will  be  better  discussed  in  the  intro- 
duction to  tragic  than  at  the  close  of  lyric  poetry.  The 
student  should  be  reminded  that  in  studying  Greek  Literature 
chronologically,  he  must  turn,  before  approaching  the  Attic 
Drama,  to  the  history  of  prose  writing,  which  was  growing 
silently,  and  almost  secretly,  all  through  the  sixth  century  b.c., 
though  its  bloom  did  not  come  till  after  the  completion  of 
Greek  poetry  by  Hischylus  and  Sophocles.  He  will  find  this 
side  of  the  subject  treated  in  my  Second  Volume.  I will  now 
speak  of  the  new  material  recently  acquired. 

§ 160.  Bacchylides  and  the  Dithyramb. — The  discovery  in 
Egypt  G896)  of  a papyrus  roll  containing  poems  of  Bacchylides 
(now  in  the  British  Museum)  has  suddenly  brought  that  poet 
from  the  twilight  of  fragmentary  quotation  into  the  broad  light 
of  day.  We  now  have  from  his  Epinikian  poems  thirteen, 
of  which  the  first  only  is  hopelessly  mutilated.  The  rest  have 
been  brought  into  readable  condition  by  the  ingenuity  and  care 
of  Mr.  Kenyon,  aided  chiefly  by  Professor  Blass,  but  also  by 
many  other  scholars.  The  recovery  of  this  precious  roll  en- 
ables us  to  judge  the  poet  afresh,  and  I will  say  that  the  estimate 
above  expressed  (§157)  on  imperfect  evidence  still  represents 
the  truth.  The  odes  of  Bacchylides  are  indeed  wanting  in  the 
grandeur  of  Pindar,  but  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  being 
simpler  both  in  metres  and  in  construction,  while  they  exhibit  the 
rich  language,  especially  in  epithets,  for  which  the  golden  age  of 
lyric  poetry  is  so  remarkable.  Not  even  Pindar  is  more  striking 
and  various  in  compounds  which  convey  a poetical  image  in 
a word  : avaUpo\Tro<;  Ovpnvia,  yXwpavyr/v  Auiuveipa,  \iyv<fi6oyyu<; 
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/i.e7u<rcra,  apryvairos  and  7roA.i'<£avT0S  8o£a,  d/xcrpo()u<o?  dt^ocrraata, 
Kovpai  Ka\vKO(TTerf)avoL,  KaTTpos  ai/aiSop-a^Tj?,  apera  eVt/xo^^o?,  are 
examples  taken  at  random.  The  fifth  ode  contains  a digression 
(the  op.<t>a Aos  of  the  poem)  narrating  the  visit  of  Heracles  to  the 
lower  world,  and  the  narrative  of  Meleager,  which  exceeds  in 
pathos  anything  in  the  greater  poets  except  Simonides’  Danae. 
We  have  moreover  in  another  (III.)  the  legend  of  Croesus  and 
his  funeral  pyre,  wherein  we  find  a very  different  version  from 
that  given  by  Herodotus.  Upon  the  quenching  of  the  flames 
by  the  cloud  of  Zeus,  Apollo  carries  off  the  old  king  and  his 
daughters  to  the  Hyperborean  Elysium,  in  recognition  of  his 
piety. 

There  are  commemorated  victors  from  many  parts  of  Greece, 
a Cean,  an  Argive,  a Phliasian,  a Laconian,  a Metapontine,  a 
Thessalian,  but,  as  with  Pindar,  the  Sicilian  Hiero  and  the 
Higinetans  are  prominent.  Probably  there  would  have  been 
more  of  the  latter,  had  not  the  war  with  Athens  marred  the 
wealth  of  their  island,  and  thus  prevented  the  professional  pane- 
gyrists from  earning  large  fees  from  them  any  more.  The  odes 
are  not  classified  according  to  the  several  festivals,  as  in  Pindar, 
but  under  the  names  of  the  victors,  of  whom  several  have  two 
odes  assigned  to  them  for  victories  at  diverse  prize-meetings. 

The  Epinikian  odes,  however,  though  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing, are  by  no  means  so  novel  as  the  book  of  Dithyrambs,  for 
now  that  species  of  Greek  lyric  poetry  is  for  the  first  time  re- 
presented to  us  1 by  explicit  specimens.  We  knew  already  from 
Servius  (in  /. Bnead .)  that  Bacchylides  had  written  a book  of 
dithyrambs.  The  passage  there  quoted  appears  in  poem  XVI. 
of  the  recovered  text.  Only  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  how- 
ever is  preserved,  and  even  that  is  much  mutilated.  The  poems 
were  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  their  titles.  Our 
remains  stop  before  K,  or  possibly  with  fragments  of  the 
Kassandra.  What  are  their  characteristics  ? They  are  short 
lyrical  pieces  giving  us  a scene  from  some  well-known  myth. 
One  of  those  on  Theseus,  which  far  exceeds  the  rest  in  length 
(vv.  152),  recites  part  of  his  adventure  when  he  went  to  Crete 


1 The  Danae  of  Simonides  is  now  also  recognised  as  a specimen. 
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with  the  Attic  youths  and  encountered  Minos.  It  ends  with  an 
invocation  to  Apollo,  so  that  it  seems  hardly  different  from  a Paean. 
The  shorter  poem  also  entitled  Theseus  is  the  most  character- 
istic. It  is  in  the  form  of  an  excited  dialogue  between  yEgeus, 
King  of  Athens,  and  some  unnamed  person,  probably  the 
leader  of  a chorus  of  Athenians,  alarmed  by  the  sudden  news 
that  a wonderful  stranger,  accompanied  by  only  one  follower, 
is  coming  to  the  city  from  the  Isthmus,  having  conquered  the 
monsters  and  villains  which  legend  located  about  that  district. 
It  was  evidently  once  the  favourite  haunt  of  highwaymen  and 
pirates.  The  appeal  for  news  from  the  king  occupies  the  first 
and  third  strophes  of  15  lines;  the  replies  of  15  lines  his  answers  ; 
and  here  the  poem  ends  abruptly.  It  is  evident  that  such  a form 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  drama,  which  substitutes  dialogue  for 
narrative.  The  strophes  correspond  in  metre,  so  that  they 
may  fairly  be  called  strophe  and  antistrophe ; there  is  no  epode, 
as  there  is  in  all  the  rest.  The  average  length  of  these  pieces 
is  not  more  than  60  lines.  Thus  we  are  introduced  to  a form 
of  lyric  poetry  very  famous  in  antiquity,  of  which  jealous  time 
had  hitherto  robbed  us  of  all  precise  knowledge. 

The  first  edition  and  a facsimile  of  the  papyrus  were  edited 
by  F.  G.  Kenyon  for  the  British  Museum  with  his  accustomed 
care  and  talent.  The  handiest  text  is  now  the  second  Teubner 
edition  (1899)  edited  with  an  excellent  Preface  and  metrical 
analysis  by  F.  Blass. 

§ 16 1.  Timotheus  and  the  Nome. — As  the  discovery  of 
Bacchylides  has  restored  to  us  the  form  of  the  dithyramb,  so 
that  of  the  Persians  of  Timotheus  has  disclosed  to  us  an  im- 
portant specimen  of  the  nome.  The  latter  is  moreover  most 
interesting  palaeographically,  for  the  papyrus,  found  in  a Greek 
tomb  at  Abusir  (near  Memphis),  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  early 
third  century  b.c.  Its  finders  and  editors  with  very  natural 
enthusiasm  date  it  even  from  the  days  of  Alexander  in  the 
fourth,  but  there  is  no  evidence  produced  that  compels  us  to 
put  it  earlier  than  300  B.c.  The  Greek  who  took  it  with  him 
to  his  tomb  was  probably  a settler  under  Ptolemy  I.,  and  if  a 
contemporary,  would  suggest  300-280  b.c.  as  about  the  date  of 
his  death.  But  even  at  this  estimate,  the  papyrus  as  the  speci- 
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men  of  an  early  Greek  book  is  of  inestimable  value,  especially 
as  it  does  not  seem  to  me  written  by  a professional  scribe,  like 
those  of  the  Phcedo  and  Antiope  in  the  Petrie  papyri,  but  by  an 
amateur  who  had  no  object  in  saving  papyrus,  and  so  wrote 
large  and  with  irregular  lines. 

The  poet  was  hitherto  only  known  to  us  by  scanty  quota- 
tions, from  which  it  appeared  that  he  composed  both  nomes  and 
dithyrambs,  that  he  was  musically  an  innovator  and  that  he 
boasted  in  his  poems  of  his  successes  in  musical  contests. 
Athenaeus  had  preserved  for  us  the  characteristic  utterance  : 

oi/K  aei'Scu  ra  iraAaia,  xaiva  yap  ap.a  Kpe'io'aw 

yfos  6 Zeus  /3a<nAeu6<, 

rt>  ird\ai  S’  ■f)V  K p6vos  dpxw 

airtTti)  M ou<ra  7raAaid. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Persians  (vv.  215-48)  is  a most  in- 
teresting personal  passage  developing  the  same  idea,  and  de- 
fending his  innovations  to  an  audience  dominated  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  then  paramount  even  in  Asia  Minor, 
though  his  audience  may  have  been  at  a Pan-Ionic  meeting. 
The  date  of  the  poem  is  therefore  about  390  b.c.  The  poet 
here  says  that  he  is  pursued  by  the  Spartan  people  oIOottl  /j-u/jm 
— with  fiery  blame — for  his  disrespect  to  the  ancients.  He 
replies  that  he  has  no  blame  for  old  or  new,  or  contemporary 
work,  but  chides  those  who  produce  the  old  poems  badly, 
shouting  them  like  shrill  heralds.  Hence  it  is  the  performance 
of  the  old  songs  and  music  which  he  censures.  He  proceeds 
to  trace  his  poetic  descent  from  Orpheus,  through  Terpander, 
both  of  them  innovators,  even  as  he  with  his  eleven-stringed 
lyre  has  disclosed  new  treasures  of  the  Muses.  The  well- 
known  story  of  the  Spartan  psephism  quoted  by  Boethius 
de  musica, 1 viz.  that  the  Spartans  ordered  him  to  cut  off  four  of 
his  eleven  strings,  as  he  was  debasing  the  old  and  pure  music 
of  Terpander’s  seven-stringed  lyre,  is  contradicted  by  the  present 
text,  which  ascribes  the  ten  strings  to  Terpander,  and  only 
claims  the  addition  of  one  string  by  the  poet’s  innovation. 
Wilamowitz  therefore  rightly  discredits  the  psephism,  as  an  in- 
vention of  the  second  century  b.c. 

1 Cf.  the  text  in  Wilamowitz,  Timotheus , p.  70. 
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The  form  of  the  poem  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect  from 
the  well-known  passage  of  Proclus.1  It  was  performed,  to 
speak  strictly,  by  the  poet  himself,  who  had  also  composed  the 
melody  and  the  accompaniment  on  his  eleven-stringed  lyre.  We 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  addition  of  a single  string  made  the 
composition  much  richer ; the  main  difference  must  have  been  in 
the  more  florid  character  of  the  music,  which  was  seconded  by 
similar  innovations  in  language.  We  have  lived  through  an 
analogous  development  on  a far  greater  scale  in  our  own  day.  We 
have  seen  a poet-musician,  producing  lyrical  dramas  in  which 
the  music  completely  outweighs  the  text  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  but  not  in  that  of  the  author.  As  Wagner  imagined  his 
great  innovations  in  music  merely  the  fitting  vehicle  for  what  he 
deemed  his  great  poetry,  so  Timotheus  also  thought  himself  a 
great  poet,  and  Wilamowitz  assures  us  that  he  was  certainly 
original  in  his  very  strange  vocabulary.  The  dithyramb  and 
the  nome  are  described  to  us  by  the  ancients  as  the  fitting  place 
for  new  composites  in  language.  This  is  corroborated  by  the 
new  Bacchylides  as  well  as  by  Timotheus.  But  while  the 
former  is  writing  in  the  classical  days,  when  the  boldest  novelties 
are  in  pure  taste,  the  latter  is  artificial  and  bombastic,  striving 
after  strange  compounds,  and  using  metaphors  which  border  on 
the  grotesque.  We  have  lost  his  opening,  but  the  main  part  of 
his  poem,  the  o^aXos  or  centre  piece  embracing  the  narrative,  is 
whole,  as  well  as  the  personal  a<f>pa yis  and  the  Epilogue  with  its 
invocation  to  Apollo.  Being  a great  musical  performer,  he  lays 
aside  the  strophic  form  to  which  Pindar  with  his  chorus,  and 
Bacchylides  even  in  his  Dithyrambs,  still  adhered,  and  gives  a 
great  complex  system  more  akin  to  the  lyrical  monodies  in 
Euripides’  plays,  or  a movement  in  a modern  Sonata.  The 
whole  burden  of  the  work  is  the  tragical  description  of  drowning 
Persians  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  whose  laments  were  no  doubt 
made  most  effective  by  the  singer,  though  his  libretto  was  almost 
contemptible.  Thus  we  have  ourselves  delighted  in  great 
singers  of  Italian  operas,  in  utter  disregard  of  their  very  poor 
text,  provided  the  melody  and  the  expression  of  it  were  beauti- 

Chrest.  320,  33,  and  Pollux,  above,  p.  187. 
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ful.  Only  on  such  an  assumption  can  we  explain  the  immense 
popularity  of  Timotheus  in  a classical  epoch.  He  had  more- 
over the  jealousy  and  vanity  not  unknown  among  his  successors 
on  the  lyric  stage  of  to-day.  His  dramatic  description  of  the 
famous  battle  does  not  give  us  one  scrap  of  information. 
Athens,  now  discredited  and  subject  to  Sparta,  is  never  men- 
tioned, nor  are  Themistocles,  Aristides,  or  any  of  the  great  heroes 
of  the  fight.  The  poem  being  rightly  entitled  Ilepo-at  confines 
itself  to  the  sorrows  of  Xerxes  and  his  defeated  troops.  In  the 
absence  of  all  knowledge  of  practical  music  among  the  Greeks, 
we  are  wholly  unable  to  estimate  the  general  effect ; we  must 
therefore  refrain  from  criticising  the  taste  or  the  education  of 
the  audience,  who  evidently  delighted  in  this  strange  offspring 
of  the  national  Muse.  The  text  has  been  published  in  facsimile, 
and  also  with  a Greek  paraphrase  and  admirable  commentary 
by  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff  (Leipzig  1903). 

§ 162.  Herodas  and  the  Mime. — Another  turn  of  fortune 
has  recovered  for  us  part  of  a roll  of  the  of  Herodas 

(possibly  to  be  called  Herondas).  The  writing  points  to  a date 
about  the  second  century  a.d.,1  and  an  allusion  to  Maro  as  an 
author  used  for  school  purposes  at  first  made  some  critics  sup- 
pose the  author  himself  did  not  write  the  poems  till  the  first 
century  a.d.  This  may  safely  be  rejected.  Ma pu>v  was  no  un- 
common Greek  name,  and  the  description  of  Alexandria  in 
the  first  poem  seems  to  me  to  point  to  no  later  time  than  that  of 
Ptolemy  III.2  when  the  Temenos  of  the  Gods  Adelphi  was  yet 

1 This  is  Mr.  Kenyon’s  opinion,  towards  which  I incline.  Meister’s 
assertion  that  it  probably  dates  from  the  second  century  B.c.  seems  to  me  an 
evidence  of  his  inexperience  in  early  Greek  palaeography. 

1 r a yap  iravra 

Sd  earl  kou  Ka\  ylver',  ear'  ev  Aly  varan 
■aAovros,  iraAalarpr],  Svvapts,  evSlr),  861-a, 

Seat,  (pi\6aotpot,  xpvalov,  veyvlateot, 

Seciy  aSeAepcoy  repevos,  <S  f}aat\eus  xpya’rus, 
povarpov,  oivos,  ayaSa  aavra. 

This  is  clearly  the  writing  of  a contemporary  of  Callimachus  and  Theo- 
critus. Whether  it  was  written  during  the  life  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  as 
Meister  thinks,  we  cannot  tell.  It  would  suit  the  reign  of  his  successor 
equally  well.  But  if  the  allusions  to  Apelles  the  painter  in  IV.  are  indeed 
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a splendid  novelty  and  the  king  known  as  a good  fellow.  There 
is  no  allusion  to  Rome  or  Roman  influence  anywhere  in  the 
poems,  and  the  writer  seems  in  no  sense  an  antiquary,  save  that 
he  probably  adapted  his  pictures  of  everyday  life  from  the  famous 
original  of  Sophron,  whose  prose  mimes  had  not  only  been 
favourites  with  Plato  and  his  age,  but  were  certainly  popular 
in  Ptolemaic  times,  as  appears  as  well  from  the  Adoniazusce. 
of  Theocritus  1 as  from  the  discovery  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and 
Hunt  of  the  title-page  Mqxoi  TwaixetoL  and  of  a similar  prose 
mime  among  the  remains  of  Oxyrhynchus.2 

The  poet  (if  we  may  call  him  a poet)  seems  to  have  lived  at 
Cos,  but  I am  not  sure  that  such  an  inference  is  sound.  This 
island  was  a favourite  place  of  retreat  for  Alexandrian  poets  in 
the  days  of  the  maritime  empire  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  even  as 
Theocritus  has  adapted  a Syracusan  scene  to  Alexandria,  so  I 
fancy  Herodas  was  not  strict  about  his  localities,  and  that  he 
followed  Sophron  more  closely  than  most  critics  have  suspected. 
He  professes  to  be  a realist,  and  this  view  of  him  is  taken  by  a 
good  many  German  critics.  Wilamowitz  with  keener  instinct 
has  called  him  a Schmutzfink— one  who  deliberately  chooses 
the  worse  side  of  human  nature,  and  represents  vulgarity  and 
vice  as  the  ordinary  features  of  society.  Coan  society  was 
no  more  like  the  scenes  of  Herodas  than  Corinthian  society 
like  the  vile  picture  drawn  of  it  near  the  close  of  Apuleius’ 
Golden  Ass. 

Herodas  has  adopted  the  choliambic  or  scazon  used  long 
before  by  Hipponax  as  the  vehicle  of  bitter  personal  attacks  on 
individuals.  No  such  personalities  appear  in  these  Mimiambics, 
which  are  indeed  a wicked  satire  on  female  society  at  Cos  or 
somewhere  else,  but  probably  an  unconscious  satire.  The  first 
represents  the  visit  of  an  old  amateur  procuress  to  a young 
married  lady  whose  husband  has  been  ten  months  away  in 
Egypt,  and  she  presses  on  her  the  desires  of  a young  gentleman 

those  of  a contemporary,  then  that  poem  can  hardly  be  later  than  2S0  B.C. 
Meister’s  argument  from  VII.  that  the  mina  for  a pair  of  lady’s  shoes  mu-t 
be  a copper  mina  (which  is  obviously  the  case)  rather  weahens  the  other  , 
for  the  copper  currency  was  not  introduced  till  at  least  the  fourth  Ftolemy. 

1 Gf.  vol.  ii.  on  Theocritus.  2 Ox.  Pap , iii.  p.  44. 
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of  great  athletic  fame.  In  this  case  the  young  lady  politely  but 
firmly  rejects  the  temptation.  In  the  second  a 7ropvo/?ocrKo's 
pleads  in  court  for  justice  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  vileness 
of  his  trade,  against  the  violences  of  a rich  young  man,  who 
has  carried  off  by  force  one  of  his  girls.  We  have  close  parallels 
in  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  third  is  a scene  at 
a schoolmaster’s  house,  to  whom  an  angry  and  most  vindictive 
mother  brings  a naughty  boy  for  chastisement.  She  is  depicted 
a pitiless  and  cruel  character,  as  indeed  all  the  women  are  to 
their  slaves.  Such  is  in  darker  colours  the  lady  in  the  fifth,  who 
persecutes  one  of  her  male  slaves  for  supposed  services  to  some 
other  woman,  which  she  demands  for  herself.  To  this  a close 
parallel  in  subject  is  found  in  the  dramatic  scene  published  by 
Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  in  their  Ox.  Pap.  iii.  (pp.  47-9), 
where  a furious  mistress  commands  the  death  of  a slave  and  her 
rival,  because  he  will  not  yield  to  her  own  passion.  But  this  latter 
scene  is  essentially  dramatic,  though  not  in  any  ordinary  metre, 
while  the  Mimes  of  Herodas  seem  intended  for  a reading 
public.1  Numbers  VI  and  VII  are  even  worse  in  subject  and 
need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  only  poem  which  relieves  our 
general  disgust  with  the  book  is  the  fourth,  which  represents  a 
visit  to  the  temple  of  Asclepius  (at  Cos)  of  women  bringing  the 
sacrifice  of  a cock ; they  then  take  a turn  round  the  statues  and 
paintings,  when  the  impressions  produced  by  great  works  of 
art  upon  the  vulgar  are  given  in  a lively  and  piquant  dialogue. 
Here  again  we  feel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Theocritus,  and 
Sophron  afforded  the  model  for  both. 

The  original  publication  of  the  British  Museum  (ed.  Kenyon 
1891)  was  followed  by  the  text  of  W.  G.  Rutherford,  and  the 
facsimile  of  the  Museum  ; since  then  we  can  recommend,  as  the 
handiest,  the  text  (2nd  ed.  Teubner)  and  a German  translation 
with  clever  notes  by  O.  Crusius  (Leipzig  1892),  whose  mastery 
of  the  literature  of  Greek  proverbs  has  made  him  matchless  in 
explaining  the  saws  with  which  the  conversation  of  the  characters 
is  stuffed.  It  seems  to  have  been  a stock  device  of  the  Greeks 
to  represent  vulgar  people  talking  mostly  in  proverbs.  The 

1 This  is  not  the  opinion  of  Meister,  who  thinks  them  intended  for  some 
sort  of  dramatic  representation. 
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most  complete  edition  is  no  doubt  that  of  R.  Meister,  with  trans- 
lation and  ample  commentary  (Leipzig  1893),  who  also  gives  all 
the  literature  up  to  that  date.  Recently  Mr.  Kenyon  has  pub- 
lished (Archiv fur  Pap.  Kande,  I.  iii.)  additional  fragments  of  the 
eighth  mime,  of  which  but  loose  patches  remain.  It  is  called 
The  Dream,  and  opens  with  a violent  attack  of  a woman  upon 
her  slaves  for  their  sloth  in  not  getting  up  early.  On  this  topic 
Herodas  seems  to  be  ever  ringing  the  changes. 

Perhaps  an  age  that  tolerates  and  even  prizes  Zola’s  novels 
not  only  in  French  but  in  translations  has  little  right  to  judge 
harshly  the  age  that  found  pleasure  in  reading  such  stuff  as  this. 
We  remind  the  reader  that  the  work  is  outside  the  bounds  of 
Greek  classical  literature,  and  that  it  is  only  noticed  here 
because  he  has  a right  to  be  informed  whether  these  newly  dis- 
covered remnants  of  Greek  authors  are  worthy  of  his  attention, 
and  where  he  will  find  upon  them  the  information  he  requires. 


appendix. 


ON  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  GREEK  EPIC  POETS,  AND  MORE 
ESPECIALLY  OF  THE  ILIAD  AND  ODYSSEY. 

In  determining  the  age  and  character  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
the  most  certain  and  important  evidence  to  which  we  can 
appeal  is  the  language  of  the  poems.  Here  there  can  be  no 
room  for  the  individual  taste  or  fancy  of  the  critic  ; the  conjec- 
tures and  probabilities  of  the  ‘ higher  criticism/  as  the  Germans 
call  it,  have  to  make  way  for  solid  facts.  If  we  know  the  age 
and  locality  of  a particular  word  or  grammatical  form,  we  know 
also  the  limit  of  time  to  be  assigned  to  the  passage  in  which  it 

1 Mr.  D.  B.  Monro  has  criticised  certain  statements  and  conclusions  of 
this  Appendix,  in  the  Journal  of  Philology,  x.  18  (1S81).  My  reply  will  be 
found  in  the  same  periodical,  x.  19,  pp.  110-120  (1881).  Since  then,  in 
a very  able  article  in  Bezzenberger’s  Beitrcige,  vii.  2 (1S82),  August  Fick 
has  pursued  the  same  line  of  argument  as  myself,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
Htolisms  embedded  in  our  present  Homeric  text,  endeavoured  to  restore 
the  yEolic  original  of  the  first  427  Enes  of  the  Iliad.  His  facts  are  mainly 
derived  from  Harder’s  Dissertation,  ‘ De  alpha  vocali  apud  Homerum 
producta’  (1876),  and  more  especially  the  admirable  treatise  of  Hinrichs, 

* De  homericse  elocutionis  vestigiis  Aiolicis’  (1875))  to  which  I take  this 
opportunity  of  recording  my  own  obligations.  Fick,  writing  as  a com- 
parative philologist,  aptly  calls  the  Homeric  dialect  ‘ a marvellous  hodge- 
podge,’ and  holds  that  the  digamma  had  been  lost  in  Ionic  before  700  B.C., 
when  he  supposes  the  old  .TEolic  poems  to  have  been  handed  on  to  the 
rhapsodists  of  Ionia.  Much  of  what  other  scholars  regard  as  Old  Ionic,  he 
would  term  ^diolic.  Like  myself,  he  endorses  Merzdorf  s summing-up  of 
an  elaborate  examination  of  the  Ionic  dialect  (Curtins  Stiidien  zur  g.  und 
l.  Gramm.  1876,  p.  214),  to  the  effect  that  the  Ionic  of  Homer  and  the 
Ionic  of  Herodotos  are  in  the  same  stage  of  development. 

As  I find  that  what  I have  said  about  Middle  Ionic  has  been  misunder- 
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occurs,  as  well  as  the  geographical  horizon  of  the  author.  A 
form  like  &kwv,1  instead  of  the  older  oIekwv,  could  not  have 
come  into  existence  until  all  recollection  of  the  digamma  had 
disappeared,  while  the  ^Eolisms,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  occur 
here  and  there  in  Homer,  point  to  an  early  connection  of  epic 
poetry  with  the  Htolic  towns  of  Asia  Minor. 

stood,  it  is  as  well  to  explain  here  that  the  philological  periods  through 
which  a dialect  passes  are  of  course  not  the  same  as  chronological  periods, 
all  intermediate  forms  not  being  necessarily  contemporaneous,  any  more 
than  the  use  of  stone  or  bronze  tools  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  one  im- 
portant point,  it  will  be  seen  from  my  reply  to  Mr.  Monro,  I have  changed  my 
opinion  since  this  Appendix  was  written,  as  I now  feel  convinced  that  Prof. 
Paley  is  right  in  considering  our  present  Homeric  text  not  older  than  the 
age  of  Perikles.  This,  however,  only  supplements,  and  in  no  way  corrects, 
the  conclusions  already  arrived  at  in  the  Appendix,  which  is  accordingly 
left  unchanged.  I also  now  feel  doubtful  whether  the  lengthening  of  a 
short  vowel  before  fieyas  is  due  to  false  analogy ; at  all  events,  as  I have 
pointed  out  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  i.  I,  p.  258  (1880),  the 
initial  of  the  word  is  aspirated  in  Pamphylian,  being  written  fiH,  and  may 
have  been  so  in  Cyprian,  a dialect  of  which  traces  can  be  detected  in 
Homer.  I have  only  to  add  that  the  Appendix  offers  nothing  more  than  a 
summary  of  linguistic  criticism  on  the  text  of  Homer.  Most  of  the  facts 
adduced  have  already  been  published  by  former  scholars. 

I have  to  thank  Mr.  George  MacMillan  for  verifying  and  correcting  the 
references. 

Additional  note. — I have  suggested  another  explanation  of  a(v)5poTT}Ta 
than  that  given  above,  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  i.  p.  258  (18S0). 
As  oirou  is  found  in  the  New  Ionic  inscription  of  Halikamassos  published 
by  Newton  ( Essays  on  Art  and  Archeology,  pp.  427,  &c.),  which  seems  to 
belong  to  the  age  of  Herodotus,  it  is  possible  that  the  Homeric  8iro>s,  &c. 
should  be  ascribed  to  one  of  the  New  Ionic  dialects.  But  in  this  case  the 
form  (derived  from  the  old  Epic  Srrirws)  would  be  a very  late  one.  In  the 
American  Journal  of  Philology,  Mr.  Packard  has  impugned  some  of  the 
statements  made  in  the  text.  His  corrections,  however,  are  usually  wrong, 
e.g.,  hv  kcv  occurs  only  once  in  the  Iliad,  not  twice  ; apiOpis  and  eux^  are 
not  found  in  the  Iliad  ; for  the  purposes  of  the  argument  it  does  not  matter 
whether  tpvAaicos  is  a common  noun  or  a fictitious  proper  name  ; I have 
naturally  not  said  that  0va>  and  r?a>  do  not  occur  in  Homer,  as  my  argument 
is  that  old  and  new  are  mixed  together  in  the  Epic  dialect  ; 4 Attic  poets  ’ 
are  not  necessarily  the  tragic  poets ; Sappho’s  dialect  is  certainly  an 
4 artificial  ’ one. 

1 II.  £ 366  : Od.  7 484. 
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Thanks  to  Comparative  Philology  and  the  discovery  and 
accurate  study  of  numerous  inscriptions  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a century,  the  history  of  the  Greek  language  and  its  dialects 
is  now  fairly  well  known.  We  can  tell  with  certainty  what 
sounds  and  grammatical  forms  are  later  than  others,  what  are 
the  dialects  to  which  each  must  be  referred,  what  words  must 
be  regarded,  not  as  the  creations  of  a living  speech,  but  as  the 
artificial  products  of  a learned  language.  Thus  a word  like 
iiriaXfitvog,1  which  preserves  a lingering  trace  of  the  original 
sibilant  we  find  in  the  cognate  Latin  salio,  is  plainly  of  older 
date  than  the  contracted  eVdXjuEroc,2  in  which  all  such  trace 
has  vanished.  Thus,  again,  the  form  evvoaiyawg,  which  is 
found  twenty-one  times  in  the  Iliad  and  fifteen  times  in  the 
Odyssey,  and  in  which  the  initial  digamma  of  its  second  com- 
ponent element  (Greek  /wfo'w,  Sanskrit  vadh)  has  been  assimi- 
lated to  the  preceding  nasal,  belongs  to  the  y£olic  dialect  ; 
while  the  form  eivootyvWoe,  which  is  found  twice  in  the  Iliad  3 
and  once  in  the  Odyssey,4  declares  itself  to  be  Ionic  by  its 
initial  diphthong.  And  thus,  finally,  a form  like  eettra-o,5  from 
equ,  the  Latin  ire,  has  evidently  been  coined  for  merely 
metrical  reasons  after  the  analogy  of  words  like  tenrov  and 
ttitja.ro  (from  vid,  ‘ to  wit  ’),  where  the  hiatus  really  represents  a 
lost  digamma. 

A close  examination  of  the  language  of  Homer  shows  that 
it  is  a mosaic  in  which  words  belonging  to  different  ages  and 
three  different  dialects — HColic,  Ionic,  and  Attic — are  mixed 
together  in  such  a way  as  to  prove  it  to  be  an  artificial  dialect, 
never  really  spoken  by  the  people,  but  slowly  elaborated  by 
successive  generations  of  poets  for  the  needs  of  epic  composi- 
tion. In  its  present  form  it  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  seventh 
century  before  the  Christian  era — the  age,  in  fact,  to  which 
Euphorion  and  Theopompus  assigned  Homer.  Let  us  review 
as  shortly  as  we  can  the  evidence  on  which  these  assertions  are 
based. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  staple  of  the  Homeric  dialect  is 

1 It.  H 15  ; Od.  c c 320.  1 II.  H 260,  A 421,  M 404  ; Od.  { 220. 

* II.  B 632,  757.  * Od.  1 22. 

* //.  O 415,  544;  Od.  X 89. 
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Ionic,  but  Ionic  of  three  different  periods,  which  may  be  con- 
veniently termed  Old  Ionic,  Middle  Ionic,  and  New  Ionic.  By 
New  Ionic  is  meant  the  language  of  Ionia  as  it  existed  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Ionic  inscrip- 
tions we  possess ; and  it  may  be  considered  to  date  back  as  far 
as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  to  which  two  or  three 
inscriptions  belong.  For  both  Old  and  Middle  Ionic  we  have 
only  the  Homeric  poems  themselves,  the  older  grammatical 
forms  of  which  can  be  determined  by  a comparison  with  Sans- 
krit, Latin,  and  the  other  allied  languages.  The  New  Ionic 
genitive  singular  in  -ov,  for  example,  presupposes  an  older  uncon- 
tracted genitive  in  -oo,  and  this  again  must  be  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  -asya,  which,  after  the  usual  Greek  change  of  y into  a 
vowel  and  loss  of  the  sibilant,  would  have  taken  the  form  of 
-oio.  Nowin  Homer,  besides  the  New  Ionic  genitive  in  -ov,  we 
also  find  the  older  form  in  -oio,  as  well  as  in  a few  instances  the 
intermediate  form  in  -oo.  Examples  of  the  latter  will  be  seen 
in  such  phrases  as  ’IAfoo  TpoTrapoidev,1  ’AtoAoo  /cAvrd,2  and  oo 
htparog,3  where  the  ignorance  of  copyists  has  introduced  into 
the  text  the  impossible  forms  ’IAtov  and  o 'ov,  and  by  reading 
’AioXov  has  ruined  the  metre  of  the  passage  in  the  tenth  book 
of  the  Odyssey.4 5  The  discovery  of  these  Middle  Ionic  geni- 
tives and  the  consequent  restoration  of  Homeric  grammar  and 
metre  are  due  to  Comparative  Philology. 

It  would  be  both  tedious  and  useless  to  multiply  instances 
of  this  juxtaposition  in  Homer  of  forms  which  belong  to  different 
stages  in  the  growth  of  the  Ionic  dialect.  Thus  we  have  the 
older  genitive  plural  vvfupatov,  where  the  sibilant,  which  appears 
as  r in  the  Latin  nympharum  for  nymphasum,  has  been  dropped 
between  the  two  vowels  in  accordance  with  Greek  custom,  and 
by  the  side  of  rv/icjiauv  we  have  also  the  later  rvfiQiwv  with  a 
shortened  vowel,  and  the  still  later  contracted  w/Kbtii’P  Thus, 

1 II.  O 66.  ! Od.  k 6o.  s Od.  a 70. 

* See  also  II.  B 518,  T 340,  I 137,  279,  A 130,  715  ; Od.  0 334,  ir  313, 

396,  <p  124,  149.  Ahrens  was  the  first  to  discover  this  form  (Rhein.  Mus.  ii. 

161). 

5 The  old  genitive  in  -<W,  like  most  archaic  forms  in  Homer,  always 
occupies  a fixed  place  (except  in  II.  2 364  and  Cl  615,  and  in  the  case 
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too,  along  with  the  Old  Ionic  vtjoc,  where  the  initial  vowel 
represents  the  long  vowel  and  digamma  of  the  Sanskrit  nav-as 
and  Latin  nav-is,  we  meet  the  shortened  New  Ionic  veoq  ; and 
the  datives  ij.iwi  and  y y'lpa'i 1 stand  by  the  side  of  the  abbrevi- 
ated ijpti)  and  y>ip<ji.‘2  When  we  find  the  late  contracted  ijXio c, 3 
with  the  erroneous  Attic  aspiration,  we  may  feel  sure  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a passage  of  much  more  modern  date  than 
the  phrases  and  formulae  which  contain  the  older  IiiXiog  (for 
the  Old  Latin  Aurelius  or  Auselios,  from  the  root  ush, 
‘ to  burn  ’).  So,  too,  the  short  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  ot 
6>iu),  \vw,  (pvii),  and  riw  (for  dviw,  \x >iio,  ipviu),  and  r/yw)  reminds 
us  that  Homer  is  in  all  these  cases  adopting  the  usage  of  the 
New  Ionic  dialect,  and  is  thus  less  primitive  than  the  Attic 
poets  who  preserve  the  original  length  of  the  syllable  in  ques- 
tion.4 Still  more  instructive  is  the  varying  employment  of 
certain  words,  sometimes  with  a double  s,  sometimes  with  a 
single  one,  the  choice  of  the  form  being  frequently  determined 
by  metrical  reasons  alone.  Comparative  Philology  teaches 
us  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  form  with  double  s was 
the  original  one,  the  form  with  single  s being  the  result  of 
that  phonetic  decay  which  made  Old  Ionic  pass  successively 
into  Middle  and  New  Ionic.  A large  number  of  stems  both 
of  nouns  and  verbs  ended  in  a sibilant,  which  was  naturally 
doubled  when  a suffix  which  began  with  another  sibilant  was 
attached  to  them.  From  the  stem  ^ieXec,  for  example,  we 

of  the  pronoun  raicv).  This  place  is  either  (1)  the  end  of  the  line,  or 
(2)  the  thesis  of  the  first  or  second  foot  (in  the  II.  only  in  disyllabic  stems, 
contrary  to  the  use  of  the  Odyssey,  see  Od.  a 334,  7 307,  v 126,  it  416, 
<r  210,  <p  65),  or  (3)  the  fourth  foot  (in  the  arsis  when  preceded  by  a short 
syllable,  in  the  thesis  when  preceded  by  along  one). 

1 II.  T 150,  E 153,  K 79,  2 434  ; Od.  /3  l6,  o 357. 

2 II.  H 453  ; Od.  0 483,  A 136,  i/'  283.  Similarly  we  find  ep<?  (Od. 
a 212),  yeAy  (Od.  a loo),  i'5py  (II.  P 385,  745)- 

3 Od.  6 271. 

1 However,  we  find  &rlros  in  II.  E 484,  though  ariro;  occurs  in  the 
preceding  book  (N  414).  Similarly  we  meet  with  irpiv  sometimes  with  the 
vowel  long  (as  in  II.  B 348,  E 288,  Z 81,  H 390,  0 474),  sometimes  with 
the  vowel  short  (as  in  II.  B 344,  354,  413,  r 132,  A 1 14,  E 127,  472, 
z I25>  1 403)- 
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ought  to  get  fiiXeff-m  by  adding  the  suffix  of  the  dative  plural, 
and  from  the  stem  reXstr  the  verbal  forms  rtXia-au > and 
iriXta-cja  by  adding  the  suffixes  of  the  sigmatic  future  and 
aorist.  In  the  same  way  from  a stem  like  7mS  we  should 
have  the  dative  plural  it dh-cn,  and  then  by  assimilation  tzooci. 
The  shortened  forms  could  have  come  only  gradually  into 
use  in  the  actual  language  of  the  Ionians,  and  their  existence 
in  the  epic  dialect  side  by  side  with  the  fuller  and  older  forms 
reveals  unmistakeably  its  real  nature.  We  may  gain  some  idea 
of  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  from  the  fact 
that  whereas  there  are  fifty-eight  aorists  with  double  s as 
against  forty-two  with  single  s in  the  first  poem,  the  proportion 
in  the  second  poem  is  fifty-four  to  fifty-three. 

The  use  of  the  digamma,  however,  affords  the  clearest 
illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Homeric  dialect  was 
formed.  This  letter,  which  corresponded  in  sound  to  our  w, 
tended  to  disappear  at  an  early  date  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  much 
as  w tends  to  disappear  in  certain  English  dialects,  which  say 
}ooman  for  woman,  or  as  it  has  universally  disappeared  in  the 
pronunciation  of  proper  names  like  Woolwich  and  Hai-wich. 
The  other  Greek  dialects  retained  it  up  to  a considerably  later 
date,  though  it  was  eventually  lost  in  all  of  them.  The  Eleian 
inscriptions  found  at  Olympia  show  that  the  digamma  was  there 
in  common  use,  official  documents  from  Boeotia  write  it  in  cer- 
tain words  up  to  the  third  century  e.c.,  and  the  ./Eolic  dialect  of 
Cyprus,  as  revealed  to  us  by  the  decipherment  of  the  so-called 
Cypriote  syllabary,  preserved  it  in  everyday  speech  at  least  as 
late  as  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

We  may  approximately  refer  the  disappearance  ot  the 
digamma  in  Ionia  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
B.c.  No  example  of  it  happens  to  occur  in  the  inscriptions 
scratched  by  the  Ionic  mercenaries  of  the  Egyptian  king 
Psammetichus  on  the  colossi  at  Abu-Simbel,  b.c.  620  (or,  as 
is  perhaps  more  probable,  B.c.  590) — inscriptions  which  show 
how  widely  spread  a knowledge  of  writing  must  have  been  at 
the  time  in  Ionia.  A short  inscription,  however,  assigned  to 
about  b.c.  500,  has  been  discovered  in  Naxos,  on  which  we 
read  the  word  AFYTO  (=avro fr),  though  unfortunately  the 
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genuineness  of  this  inscription  is  disputed.  But  no  doubt 
hangs  over  certain  Chalcidian  inscriptions  of  Magna  Graecia, 
which  contain  examples  of  the  digamma  ; and  since  the  Chalci- 
dian colonies  were  sent  out  about  700-660  b.c.,  the  digamma 
could  not  have  been  lost  in  the  Ionic  dialect  until  a subsequent 
period.  Accordingly  the  Old  Ionic  of  Homer  in  which  the 
digamma  is  preserved  must  have  been  still  spoken  in  Euboea 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  B.c. 

But  besides  digammated  words  we  find  in  Homer  a number 
of  undigammated  ones.  These  fall  into  two  classes.  The  first 
class  consists  of  words  like  ovpavog,  ox«e,  iLvog,  which  we  know 
from  the  cognate  languages  once  possessed  a digamma,  but 
which  show  no  trace  of  it  in  Homer,  that  is,  which  have  lost 
the  sound  in  question  in  the  earliest  form  of  Old  Ionic  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  The  second  class  contains  words 
which  appear  in  the  poems  sometimes  v/ith,  sometimes  without, 
a digamma,  the  pronunciation  bieng  frequently  determined  by 
metrical  reasons  alone.  Of  such  words  there  are  at  least  thirty- 
five.  Examples  of  them  are  given  in  the  foot-note.1 

1 OIkos  always  with  digamma  except  in  II.  n 572  ; Od.  p.  135,  v 42, 
f 223,  318,  0 21,  ir  70,  303,  a 419,  a>  208  ; oivos  always  with  digamma 
except  in  II.  B 641,  E 706,  813,  I 224,  K 497,  2 545  ; Od.  7 40,  46,  51, 
f 77,  \ 61,  0 334,  507,  r 122,  v 260,  <t>  142  ; olSa  always  with  digamma 
except  in  77.  2 185,  and  Od.  p 573  ; ity  always  with  digamma  except  in 
II.  A 137,  <J>  98  ; Od.  e 61  ; ’OSuorffevs  without  digamma  except  in  II. 
A 140;  Od.  a 21,  VI26,  | 152,  p 157,  v 239,  <p  197,  204,  244,X45,w,328; 
oUeiv  without  digamma  (II.  A 89,  B 239,  E 257,  ©400,  K 337,  N 820,  S 30S, 
X 425,  ¥ 663,  858  ; Od.  7 429,  it  438,  r 24,  u 154,  x i°l)  except  in  II. 
y 441  ; ovpos  without  digamma  (77.  A 479,  H 19  ; Od.  7 176,  8 360,  585, 
< 167,  176,  A 640,  p 167)  except  in  Od.  5 520  ; otxopai  without  digamma 
except  in  Od.  ir  142  ; 3ir\ou  without  digamma  except  in  Od.  /3  430,  <f>  390; 
6 IVUOS  without  digamma  except  in  77.  Z 76.  So,  again,  hpos  has  digamma 
in  Od.  <r  73,  75,  333,  334.  393,  but  wants  il  in  233  5 and  which 
lias  the  digamma  in  four  passages  of  Hesiod  (Scut.  279,  348,  438  ; Opp. 
582),  wants  it  in  Homer.  OifGys  in  It.  B 765  preserves  the  initial  di- 
gamma of  e tos  (Sanskrit  vatsas),  which  is  elsewhere  lost,  as  in  the  com- 
pound iir(T-fi<rios  of  Od.  v Ii3.  Cauer  has  drawn  up  the  following  table 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  which  was  the  last 
to  retain  traces  of  its  consonantal  beginning,  (l)  must  be  pronounced  with 
digamma,  (2)  may  or  may  not  be  so  pronounced,  (3)  cannot  be  so  pro- 
nounced r — 
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From  these  examples  it  is  clear  that  three  conclusions  must 
be  drawn  : (i)  Portions  of  the  Homeric  poems  consisting  of 
certain  phrases  and  formulae  belong  to  the  Old  Ionic  dialect  in 
which  the  sound  of  the  digamma  was  still  heard.  (2)  Other 
portions  belong  to  a later  stage  of  the  dialect,  when  the  di- 
gamma had  ceased  to  be  pronounced,  and  even  such  traces  of 
it  as  a hiatus  or  a lengthened  vowel  had  passed  away.  (3)  A 
time  arrived  when  the  existence  of  the  digamma  had  so  far 
faded  from  the  memory  of  the  rhapsodists  that  they  came  to 
regard  the  hiatus  representing  the  lost  digamma  in  certain  tra- 
ditional verses  and  expressions  as  due  to  ‘ metrical  necessity,’ 
and  consequently  to  be  admitted  or  excluded  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  verse. 

The  last  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
hiatus  in  the  case  of  words  in  which  no  consonant  had  ever  been 
lost.  Thus,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  we  find  kdaaro  from  el^(, 
the  Latin  ire , a form  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  mistaken 
analogy  of  words  like  tinrov  (for  ihhirov,  root  hi r).  Another 
instance  will  be  vtoaphpg  in  II.  $ 346,  where  the  second  part 
of  the  compound  represents  the  Sanskrit  artlras,  ‘ wet,’  unless 
we  adopt  the  variant  reading  rt.oa\e.  In  fact,  the  use  of  the 
digamma  shows  that  a large  part  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  is 
composed  in  quite  as  artificial  a language  as  the  epics  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius  or  Quintus  Smyrnseus.  The  digamma  is 
frequently  observed  in  appearance  only,  a hiatus  being  allowed 
by  the  poets,  not  because  they  remembered  that  it  took  the 
place  of  an  original  consonant,  but  because  they  found  what 
seemed  to  them  a hiatus  in  the  poetical  ‘ tags  ’ and  formula 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  them.  In  this  way  alone  can 
we  explain  the  disproportionate  preponderance  of  tire  hiatus 
in  a few  words  like  lig,  ol,  and  al£a — the  very  words  which  also 
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pointed  out  by  Hoffmann,  that  although  in  the  Iliad  a short 
final  syllable  remains  short  before  ol,  the  latter  word  never 
causes  the  elision  of  a preceding  vowel  or  the  shortening  of  a 
preceding  long  syllable.1 

If  we  enquire  into  the  use  of  the  digamma  in  Hesiod,  the 
Homeric  Hymns,  the  fragments  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  and  in 
Empedocles,  Tyrtaeus,  and  the  Elegiac  and  lambic  writers 
generally,  we  shall  find  some  reason  for  the  old  Greek  tra- 
dition which  assigned  all  epic  heroic  literature,  along  with 
the  Hymns,  the  Margites , and  the  Batrachomyomachia , to  the 
author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  In  the  earliest  of  these 
productions  remains  of  the  Old  Ionic  dialect  are  embedded 
much  as  in  the  Homeric  poems,  while  in  the  rest  the  hia- 
tus that  distinguishes  originally  digammated  words  is  due  to 
the  mere  repetition  or  imitation  of  ancient  epic  formulae.  Thus 
in  the  Theogony  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  digamma 
is  observed  to  those  in  which  it  is  not  is  as  3 or  4 to  1,  a larger 
proportion  than  that  presented  by  the  Odyssey  ; in  the  Works 
and  Days  the  proportion  is  as  3 to  1,  as  also  in  the  Hymn  to 
Aphrodite  ; whereas  in  the  Hymn  to  Demeter  the  proportion  is 
exactly  equal,  in  the  Hymn  to  Hermes  as  1 to  i^-,  and  in  the 
cyclic  fragments  (excluding  the  Kypria ) and  the  Batrachomyo- 
machia as  1 to  6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  in  Em- 
pedocles is  as  x to  3,  though  how  little  Empedocles  was 
acquainted  with  the  true  origin  of  the  epic  hiatus  is  shown  by 
his  incorrect  introduction  of  it  in  such  analogic  coinages  as 
ee^fieyaL  (root  ad)  and  ddcnreroQ.  The  Elegiac  and  Iambic 
poets  preserve  the  digamma,  or  rather  the  hiatus  which  had 
taken  its  place,  in  a good  number  of  the  words  in  which  it 
occurs  in  Homer,  and  Theognis  has  it  even  in  tov,  ‘ a violet,’ 
and  i <hoe,  where  it  has  been  lost  in  the  language  of  our  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  (except  t 72,  0 314).  In  his  use  of  these  two 
words,  however,  Theognis  was  probably  imitating  some  portion 
of  the  old  epic  literature. 

But  the  digamma  is  not  the  only  lost  letter  of  which  traces 
survive  here  and  there  in  Homer.  Another  sound  which  dis- 
appeared at  a yet  earlier  time  than  the  digamma  was  the  yod 
1 Hoffmann,  Qtuestiones  Homericce,  p.  56. 
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or  y.  The  conservative  dialect  of  Cyprus  was  the  only  one  in 
Greece  which  preserved  the  yod  into  the  days  of  writing ; here 
it  regularly  occurs  along  with  the  digamma  in  inscriptions 
written  in  the  characters  of  the  Cypriote  syllabary  as  late  as  the 
fourth  century  b.c.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  6'e,  <3c,  and 
on  primitively  began  with  this  letter,  and  answered  to  the 
Sanscrit  yas  and  yavat;  in  this  case  the  yod  would  have  to  he 
restored  to  these  words  in  such  phrases  as  8eoq  w£,  where  the 
lengthening  of  the  final  syllable  of  the  first  word  implies  an 
initial  consonant  in  the  second.1  The  Locrian  inscriptions  of 
the  fifth  century  b.c.,  however,  write  /on  with  digamma  and 
not  yod ; and  it  is  therefore  better  to  connect  6'e  and  its  deriva- 
tives with  the  Latin  qui , quis,  and  Sanskrit  chit,  and  to  regard 
its  lost  letter  as  a digamma.  A more  certain  instance  of  the 
presence  of  the  yod  is  'uadai  (from  the  root  yd),  which  has  a 
consonantal  beginning  in  twenty-two  passages. 

A tendency  to  drop  a sigma  seems  to  have  set  in  at  an  even 
earlier  period  than  a tendency  to  drop  the  yod.  Words  like 
icpijiQ  (English  sweat),  which  originally  began  with  two  conso- 
nants (sw),  must  have  lost  the  first  at  quite  a remote  date  ; 
indeed,  in  this  particular  word  and  its  derivatives  even  the 
digamma  is  only  once  preserved  (in  II.  A 27).  Sometimes, 
however,  the  digamma  became  (}>,  as  has  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  reflexive  pronoun  afe,  though  even  this  change  did  not 
always  preserve  the  sibilant.2  When  the  second  consonant 
was  A,  p,  or  v,  the  initial  sibilant  was  generally  retained  in 
^Eolic  (as  (yfiiKpoc-)  and  probably  also  in  the  Old  Ionic  of  Homer, 
or  else  was  assimilated  to  the  sound  that  followed.  Thus  we 
have  u-X\t)ktoq  for  «-o-X?j(.to£  (our  stack),  or  (f>i\o-/j.peicriQ  for 
yiXo-trutilr) £ from  the  root  smi,  ‘to  smile.’  Wherever  such 
compounds  occur  in  the  poems,  or  wherever  the  lengthening 
of  a short  syllable  indicates  the  preservation  of  the  sibilant  at 
the  commencement  of  the  following  word,  we  may  be  sure  that 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  an  old  formation.  It  is  quite  other- 

1 When  the  final  syllable  remains  short,  as  in  86es  5>s  (OJ.  x 299), 
we  may  feel  sure  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  product  of  a later  age. 

- Bugge.  for  instance,  has  argued  that  has  the  same  root  as  <r<pf  1 

and  originally  meant  'one’s  own.’ 
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tvise,  however,  when  the  word  before  which  the  short  syllable 
is  lengthened  or  a letter  doubled  can  be  proved  by  comparison 
with  the  allied  languages  to  have  never  possessed  more  than 
one  initial  consonant.  When,  for  example,  we  find  such  com- 
pounds as  eiriXi-ydr])',  ‘grazing,’1  ettIteWw,2  or  such  expressions 
as  aidutra  peyadvput',3  Aiavru  peya\i)ropa,4  Kara  polpar,5  we 
are  transported  to  a wholly  new  era,  an  era  when  the  poets  had 
forgotten  the  real  origin  of  the  doubled  letter  and  the  length- 
ened syllable,  and  imagined  that  they  too  might  double  a 
letter  or  lengthen  a syllable  at  will  should  the  metre  so  require. 
Such  cases  of  false  analogy  belong  to  an  artificial  dialect  which 
is  separated  by  many  generations  from  the  Old  Ionic  of  the 
earliest  parts  of  Homer.  The  origin,  for  instance,  of  ’iXXafin 
(root  labh)  and  eppads  (root  manth)  is  the  same  as  that  of 
ZWitte  in  Apollonius  Rhodius — the  misleading  analogy  of  mis- 
understood archaisms. 

W e must  here  turn  aside  for  a moment  to  point  out  the 
cases  in  which  the  hiatus  or  the  lengthening  of  a naturally  short 
syllable  may  be  assumed  to  imply  a lost  consonant.  It  is  well 
known  that  other  causes  may  be  called  in  to  account  for  both. 
Sometimes  such  violations  of  Greek  metrical  usage  are  due  to 
the  caesura,  sometimes  to  the  misconceptions  of  the  later  poets. 
A careful  examination  of  Homeric  literature,  however,  would 
seem  to  show  that  licenses  of  this  kind  were  not  originally 
permissible,  and  only  crept  in  through  the  progress  of  phonetic 
decay  in  the  Ionic  dialect  which  occasioned  the  shortening  of 
syllables  and  the  loss  of  letters,  and  the  consequent  belief  that 
the  earlier  poets  had  allowed  themselves  licenses  ‘ for  the  sake 
of  the  metre.’  Thus  the  final  a of  neuters  plural  and  the  final 
-t  of  datives  singular  were  once  long,  and  Hartel  has  shown 
that  passages  exist  in  Homer  in  which  the  primitive  quantity  of 
these  terminations  is  preserved.  So,  again,  the  frequent  hiatus 
after  the  particle  y arises  from  the  fact  that  the  word  was 
originally  iile,  and  consequently  the  apparent  hiatus  is  no  hia- 
tus at  all  except  in  the  verses  of  later  imitators.  Elsewhere 
the  hiatus  is  found  after  -t  and  -v,  the  explanation  being  that  the 

1 Cl.  p 599.  2 od.  tp  361.  3 n.  n 4S8. 

* a.  p 626.  5 //.  n 367. 
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semi-vowels  y and  v were  sounded  after  these  letters  in  Old 
Ionic  when  another  vowel  followed,  so  that  formations  like 
u^cp-ovSig  1 or  afMp-n^g 2 must  be  assigned  to  the  New  Ionic 
period.  Similarly,  we  find  prepositions  which,  like  Ik  and  h , 
begin  with  a vowel  admitting  the  hiatus  because  of  the  geni- 
tives and  datives  in  -ov  and  -w  or  -t  with  which  they  were  used 
(e.g.  e vttXektio  iri  (Hqpu)).  Wherever  another  vowel  precedes, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  product 
of  false  analogy  and  of  a later  age.  In  other  cases  the  hiatus 
is  explained  by  its  coming  after  stems  which  originally  ended 
with  a consonant,  such  as  /3o.f  or  ravaf.  Its  occurrence  after 
Trpo  (as  in  7 vpospiarro)  or  wpoiciWw)  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  original  form  of  the  preposition  irpwfi.  The  contracted 
forms  irpovryipar,3  npoudriKEi'*  and  •rrpovxui' 5 betray  their  more 
recent  date.  Apart  from  certain  composite  or  polysyllabic  words, 
all  other  examples  of  the  hiatus  or  the  lengthening  of  a short 
syllable  in  the  older  parts  of  Homer  must  be  taken  to  indicate 
a lost  consonant. 

If  we  assign  the  transition  of  Old  Ionic  into  Middle  Ionic 
to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.,  we  shall  not  be 
far  from  the  truth.  New  Ionic  may  be  said  to  commence  with 
the  inscriptions  of  Abu-Simbel,  teferred  to  above,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  when  it  becomes  considerably 
tainted  by  Atticisms.  It  is  best  illustrated  by  the  dialect  of 
Herodotus  and  contemporaneous  inscriptions,  a dialect,  be  it 
observed,  which  is  substantially  identical  with  that  of  the  New 
Ionic  portions  of  Homer.  The  proof  of  this  it  would  take 
too  long  to  give  here,  but  the  fact  can  easily  be  tested  by  com- 
paring a dictionary  of  Herodotus  with  a dictionary  of  Homer.6 

( 1 Od.  p 237.  2 II.  K 256  ; Od.  it  So.  3 11.  O 306. 

' II.  a 409.  3 II.  X 97  ; Od.  ( 138. 

6 Thus  Herodotus  and  Homer  have  TiQeloi,  !e?<ri,  SiSoScri,  priyvvcrt 
instead  of  the  Attic  rideatrt,  &ic.  ; Herodotus  and  Homer  alone  have  the 
later  elp.e v for  eirp-ev ; Herodotus  usually  omits  the  temporal  augment, 
especially  before  double  consonants  (e.g.  ajipiiSeov,  epSov,  awaWdatTovTo) 
and  diphthongs  (e.g.  eT/caff,  atpee),  and  drops  it  in  xpvv  and  the  iterative 
and  pluperfect  ; and  Homer  uses  the  New  Ionic  els  of  Herodotus  as  well 
as  the  old  Ionic  e<r<u.  The  analogic  SiHwcropev  (Od.  v 358,  <0314)  re- 
minds us  of  Kapipo/xat  in  Herodotus,  and  the  latter’s  peperiiievos  can  be 
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Tn  two  or  three  respects,  indeed,  the  forms  of  Herodotus  are 
more  archaic  than  those  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Thus 
the  MSS.  of  Herodotus  still  offer  Euvdare  (for  iFuvScive),1 
whereas  we  have  the  Ionicised  form  ffiviare  in  II.  £2  25,  and 
Od.  y 143,  and  the  later  contracted  from  ijvla >e  in  II.  A 24, 
378,  51°,  &c2  The  Attic  contraction  of  deipw,  again,  which 

occurs  in  Ii.  N 63,  is  not  found  in  Herodotus,  and  while 
Herodotus  has  the  more  original  Kopic u>,  Homer  has  the  latei 
(Atticising)  tcopeei  and  Kopeeig.3 

What  is  much  more  remarkable,  however,  is  that  the  MSS. 
of  Homer  contain  numerous  examples  of  two  forms  which  do 
not  appear  in  New  Ionic  inscriptions  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century  b.c.,  and  are  probably  due  to  Attic  influence. 
These  forms  are  those  of  the  genitives  in  -ev  and  -eve,  instead  of 
the  older  -eo  and  -roe.  Thus  we  have  ifiev,  jevevc,  depsyg. 

No  doubt  it  is  possible  that  the  diphthong  in  question  is  a 
scribe’s  error,  introduced  where  the  double  syllable  so  was  pro- 
nounced by  ‘ synizesis  ’ as  one.  But  this  does  not  alter  the 
really  important  fact  of  the  case.  Whether  we  call  it  synizesis 
or  anything  else,  to  is  in  very  many  instances  pronounced  as  a 
single  syllable  in  the  Homeric  poems,  that  is,  has  become  a 
diphthong.  It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  this  diphthong  was 

paralleled  in  Homer  by  similar  products  of  false  analogy.  The  hysterogen 
a-ralviray  for  <tt oTev  occurs  in  the  Iliad  (P  733)  as  well  as  in  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  ; the  plural  terminations  -olaro,  -faro,  and  -ea-ro,  which 
alone  are  found  in  Homer,  are  Herodotean,  as  is  also  to >9a  (II.  0 408), 
instead  of  the  older  elwBa. ; and  Homer  and  Herodotus  alike  have  the 
forms  Ijta,  tile,  tjt<rav  (II.  A 47,  H 213,  K 197,  N 305).  Homer  also  offers 
us  the  Herodotean  <pi\aKos  (II.  Z 35,  Cl  566  ; Od.  0 231),  and  /xdprvpot 
(II.  h 338,  B 302,  r 280,  S 274,  X 255  ; Od.  a 273,  | 394).  Other  New 
Ionicisms  will  be  iarif)  for  ecrrla,  p.[v,  Tlapios  (II.  r 325)  by  the  side  of 
fldpiSos,  and  the  lost  aspirate  in  fisraXpLevos  (II.  E 336),  eVaA pitvos  (II. 
H 260),  i-wltmov  (Od.  ( 265),  and  avr6Siov  (Od.  8 449).  About  ninety 
iteratives  in  -<tkov  are  met  with  in  Homer,  as  against  only  ten  in  Hesiod. 
Pindar  has  three,  and  the  Attic  tragedians  four,  which  are  plainly  adopted 
from  Homer,  and  none  are  found  in  Attic  prose.  Many,  however,  occur 
in  Herodotus,  though  it  must  be  added  that  the  iteratives  of  the  sigmatic 
lorist  (like  eAdcracr/ce)  all  belong  to  Homer. 

1 Herod,  ix.  5,  19-  2 Similarly  «r itjvSave  (Od.  t 16,  &c.). 

3 II.  0 379,  N 831. 
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sounded  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  tv  or  not.  The  inscrip- 
tions show  that  before  the  fourth  century  b.c.  to  had  not  become 
a diphthong  in  New  Ionic,  and  that  when  it  did  become  a 
diphthong  it  was  represented  as  tv.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
an  artificial  dialect  like  the  Epic,  which  aimed  at  being  archaic, 
would  have  anticipated  the  innovating  pronunciation  of  the 
spoken  language. 

But  there  are  some  other  philological  peculiarities  iri  the 
language  of  Homer  which  seem  to  imply  that  the  poems  were 
revised  and  additions  made  to  them  here  and  there  as  late  even 
as  the  New  Attic  period.  Thus  we  find  words  known  to  us 
by  Alexandrine  use  like  (3\.w<tkw,1  a-i,d£a>,  icpoaivw3 

and  arvytiv,*  'i\pairrpov  and  Trcufaamo,5  which  are  common  to 
Homer  and  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  ipvKavaw,  which  elsewhere 
occurs  only  in  Quintus  Smyrnaeus.  From  the  post- Homeric 
kijm'c  we  get  the  verbal  ave-AiKie,  and  the  weak  passive  future 
piyi'iijtodcu*’  has  been  formed  after  the  false  analogy  of  forms 
like  (Micro put. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  second  point  we  have  to 
prove,  the  existence  of  other  dialects  than  Ionic  in  the  language 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  These  dialects  are  the  AEolic  and 
the  Attic.  Of  the  Doric  dialect  there  is  no  trace.  The  forms 
which  have  been  quoted  as  Doric  are  really  archaisms  which 
belonged  to  Old  Ionic  and  were  preserved  among  the  conserva- 
tive Dorians  after  their  disappearance  among  the  Ionians.  In 
iaffelraty  for  instance,  we  have  the  old  formative  of  the  future  ya 
which  existed  in  Sanskrit  as  well  as  in  ancient  Greek  ; the  dative 
ret v for  re<pt(i')  is  an  archaic  form  which  belonged  to  Old  Ionic 
as  much  as  to  Doric  ; and  infinitives  like  yoXunrepe v are  equally 
survivals  from  an  early  period  of  the  Ionic  dialect  itself.  The 
pronoun  tvvt],  which  occurs  six  times  in  the  poems,  similarly 
preserves  the  nasal  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
Hiolic  rovr  and  the  Sanskrit  twam,  and  has  been  counted  as 
Doric  only  because  that  most  conservative  of  the  Greek  dialects 
preserved  a word  which  in  later  times  elsewhere  disappeared. 

1 Od.  x 466,  r 25,  <p  239,  385.  2 II  n 258.  5 II.  z 507,  o 264. 

4 Od.  It  1 1 3.  4 //.  a 450.  * II.  k 365. 
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The  Ionic  poets  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  de- 
tested Dorian  race  which  drove  their  forefathers  from  their  old 
homes  in  Greece,  and  the  only  passage  in  which  Dorians 
are  named  is  Od.  r 177,  where  a list  is  given  of  the  various 
tribes  inhabiting  Krete.  The  elegiac  poets  whose  dialect  was 
based  on  that  of  epic  literature  show  the  same  aversion  to 
anything  Dorian.  It  is  only  his  Embateria  that  Tyrtceus 
composes  in  Doric,  and  even  Theognis  but  once  uses  the  pre- 
position 7 totI,  which  is  found  eighty-nine  times  in  Homer  and, 
though  originally  common  to  all  the  Greek  dialects,  had  come 
to  be  preserved  in  Doric  alone.1 

The  avoidance  of  the  Doric  dialect  on  the  part  of  Homer 
is  brought  out  into  greater  relief  by  the  usage  of  the  Hesi- 
odic  poems  in  which  we  find  such  decided  Dorisms  as  the 
shortened  final  syllable  of  npoTrac,2  two  genitives  in  dv  instead 
of  the  Ionic  -dir,3 *  the  pronoun  Ir  for  ol*  and  the  Doric  j)r  for 
>) irar. 5 Ahrens  believes  that  the  Dorisms  of  Hesiod  are  speci- 
fically Delphian ; however  that  may  be,  the  contrast  between 
the  two  classes  of  epic  poetry,  the  heroic  and  the  didactic,  in 
this  respect  confirms  in  a striking  way  the  Asiatic  origin  of 
Homer.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a dialect  which  had 
grown  up  on  the  soil  of  either  the  Peloponnesus  or  Northern 
Greece  could  have  remained  so  thoroughly  untainted  by  Doric 
forms  and  words. 

It  is  quite  different  when  we  turn  to  the  remains  of  the  Aiolic 
dialect  which  have  been  detected  in  the  poems.  HUolisms  are  em- 
bedded in  Homer  like  flies  in  amber  ; they  are  scattered  up  and 
down  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  though  almost  always  in 
fixed  places  in  the  verse.  Thus  we  find  £d dene  with  the  THolic 
£a  for  Sia  as  an  epithet  oftheHiolic  towns  Killa,6  Nisa,7  Krisa,® 
and  Pherae,9  the  Ionic  form  of  which  was  Therae,  but  always  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thesis  of  the  second  foot ; once,  and  once 

1 Upis  is  found  two  hundred  times  in  Homer,  and  the  older  itpor't  sixty 

times.  The  word  has  no  connection,  except  in  meaning,  with  irar!  and  the 

contracted  7rds. 

■ So,  too,  icovpas  ( Th . 60),  5fj<ras  ( Tk.  521).  5 Opp.  144,  Th.  41. 

* Frag.  134.  5 Th.  321,  825.  * II.  A 38,  452. 

1 II.  B 508.  * II.  B 520.  • II.  I 151,  293. 
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only,1  do  we  meet  the  word  in  a different  formula  and  in  a diffe- 
rent place,  the  end  of  the  line.  Here,  however,  it  is  an  epithet 
of  the  Doric  Kythera,  and  belongs  plainly  to  an  imitator  of  a 
later  age  who  found  the  old  stock  epithet  convenient  for  ter- 
minating his  verse.  Other  Hiolic  epithets  of  the  same  kind 
are  £a»/e,2  ^arpecppc,3  and  frxpwe.4  Indeed,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  it  is  especially  in  the  case  of  epithets  that 
remains  of  the  Htolic  dialect  have  been  handed  down.  ’A fivfiwv, 
for  instance,  where  the  HLolic  v takes  the  place  of  the  Ionic  w, 
has  become  so  trite  and  meaningless  an  epithet  as  to  be  applied 
to  ./Egisthus.5  TaXavpu'oe  and  taXaupoip,  again,  are  Htolisms, 
as  also  ayavoc,  as  well  as  the  numerous  compounds  of  which 
epi-,  instead  of  the  Ionic  a pi-,  forms  the  first  part.  Since  the 
use  of  e in  place  of  a before  p characterised  yEolic,  the  form  of 
the  name  QsptrirrjQ  is  an  evident  proof  that  Thersites  belonged 
to  the  older  portions  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  figured  in  the 
legends  that  circulated  in  yEolis.  The  same  may  also  be  said 
of  Halitherses,6  Thersilokhus,7  and  Polytherseides.8  If  Hero- 
dian  is  right,  the  varying  declension  of  the  name  Sarpedon  as 
ZapTnjdoi  TOQ  and  ’Zapirribovoq  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  is 
an  yEolism ; but  this  statement  is  extremely  doubtful,  since  the 
vocalisation  of  the  word  is  Ionic,  and  the  hero  himself  was  a 
Lycian,  and  belongs  therefore  to  Ionic  and  not  HColic  legend, 
while  the  preservation  of  the  initial  sibilant  merely  shows  that 
the  name  has  come  down  unchanged  in  its  Old  Ionic  dress.9 
Similarly  it  is  probable  that  the  form  oym-pde  is  old  Ionic  and 

1 II.  o 432.  2 Od.  e 368,  n 313. 

3 II.  H 223;  Od.  I 19,  5 451.  1 II.  E 525,  M 347,  360. 

5 Od.  a 29.  6 Od.  & 157,  253,  p 6S,  a 45 1. 

7 II.  P 216,  4>  209.  8 Od.  x 287. 

9 The  root  is  that  of  epveiv,  serptre,  Sanskrit  sarp.  In  bringing  him 
from  Lycia  the  legends  made  the  usual  confusion  between  the  terrestrial 
Lycia  and  the  celestial  Lycia  (‘  the  land  of  light,’  Latin  lux),  though  no 
doubt  the  struggles  between  the  Ionic  emigrants  to  Asia  Minor  and  the 

Lycian  natives  occasioned  the  localisation  of  the  myth  in  that  particular 
spot.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  name  Lycia  was  of  Greek  origin, 

given  to  a mountainous  country  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  saw  the 

sun  rise  in  the  morning,  since  the  Lycians  called  themselves  Termilae 

(Tramele  in  the  native  inscriptions). 
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not  yEolic,  which,  as  in  2 /xvpra,  kept  the  original  s before 
///,  although  cr^ivyepoQ,  tr/x vyeptig  are  certainly  yEolisms.  Soli- 
tary yEolisms  have  been  preserved  by  the  metre  in  irirrvpEg 
KticXiiyovTfQ,1 2  and  the  vocative  rvpi<p a,3  and  in  pip .*  To  the 
metre,  again,  we  must  ascribe  the  preservation  of  the  ZEolic 
forms  of  the  personal  pronouns.5  Other  yEolisms,  no  doubt, 
once  existed  here  and  there  in  the  text  of  which  no  trace 
now  remains,  since  in  two  passages,  (j>\i\Le-ai  for  the  received 
6\< 'ipe-ai,6  and  iropcuXig  for  the  Aristarchean  irdp&tXtc,7  were 
read  by  Zenodotus  and  the  Venetian  Codex.  A fortunate 
chance  has  preserved  for  us  the  specifically  yEolic  title  o lavfi- 
vi/rijc  in  Od.  f)  258.  Several  other  yEolisms  may  further  be 
detected  in  the  poems  3 8 among  these  w'r,  by  the  side  of  the 
Ionic  dr,  is  the  most  noticeable.  In  the  Iliad  kev  occurs  121 
times  before  vowels,  78  times  before  consonants  ; ke  occurs 
145  times,  k 76  times,  x’  4 times,  e'ktokev  7 times,  eIctoke  18 
times,  e’iouk  3 times,  tig  kev  and  tig  ke  ii  times.  On  the  other 
hand,  dr  is  found  137  times,  and  the  compound  dr  kev  once.9 
Such  a compound  could  only  have  been  formed  when  all  sense 
of  the  original  meaning  of  kev  had  passed  away.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  best-known  yEolism  is  the  nominative  of  masculine 
nouns  of  the  first  declension,  like  vEtpeXriyEpera.  We  find  it 
almost  always  in  certain  stock  phrases  and  set  positions.  In 
ul-^ppra  10  the  form  has  been  half  Ionised  after  the  model  of 
ulx^prpg,  which  thrice  occurs  11  in  imitation  of  the  older  usage. 

1 II.  O 6S0 ; Od.  f 70.  7 Od.  n 256,  £ 30. 

3 II.  r 130  ; Od.  5 743.  * II.  A 268,  B 743. 

5 Namely,  &nfies  (II.  4>  432  ; Od.  t 303,  321,  x 55)  1 %“(")  twenty- 

one  times  ; (II.  A 59,  H 292,  378,  397,  K 346,  H 62,  2 268,  X 219, 
n 355  ; Od.  i 404,  K 209,  M 221,  X 73)  ; (Id  A 274,  335,  g 4S1, 

'V  469,  n 242;  Od.  <p  231)  ; ij/x/j. i(v)  seventeen  times;  vp.p.e  (II.  V 412  ; 
Od.  v 357,  0-407,  co  109). 

6 Od.  p 221.  7 II.  N 103,  P 20,  4>  573. 

8 ’A Aid  (Od.  f 130),  fiAAt/Sis  (Od.  ( 71,  369),  ixfivSts,  viratda  (five  times 
in  the  Iliad  alone),  iiraa-ainepoi  (always  after  the  first  trochee,  II.  A 383  ; 
Od.  it  366,  &C.),  axeiW,  airovpds,  Set ’m  (by  the  side  of  the  Ionic  Seat), 
ippevai  (instead  of  the  Ionic  etjuej/at,  forty  times  in  II.,  twenty-one  times 
in  Od.),  typriyopdai,  e/ci'x^M6*’- 

3 II.  N 127.  II.  E 197. 


11  II.  T 179,  P 58S  ; Od.  0 19. 
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This  has  also  been  the  case  in  rjxvTa  for  cnrv-a.'1  The  later 
Ionic  poets,  forgetting  the  origin  of  the  form,  identified  its 
termination  with  that  of  the  accusative  in  and  hence  we  find 
fvpvona  used  as  an  accusative  in  II.  A 498,  9 206,  IS  265,  () 
152,  O 98,  331.  The  grammarians  of  Alexandria  carried  the 
misconception  still  further,  and  Priscian  and  the  Scholiasts  lay 
down  that  such  words  are  indeclinable  and  may  be  used  in 
any  case  whatever. 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  are  irresistible. 
yEolic  lays  form  the  background  of  those  Ionic  poems  which 
we  call  Homer.  It  was  among  the  cities  of  Hiolis,  in  that  very 
Trojan  land  in  which  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  is  laid,  that  the  Greek 
Epic  first  grew  up.  From  the  hands  of  Hiolic  bards  it  passed 
into  those  of  their  Ionic  neighbours,  but  carrying  with  it 
memorials  and  evidences  of  its  origin.  Epithets  and  phrases 
that  had  become  part  of  the  rhapsodist’s  stock-in-trade  were 
interwoven  into  the  Ionic  versions  of  the  old  lays  ; the  proper 
names  and  the  legends  attached  to  them  were  handed  on  to 
the  new  schools  of  Homeridae ; and  here  and  there  an  ^Eolic 
word  or  form  was  retained  where  it  suited  the  metre  better 
than  its  Ionic  equivalent.  Philology  thus  confirms  the  tra- 
dition which  made  Smyrna  the  birthplace  of  Homer  and  the 
earliest  seat  of  Homeric  poetry,  and  is  confirmed  in  its  turn  by 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Iliad  which  localises  the  ‘ tale  divine  ’ 
of  ancient  Aryan  mythology  in  the  Troad.  It  was  there  that 
the  yEolic  fugitives  from  the  Dorians  had  to  wrest  a new  home 
for  themselves  from  the  hands  of  its  Asiatic  possessors. 

But  yEolisms  are  not  the  only  alien  elements  that  we  find 
in  Homer.  There  is  an  Attic  colouring  in  the  poems  as  well. 
So  strong,  indeed,  is  the  latter  that  Aristarchus  held  Homer 
to  have  been  an  Athenian,  and  Cobet  considers  the  poems  to 
have  been  partially  Atticised. 

We  must,  of  course,  be  on  our  guard  against  assuming  too 
hastily  that  a form  is  Attic  because  it  occurs  in  Attic  writers 
and  not  in  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus.  Attic  is  an  offshoot 
of  the  Ionic  dialect ; Old  Attic  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sister  of  Old  Ionic  ; and  it  would  only  be  natural  to  find 

1 ll.  H 3S4. 
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many  archaic  forms  in  New  Attic  which  have  been  lost  even  in 
Old  Ionic.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  did  not  exist  in  Old 
Ionic.  The  form  a vtwye,  for  example,  is  not  an  Atticism, 
but  an  Old  Ionicism.  Only  those  forms  and  words  must  be  ac- 
counted Atticisms  which  can  be  shown  by  Comparative  Philo- 
logy to  have  grown  up  subsequently  to  the  separation  of  the 
Attic  from  the  remaining  Ionic  dialects.  Forms  originating  in 
phonetic  decay  or  false  analogy  which  are  not  found  in  New 
Ionic  are  Attic  peculiarities,  the  growth  and  creation  of  Attic 
soil ; but  no  others.  Genuine  Atticisms,  however,  exist  in 
abundance  in  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Thus  we  have  the 
accusatives  Tuth/,1  Mtjkiotj/,2  'Olvaij,3  like  hpfj  in  Euripides;4 
Hen  used  about  200  times  in  place  of  the  older  Oedg  ; vu>  occur- 
ring twice,  <j<f)w  once,  once,5  and  ir<pi<n  fifty-five  times ; 

contracted  futures  like  icretel,  re\e T and  gopiui,  dyXnWiaOui  ; 6 
heterogen  aorists  like  eVeror  ; and  optatives  like  kmoyjiirig  with 

0 instead  of  e,  and  the  termination  dropped  in  the  third  person 
singular  7 (inripayoi  for  U7r£pi7xf,t'?[r])-8  Were  we  to  listen  to 
Professor  Paley,  the  list  of  Atticisms  might  not  only  be  largely 
extended,  but  also  be  referred  to  the  language  of  the  Periklean 
age.  Among  the  Atticisms  he  quotes  we  find  such  phrases  as 
ore  per — ore  Ce  j ol  cipcpt  Ilpt'a/ior,9  irap(if3dWeirdai 
Troieladcu  tt a~i?a  in  the  sense  of  ‘adopting/  11  eV<  Sajpcuv,  ‘while 
gifts  last/  12  like  pcr^pg  £7r/,13  TrepiSdadai  nroc,  ‘ to  wager/  14 
ctLnvt'iv  iv  di/>T},  ‘ to  take  an  early  dinner/  15  ekeIvoi,  in  the  sense 
of  ‘the  enemy,’ 16 /lu)  w<pe\\e  y ereo-Saq17  6 ai/ro?,18a  phrase  which 

1 II.  a 384.  2 II.  o 339.  3 Od.  r 136. 

4 Aik.  25.  Compare  Aristoph.  Acharn.  1 150.  5 Od.  5 62. 

6 II.  O 65,  T 104  ; A 161,  Od.  284  ; II.  B 389,  T 140,  K 331,  A 232, 

1 132,  274,  * 373,  Od.  n 230,  v 229  ; II.  K 331,  A 454,  2 133  ; Od.  0 546. 
The  contracted  futures  in  -iu>,  -tov/j.ai,  however,  occur  eleven  times  in 
Herodotus. 

7 See  II.  I 284,  142,  E 241;  II.  A 838.  Herodotus,  however,  has 
Ivioi  (vii.  6). 


3 Od.  | 184  ; II.  E 107 ; Od.  p 317. 


9 II.  r 146. 
13  II.  I 602. 
15  Od.  p 176. 


10  II.  I 322. 
13  II.  P 368. 
10  II.  2 1 88. 


» II.  I 495- 

14  II.  ¥ 485  ; Od.  + 78. 
17  II  P 686. 


13  II.  z 391 ; Od.  1)  55,  326,  &c. 
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certainly  has  a very  modern  ring  about  it.  Equally  striking  are 
some  of  his  instances  of  single  words,  as,  for  example,  /cara- 
ctjfxofiopijaai,  where  Kara  has  its  peculiarly  Attic  sense,1  ettecwke 
in  the  sense  given  to  it  by  Attic  law,2  ai'afandcu  with  the  mean- 
ing of  ‘reckoning/3  tOeXorTtjpEt;,*  Ivve-o,3  di)p  in  the  sense 
of  ‘air,’  not,  as  in  Old  Ionic,  of  ‘mist,’6  aAAore  for  iviore, 
<nrovbfj  for  poXic,  a'lHwg  for  deiKwcP  iirirpctc,  dpioder,  acrcra,8 
cijffer  for  tfh'j/crtr,9  yerralnQ  in  the  sense  of  ‘ legitimate,’ 10 
dXXolog,  drrnKiQ,  ctkotioq  ‘illegitimate,’11  ETTibovrai,12  and  iraX- 
Um.13  The  use  of  the  old  demonstrative  pronoun  as  an 
article  also  points  to  a comparatively  late  date,14  and  the  same 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  verbal  forms  in  -afar  and 
like  7ra7rn-a£eu',  /ietokXci^eiv,  ou  oitotciDiv,  vewtcl^eiv  and  cheapen' 
(which  reminds  us  of  the  Athenian  law-courts),  or  epari^Eiv, 
dri^Eir,  KEXtjri^Eiv,  dXEyiDir,  /j.EyaXt(Ecrdnt .15  Perhaps  Mr.  Paley 
goes  too  far  when  he  claims  a philosophic  origin  for  such 
Homeric  verbs  as  acbpaivEiv,  ceiXuivelv,  fKopairELV , ^aXsTra ivEir, 
fiapyah’Eiv , bpiiaivEir,  OaxifiatVEiy,  fiEVEaiviiv , kvCciu  elv,  though 

we  should  have  expected  to  meet  with  them  in  Theophrastus, 
rather  than  in  Old  Ionic  poems  addressed  to  a popular  audience. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  Attic  colouring.  Some 
of  the  Atticisms  are  probably  due  to  the  belief  of  Aristarchus 
in  the  Attic  birth  of  Homer  ; indeed,  we  know  that  in  certain 
passages  where  he  adopted  an  Attic  form  the  readings  of  Zeno- 
dotus  were  different.  Others,  again,  may  be  explained  by  early 
errors  on  the  part  of  copyists.  But  the  greater  number  admits 
of  but  one  interpretation.  The  Homeric  poems,  as  we  have 
them,  must  have  passed  through  Attic  hands,  and  undergone  an 
Attic  recension.  Nor  is  this  at  variance  with  what  we  know  of 
their  history.  The  pseudo-Platonic  Hipparchus  ascribes  to 
Hipparchus  an  edition  or  redaction  of  Homer  which  later 
writers,  Cicero,  Josephus  and  Pausanias,  ascribe  to  Peisistra- 


I II.  2 301.  2 II.  1 148. 

4 Od.  0 292.  5 Od.  5 76. 

7 II.  X 336.  8 II.  K 208,  &c. 

10  II.  E 253.  11  II.  Z 24.  ,2  II.  V 559. 

II  As  in  II.  T 55,  Z 201,  K 11,  2 10,  T 320,  4*  526,  X 59,  ¥ 295. 

11  [The  old  verb  iafil£*iv  disproves  ibis.- — M.] 


3 Od.  7 245. 
6 II.  H 2SS. 

9 II.  2 IOO. 

13  P- ^ 3. 
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tv«s.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  public  library  Peisistratus 
founded  was  without  copies  of  Homer,  or  that  when  one  of  his 
editors  was  convicted  of  altering  and  interpolating  documents 
so  sacred  as  the  Oracles  of  Musseus,1  the  old  epic  literature 
would  have  been  treated  more  reverently.  Solon  is  accused  of 
inserting  certain  passages  in  Homer  in  order  to  glorify  the 
Athenians,  and  this  accusation  of  itself  implies  a consciousness 
of  the  Attic  origin  of  some  parts  of  the  poems.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  Mr.  Paley  may  be  right  in  referring  some  of  the 
Atticisms  he  has  enumerated  to  so  late  a period  as  the  Peri- 
klean  age,  since  it  is  hard  to  see  in  Od.  81  an  allusion  to  any 
other  building  than  the  Erechtheum,  which  was  erected  about 
the  year  432  b.c.  At  any  rate  there  is  plain  proof  that  the  Ho- 
meric poems  underwent  a process  of  manipulation  in  Attica,  at 
how  late  or  early  a time  this  process  terminated  must  remain 
undecided. 

It  must  now  be  quite  clear  that  the  language  of  the  poems 
is  an  artificial  one,  a sort  of  curious  mosaic  in  which  archaisms 
and  modernisms,  fragments  of  ./Eolic,  Attic  and  Ionic  are  em- 
bedded side  by  side.  It  testifies  to  slow  growth  among  guilds 
of  professional  poets  who  received  from  their  predecessors  a 
series  of  stock  subjects,  a stock  mode  of  treating  them,  and  a 
body  of  traditional  words  and  phrases.  This  fact  is  confirmed 
though  further  confirmation  is  not  needful — by  the  occur- 
rence in  Homer  of  words  and  forms  which  are  the  product  of 
false  analogy,  and  owe  their  existence  to  the  misinterpretation 
of  the  older  part  of  the  Homeric  language. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  some  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  so  numerous  are  the  examples  of  such  erroneous  forma- 
tions in  Homer,  that  it  is  easy  to  find  illustrations  of  them.  In 
some  cases  we  can  actually  see  the  process  of  creation,  as  it 
were,  going  on.  Thus  in  Od.  v 95  we  read  : iv  U Opovoi 
repi  roixov  tpVpiZar  tvtt a mu  ei’Oa.  Here  epiipeharo  is  a per- 
fectly normal  Ionic  formation  from  the  root  of  ipticw  ; the 
dental  belongs  to  the  root,  and  accordingly  appears  in  all  the 
other  tenses  of  the  verb.  But  a few  lines  before  (86)  we  have 
another  verse,  which  is  evidently  formed  on  the  model  of  the 

1 See  Hell.  vii.  6. 
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one  just  quoted,  and  only  differs  from  the  latter  half  of  it  in 
Substituting  tAjyXeoaro  for  EptfpttuTo.  KA rfXicuro,  however,  is 

etymologically  and  grammatically  an  impossible  form  ; 'the 
present  tense  is  iXuvvw  and  the  root  is  lav,  with  no  trace  of 
either  a dental  or  a vowel  e.  The  word,  in  fact,  is  due  to  the 
false  analogy  of  ipppiharo  and  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
archaic  pluperfect  form.  In  the  Odyssey,1 *  again,  we  find  a 
verse  which  can  only  be  explained  as  the  creation  of  false 
analogy.  The  translation,  ‘ seals,  the  offspring  of  the  sea- 
foam,’  gives  a radically  wrong  sense  to  both  ve?roSeg  and 
(tA otrvSrq.  The  last  word  is  a compound  of  dAc  and  avSv,',.  an 
old  Ionic  feminine,  answering  to  a Sanskrit  sun-ya  (from  the 
root  su,  ‘ to  beget  ’),  and  signifying  ‘ daughter’  or  ‘ offspring.’ 
The  Sanskrit  sun-ya  (by  the  side  of  the  masculine  sunas,  ‘ son  ’) 
would  have  been  represented  in  Old  Ionic  by  awyi],  but  th zyod 
after  first  developing  a dental,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in 
Greek,  disappeared,  leaving  awSp,  and  by  metathesis  over!,. 
Some  early  ‘ Homeric  ’ verse,  now  lost,  must  have  once  existed 
in  which  the  seals  were  called  vettoczq  ciXo&vlii’cti , Tootless  off- 
spring of  the  sea,’  vlTrohg  (or  rather  vriiroSeg)  'l  being  a com- 
pound of  noiig  and  the  same  negative  that  we  meet  with  in 
rr)icepB>)g  or  the  Latin  nefas.  The  second  part  of  the  epithet, 
however,  came  to  be  misinterpreted  ; aXoauSrr]  was  divided 
into  the  genitive  aXog,  and  the  non-existent  vlv-p,  which  the 
rhapsodists  connected  with  vdwp  and  v^cippg,  and  the  change  of 
meaning  was  complete.  It  only  remained  to  explain  riiroceg, 
which,  now  that  its  substantive  had  been  turned  into  a genitive, 
necessarily  signified  ‘offspring,’  and  this  was  easily  done  by 
reterring  it  to  uil^iog.  The  superfluous  dental  did  not  trouble 
the  etymological  consciences  of  the  Homeric  poets.  it  is 
probable  that  this  passage  of  the  Odyssey  was  not  the  only 
place  in  Homeric  literature  in  which  the  mistaken  use  of 
riwoceg  occurred,  since  we  find  both  Kallimachus  3 and  Theo- 
kritus 4 employing  the  word  in  the  same  sense. 

1 S 404  : afi<p]  Sf  fj.iv  tpiiKat  veiroSei  na\ris  a\o<r liSviji, 

■ The  shortened  form  would  belong  to  the  New  Ionic  period. 

3 A K €ios  'TWl^ov  veirovs. 

4 xvii.  25  : ada.va.T01  tie  Ka\*vpra  iui  vtrrodes 
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Two  other  instances  of  false  analogy  may  be  quoted,  which 
will  show  even  more  clearly  the  artificial  character  of  the 
Homeric  dialect  In  II.  Z 289  the  loss  of  the  digamma 
caused  some  rhapsodist  or  scribe  to  alter  the  original  phrase 
ttettXoi,  7ra^j7roiK'i\a  /ipya  ywaucivy  into  ttettXoi  irapTviHKiXcn, 
ipya  ywaixln’,  and  this  corrupt  reading  has  been  imitated  by 
the  author  of  Od.  o 105,  where  we  have  -rr eVXoi  irapTroiniXot, 
o'iir  Kn/xei’  avrf].  A similar  blunder  occurs  in  II.  £2  6,  a 
verse,  it  is  fair  to  state,  which  was  rejected  by  Aristophanes  and 
Aristarchus  themselves.  Here  the  impossible  form  avbpoTrjra 
originates  in  the  corrupt  reading  of  II.  n S57  and  X 363, 
where  Clemm  has  restored  hporijra  (for  vcporrira  as  cpwip  for 
rrpwxL). 

Perhaps  one  of  the  oddest  of  these  new  creations  of  the 
Homeric  poets  is  the  adjective  tor,  ‘ one,’  in  II.  Z 42 2. 1 From 
the  root  aep,  the  Greeks  had  formed  a numeral  ‘ one,’  which  was 
declined  in  the  nominative  cnpg,  atpia,  rrep.  By  the  ordinary 
phonetic  laws  of  the  language  these  finally  became  etc,  pia  (for 
rrptn),  ev,  and  in  epic  p la  sometimes  lost  its  initial  consonant 
like  some  other  words  (e.g.  Xsifiw,  yaui).  Then  came  the  mis- 
conception of  later  composers.  The  feminine  ta  was  supposed 
to  be  an  adjective  declined  like  ripaoc,  and  hence  the  monstrous 
iu>  instead  of  li  t. 

The  intensive  u\n  has  arisen  in  much  the  same  way.  The 
root  of  e\u>  could  never  of  itself  have  passed  into  the  meaning 
given  to  oxa  > it  was  oniy  in  combination  with  If  (as  in 
that  it  was  able  to  acquire  an  intensive  or  superlative  sense. 
But  there  must  have  been  some  passage  or  passages  in  which 
the  rhapsodists  divided  the  compound  l'£oxa  in  an  incorrect 
way,  assigning  !£  to  the  verb  of  the  sentence  by  supposing 
that  in  the  obsolete  dialect  of  early  Ionia  l'>xa  alone  meant 
‘ very.’  Hence  the  numerous  passages  in  which  it  is  used 
in  this  sense.  If  Mr.  Paley  is  right,  vnippopu 8 has  had  a 
similar  origin,  being  formed  after  the  analogy  of  such  Attic 
compounds  as  -irnpuXoyoc  or  uvaXoyov. 

The  same  scholar  has  pointed  out  a passage  3 in  which  the 


1 ot  uev  vdi'Tes  1 (jl  klov  tffxaTi  ''A’iSos  etcrw.  5 II.  B 1 5 J. 

3 II.  K 466  : Se'eAoi'  8’  ciri  a?]ua  tO”xev, 
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adjective  litXov  (=oi/Aoj')  is  used  as  if  it  were  a substantive 
with  the  meaning  of  ‘ mark.'  This  mistake  could  only  have 
been  made  after  the  contraction  of  the  original  IthXog  through 
cilXog  into  the  New  Ionic  cijXog  and  a forgetfulness  that  the  two 
words  were  really  the  same.1  Another  example  of  the  same 
kind  is  the  use  of  ayyeXipg,  the  genitive  of  ayytXiri,  as  a mas- 
culine nominative  meaning  ‘ messenger.’ 2 A passage  must  have 
occurred  in  the  traditionary  lays  in  which  the  form  of  the  sen- 
tence rendered  the  blunder  possible,  and  since  the  primitive 
alpha  of  the  termination  had  already  become  eta,  the  passage 
in  question  would  have  been  of  later  date  than  the  separation 
of  the  Attic  dialect  from  the  Ionic  stock.3  Other  instances  of 
similar  blundering  that  may  be  quoted  are  the  confusion  of 
XT’J'b  the  accusative  of  the  substantive  \tpr\c,  with  the  com- 
parative xTe“"a,4  and  the  use  of  nX .teg,  ‘full.’  as  -Xttoi  t<,5 
‘ more.’ 

Of  a somewhat  different  character  are  the  false  presents  fi™, 
TT«pevyu),  hvuyio,  Trefpabu),  &c.  from  the  perfects  eLa  (=«W-«), 
-netyevya,  a rwya,  Trep/mbn,  which  had  come  to  be  employed  in  a 
present  sense,  or  the  false  futures  xpcua/m'icrw,  Tre-nd/jaw,  iriant'iow 
(like  Ibi'irru)  in  Theoc.  3,  37)  from  the  aorist  infinitives 
7reTri0eiy,  ivLcrntiv,  &c.,  which  were  confounded  with  the  present 
infinitives  of  contracted  verbs  in  -ew.  The  contraction  they 
imply  indicates  the  late  date  at  which  they  were  coined,  and 
they  point  to  a belief  that  the  forms  of  the  Epic  dialect  were 
so  far  removed  from  those  of  the  dialect  of  everyday  life  as  to 
admit  among  them  almost  any  new  coinage  which  suited  the 
metre  and  had  an  archaic  ring. 

1 Ae'eAov  is  the  same  word  as  the  second  part  of  the  compound  epithet 
fv-SeieAos,  where  we  ought  certainly  to  read  ev-SrieAos.  In  the  latter,  how- 
ever, the  first  syllable  remains  long  by  way  of  compensating  for  the  loss  ol 
the  digamma,  whereas  in  Se'eA ov  it  has  been  shortened  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  habit  of  New  Ionic. 

2 11.  r 206,  N 252,  O 640. 

s Since  the  Attic  dialect  retains  the  original  alpha. 

4 II.  A 400. 

1 II.  B 129,  A 395  : t htraov  Xy <i  <pT)fu  irA (as  (u/j.fvau  vTai  ’A \ aiav 
Tpuiu’i/  • otuyoi  Si  TTffjl  wAfts  T]e  ywahcfs. 
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To  the  same  belief  must  be  ascribed  many  of  the  other 
products  of  false  analogy  in  Homer.  Thus  nineteen  aorist 
infinitives  in  -ear  which  stand  for  -syuv  are  found  in  the 
poems  1 which  are  erroneously  formed  after  the  model  of  the 
uncontracted  present  infinitives  of  verbs  in  -tut.  Curtius  has 
shown  from  a comparison  of  the  forms  of  the  infinitive  in 
Ionic,  Doric,  and  Hiolic  that  <pepeLv  represents  an  original 
(ptpt-fev,  which  in  Ionic  became  successively  ipepeer  and  <ptpei  v 
(for  <f>epE~tr),  so  that  the  first  e of  the  Homeric  forms  in  -hiv  is 
historically  false.2  Thus,  again,  the  futures  dpvw  from  urvru,3 
epuw*  and  errarvu),5  are  modelled  upon  the  Atticising  futures  of 
verbal  stems  in  -s,  which  primitively  had  a double  sigma  in  this 
tense,  afterwards  in  New  Ionic  dropped  one  of  them,  and  finally 
lost  both.  Thus,  too,  the  form  ciSolada,6  from  the  root  da,  is  a 
mere  imitation  of  olada  for  old-da  from  the  root  vid,  the  sibilant 
being  erroneously  imagined  to  be  part  of  the  second  person 
ending  in  the  archaic  Epic  dialect  ;7  the  compounds  Waiyerpe,8 
yvi'ai/uat'f'ic,0  are  due  to  the  analogy  of  Ov/Saiyerr/G,  where  alone 
the  locative  0??/3<u  is  right ; and  the  so-called  diectasis  or 
resolution  of  vowels,  which  is  so  frequently  resorted  to  for  help- 
ing out  the  metre,  has  been  proved  by  Mangold  and  Wacker- 
nagel’s  researches  to  be  an  affected  archaism.  ’EAoWt,  for 
example,  in  II.  N 315,  Od.  r?  319,  is  a false  resolution  of  the 
contracted  e\w<n  of  Herodotus,  iepepbu>,  in  11.  II  83,  of  the 
KpepupEv  which  we  find  in  the  Plutus 10  of  Aristophanes.  Forms 

like  yarowcrai,  //jSoiovrtc,  opotpre,  yodun-ra,  aiTtouvro,  d\6m,  7 rpw- 
ore c and  dounog  are  grammatically  and  phonetically  impos- 
sible. According  to  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  Ionic  dialect,  the 
middle  stage  between  opau>  and  bpu>  is  bpeu>,  not  bpow,  and  die 
theory  of  an  assimilation  of  the  vowels  is  set  aside  by  the  in- 
variable usage  of  Ionic  authors  and  of  the  Epic  dialect  itself, 

1 Ex.  gr.  II.  A 263,  2 51 1,  T 15,  V 467,  n 608;  Od.  a 59,  e 349, 

‘ 137,  232,  fi  446,  T 477,  x 437- 

2 The  infinitive  in  -eeiv  is  found  thrice  in  Hesiod’s  Shield ; never  in  the 
Works  and  Days,  or  in  the  elegiac  writers. 

3 II.  A 56,  A 365.  4 II.  A 454,  O 351,  X 67. 

* Od.  <p  97,  127,  174.  e ji_  T 2J0. 

T Similarly  we  find  exenrfla  and  <t>i\ei(r8a  in  Sappho,  which  made  ihe 
grammarians  fancy  the  form  to  be  an  TEoIic  one. 

8 Ou.  £ 203.  9 //.  r 39. 
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except  in  the  limited  number  of  cases  under  consideration. 
Moreover,  ov  and  9 could  not  become  w,  much  less  could  o do 
so.  The  whole  set  of  forms  is  the  creation  of  rhapsodists  and 
scribes  endeavouring  to  restore  the  metre  of  lines  which  the 
contraction  of  two  short  syllables,  the  loss  of  the  digamma,  or 
the  decay  of  some  other  peculiarity  of  early  pronunciation,  had 
violated,  and  who  looked  for  the  means  of  effecting  this  to  the 
supposed  analogy  of  other  old  words. 

If  further  proof  is  wanted  of  the  artificial  nature  of  the 
Homeric  dialect,  it  would  be  found  in  two  facts.  The  first  of 
these  is  that  the  parallel  forms  of  various  date  and  origin  which 
coexist  in  the  poems  are  generally  of  different  metrical  quantity, 
and  accordingly  highly  convenient  for  the  verse-maker’s  pur- 
poses. Thus  the  yEolic  'tppErcu  serves  as  a dactyl,  Ifitvai  as 
an  anapaest,  'ifi/xer  as  a trochee,  if ptv  as  a pyrrhic,  and  eT vai  as  a 
spondee,  and  it  is  plainly  metrical  necessities  that  have  pre- 
served the  yEolic  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns.  The  second 
fact  is  that  short  syllables  are  lengthened  where  too  many  come 
together  to  allow  the  word  in  which  they  occur  to  be  otherwise 
used  in  the  hexameter.  Hence  it  is  that  the  first  syllable  of 
adavciTOQ  is  always  long,  that  v\p9pE<ptoQ  is  the  genitive  of 
vxpEpetJ^c,  that  uop  has  a in  dissyllabic  forms  and  « in  trisyllabic 
ones,  and  that  we  find  indifferently  dwEipi'Tioz  and  aTrepetaiog, 
pE\an  and  fXEiXan.1  Hence,  too,  we  find  Kvaros,  nvarcnrpuipoc, 
and  KvavwTriSy  but  kvuveoq,  nuni'CTTE^a,  nixt iwr£7r/\o£,  and  nOayo- 

^(iirrjc.2 

The  long  vowels  and  diphthongs  by  which  the  lengthened 
quantity  of  these  naturally  short  syllables  is  pointed  out  in 
writing  are  due  to  the  scribes,  and  are  probably  of  late  date. 
How  modern  the  manuscripts  were  which  Aristarchus  had 
before  him  is  shown,  as  Giese  has  remarked,  by  his  uncertainty 
regarding  the  insertion  of  the  aspirate  except  where  it  was  indi- 
cated by  an  elision.  The  alterations  made  in  the  text  by  the 
scribes  both  of  the  Alexandrine  and  of  an  earlier  period  were 
numerous  and  sometimes  revolutionary.  No  doubt  of  this  can 

1 ll.  n 79. 

2 So,  also,  trv&oo-ia  ( Od . { 101),  ’diroveeirdai,  i)Trepo-irevci>  (Sanskrit 
Spiff  a),  yivepous,  Sir]V€K-l)s,  ei\drivos,  Oe/uel\ia  (//.  NK  255)1  e'tavis  [//•  n 9), 
a7K)ij5(n  [Od  w 2lS),  eiaoivis,  fipto'u),  'd.Kd,ucnos,  Si C. 
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remain  after  the  labours  of  Nauck,  Cobet,  and  Wackernagel. 
The  hiatus  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  digamma  was  mended  in 
various  ways.  Sometimes  o’  is  inserted,1  sometimes  r’,2  some- 
times re,3  sometimes  S’ 4 * sometimes  y or  ye,®  sometimes  a’.6 
At  other  times  the  plural  takes  the  place  of  the  dual  (as  II.  Y 
371,  372,  for  \e~ipe  Pefouce),  or  the  vocative  the  place  of  the 
nominative  used  vocatively,  as  in  II.  T 277. 7 New  forms, 
again,  are  substituted  for  older  ones,  as  in  II.  N 107,  where 
Zenodotus  and  Aristophanes  preserve  the  older  reading  vvv  Se 
fVae  ttoXioq  corrupted  into  vvv  S'  'Uadev  no Xiog  in  the  MSS.  of 
Aristarchus,  and  the  words  of  a verse  may  even  be  transposed 
or  changed,  as  when  8 crrfj  Se  ndpoiB’  'inniov  SrjriiTb:up.EroQ  is  turned 
into  (TT7]  S’  innwv  npondpoitie'  SeSi(rt:6iJ.£vog  or  roiovoe  fiSov  into 
Tuiovrov  'iSor.9  A frequent  source  of  error  has  been  the  con- 
traction of  short  syllables  during  the  age  of  Attic  influence, 
resulting  in  various  corruptions  of  the  text  in  order  to  restore 
the  violated  metre.  Equally  frequent  has  been  the  misreading 
of  the  older  MSS.  in  which  E represented  both  >>  and  el  as  well 
as  f,  and  O w and  ov  as  well  as  0.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  often  far  from  easy  to  distinguish  false  forms  which 
have  arisen  from  the  mistakes  of  the  later  copyists  and  critics 
from  those  which  belonged  to  the  older  period  of  oral  recita- 
tion. In  many  cases  we  shall  never  be  able  to  determine  with 
accuracy  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a corruption  of  the 
written  text  or  with  a product  of  the  age  before  the  poems 
were  first  written  down. 

About  one  point,  however,  there  need  be  no  hesitation. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Homer  words  which  in  Doric  have  k 
from  an  original  kw  (Latin  qu)  appear  with  n,  never  k.  Thus 
we  find  cinuic,  7r iuc,  7r ov,  7 To?,  &c.  Yet  we  know  both  from  in- 
scriptions and  the  MSS.  of  Kallinos,  Mimnermus,  and  He- 

1 II.  B 342,  A 467.  2 11.  E 467,  S 348  ; Oii.  0 401. 

3 /<•  I 379.  M 162  ; Od.  a 41,  0 507. 

4 II.  A 509,  A 792,  M 4x2,  O 403  ; Od.  0 332,  7 216,  S 556. 

5 II.  A 548  ; Od.  a 233.  8 II.  A 64,  T 250. 

7 An  instance  is  quoted  by  Hoffmann  from  11.  B 8,  where  for  ov\t 

bt-fipe  we  should  read  ovAos. 

* Od.  o 150. 
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rodotus,  that  the  New  Ionic  still  preserved  the  older  k up  to 
the  fourth  century  b.c.  It  is  difficult  to  ascribe  the  change  of 
spelling  to  the  Atticising  influence  discussed  above,  since  the 
latter  would  not  well  explain  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
change  has  been  carried  out.  The  change  is  rather  the  work 
of  the  copyists  of  a later  day,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the 
theory  that  Homer  was  of  Attic  birth.  Quite  parallel  is  the 
appearance  of  an  aspirated  letter  in  many  words  which  retained 
the  simple  tenuis  in  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus  and  the  inscrip- 
tions. An  instance  of  this  is  cie'xo^cu  in  the  place  of  <5eco/uat. 

The  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  a close  examination  of 
the  language  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  make  it  almost 
superfluous  to  refer  to  the  question  whether  these  two  works 
were  the  production  of  one  author  or  of  two.  Since,  however, 
the  question  is  even  now  keenly  debated,  it  is  as  well  to  see 
what  light  can  be  thrown  upon  it  by  the  language  of  the  poems. 
Though  this  has  shown  us  that  the  national  Epic  of  ancient 
Greece,  like  the  national  Epics  of  all  other  peoples — the  Maha- 
bharata  of  India,  the  Edda  of  Scandinavia,  the  Nibelungen  Lied 
of  Germany,  the  Kalevala  of  the  Finns — grew  up  slowly  and 
gradually,  passing  through  the  mouths  of  numberless  genera- 
tions and  schools  of  poets  and  reciters,  and  assuming  new 
forms  among  each  ; nevertheless  there  must  have  been  definite 
individuals  to  whom  the  arrangement  and  grouping  of  this 
traditional  matter  was  due,  to  whom,  in  fact,  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  the  Thebais  and  the  Kypria,  the  Lesser  Iliad  and  the 
other  specimens  of  Epic  literature,  as  separate  poems,  owed 
their  origin.  We  know  that  the  last  line  of  the  Iliad  is  but  the 
protasis  of  which  the  first  line  of  the  ^Ethiopis  formed  the 
apodosis,  and  that  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  1 appeals  to  the 
Muses  to  relate  to  him  ‘ also  ’ as  to  others  who  had  gone  before 
the  adventures  of  the  Greek  heroes  on  their  return  from  Troy. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  some  principle  was  adopted  in  cutting 
off  one  portion  of  the  mass  of  Epic  matter  from  another,  in 
throwing  it,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  shape  of  a single  indepen- 
dent poem.  But  a merely  superficial  reading  will  convince 
most  people  that  there  is  a very  decided  difference  of  tone  and 

1 a.  10,  The  neglect  of  the  digamma  in  this  line  should  be  noted. 
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manner  between  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  that  the  Odyssey 
is  a much  more  artificial  composition  than  the  Iliad,  and 
breathes  the  spirit  of  a more  modern  age.  And  this  impression 
is  borne  out  by  differences  in  the  language  of  the  two  poems. 
There  are  about  130  words  found  only  in  the  Iliad,  and  about 
120  found  only  in  the  Odyssey,  and  among  the  latter  occur  not 
only  abstract  nouns  like  auippa,  ■xpfi/xa,  popipri,  apiO/ioc,  ei 
yaXrivr],  but  words  which  denote  a distinct  advance  in  wealth 
and  luxury,  such  as  hypLovpyoc,  li<riroivayKoiro'i}i)XEKTpov.  The 
usage  of  certain  words,  too,  differs  in  the  two  poems,  implying 
that  a different  hand  has  manipulated  the  old  traditionary 
materials  in  the  two  cases.  Thus  different  epithets  are  em- 
ployed for  the  same  object,  or,  what  is  more  significant,  the 
same  epithet  is  employed  in  different  senses.  A atynwv  and 
oXoufpwr,  for  instance,  are  ‘baleful  ’ in  the  Iliad,  ‘crafty’  in  the 
Odyssey,  evmkXos  is  used  only  of  the  shield  with  the  meaning 
of ‘round’ in  the  Iliad,  of  the  chariot  with  the  meaning  of 
‘ well-wheeled  ’ in  the  Odyssey.  Similarly  fiovXi)<popoQ  is  an 
epithet  of  princes  in  the  Iliad,  of  the  ayopa  in  the  more  demo- 
cratic Odyssey.  So,  too,  the  same  word  has  different  significa- 
tions. In  the  Iliad  kXeiq  is  ‘ a collar-bone  ’ ; farm'ip  ‘ a warrior’s 
belt’;  Xofoi;,  ‘a  neck’;  yyepwi’,  ‘a  chief’;  /ioiXoc,  ‘the  moil 
of  war’ ; tpig,  ‘ the  battle-strife  ’ ; kciXew,  ‘ to  call  ’ ; Koirpiu),  ‘ to 
marshal.’  In  the  Odyssey  the  same  words  mean  ‘ key,’  ‘ swine- 
herd’s belt,’  ‘ridge,’  ‘guide,’  ‘struggle,’  ‘rivalry,’  ‘invite,’  and  ‘to 
set  huntsmen  ’ ; the  accusative  of  epic  in  the  latter  poem  being 
the  analogic  tpiv  of  the  Attic  dialect.  Differences,  again, 
appear  in  the  use  even  of  words  like  e^oWo-w,  which  always 
denotes  place  in  the  Iliad,  time  in  the  Odyssey,  or  in  the  expres- 
sion of  an  idea  like  that  of  the  preposition  ‘by  means  of,’ 
which  is  represented  by  eVjjti  in  the  Iliad,  by  tdrr/rt  in  the 
Odyssey  (and  Iliad).  It  is,  perhaps,  of  little  moment  that  the 
later  analogic  comparative  of  < piX<k ■,  <j>iXTepoc,  is  found  only  once 
in  Odyssey,  (piXiw  >-  being  alone  employed  in  the  Odyssey;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  overlook  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  the  contracted  form  of  napet,  Trap,  occurs  before  the 

1 So  oijvopa,  which  frequently  appears  in  the  Odyssey,  is  found  only 
twice  in  the  Iliad  (r  235,  P 260). 
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letters  y,  £,  l,  a and  r only  in  the  Iliad,  and  before  k and  pi 
only  in  the  Odyssey.  We  seem  here  referred  to  a difference  of 
usage  on  the  part  of  the  poet  or  redactor,  or  whatever  else  we 
choose  to  term  him,  which  points  further  to  a difference  of 
personality.  Whether  or  not,  however,  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
and  of  the  Odyssey  was  one  and  the  same  individual  is  of  small 
consequence ; in  any  case  he  has  been  proved  by  the  sure 
evidence  of  philology  to  have  been  but  the  inheritor  of  other 
men’s  labours,  and,  like  Castren  and  Lonnrott  in  our  own  age, 
to  have  worked  up  the  materials  provided  by  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  a whole  nation.  It  was  to  this  spirit  and  genius  that 
the  old  Epic  of  Greece  was  due,  and  rightly,  therefore,  was  its 
creation  named  Homeros,  ‘ the  fitted  together.’  1 

1 "Ouijpos  is  actually  used  with  this  sense  by  Euripides  {Ale.  870),  who 
applies  it  to  the  marriage  bond.  The  form  of  the  name,  and  probably  its 
origin  also,  is  Ionic.  The  word  is  first  found  in  a doubtful  fragment  (xxxiv.) 
of  Hesiod.  The  statement  of  the  pseudo-Herodotean  Life  of  Homer  that 
the  word  signified  ‘blind’  in  the  Cumsean  dialect  must  be  a pure  fiction. 
G.  Curtius  and  Angermann  take  a slightly  different  view  of  the  original 
use  of  the  word  from  that  adopted  in  the  text.  The  former  says  : — * Sic 
fere  nomen  Homeri  esse  existimaverim,  ut  primum  poetre  inter  se  con- 
juncti  et  apti  op/ppoi  vocati  sint,  ii  deinde  gentis  sodalitio  inito  patronymi- 
enm  'OpeppfSai  nomen  acceperint,  postea  vero  ex  civilium  gentium  more 
eponymus  quidam  inventus  sit  "O/x-npos,  qui  gentis  potius  quam  suam  per- 
sonam sustineret.  Nam  similem  sane  in  modum  qui  a cantu  ev/xoAiroi 
vocati  erant  facti  sunt  Ev/uoAttiScu,  Eumolpidarum  autem  auctor  inventus 
est  Eumolpus.  Fiet  igitur  Homerus  nobis  auctor  vel  eponymus  poetarura 
gentilicia  communione  inter  se  conjunctorum  Ahnherr  der  Sdngerinnungen. 
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A BEL,  249 

Abu  Simbel  inscription,  27 
Achilleis,  54  sq.,  86 
Achilles,  19,  103 
Acusilaus,  132 
Adonis,  14 
Lilian,  177,  222 
/Eneas,  149 

/Eolic  forms  in  Homer  discussed,  68- 
69,  71,  and  Appendix,  passim 
Hiolic  school  of  poetry,  198  ; late 
specimens  in  Theocritus,  205 
/Eschines  (orator),  33 
/Eschylus,  15,  32,  58,  no,  124,  214, 
240,  246 

/Esop,  109,  no,  in 
sEthiopis,  103 
Agamemnon,  74,  87 
Agathocles  (flute-player),  234 
Agias  of  Trcezen,  103 
Ahrens,  i83 
A lylfiios,  130 

Alcaeus  (of  Lesbos),  27,  70,  115,  132, 
193,  198  sq.,  205 
Alcaeus  (of  Messene),  137 
Alcibiades,  234 

Aleman,  31,  184,  185,  188-192,  202, 
204,  221 

— his  papyrus  fragment  cited,  188  sq. 
Aldus,  41,  43 

Alexander  the  Great,  209,  226,  235 
Alexandria,  259 
Alexandrian  school,  35  sq. 
Alexandrine  epoch,  7 
Alkidamas,  23,  134,  135 
Althorp  library,  109 
Amazons,  19 

Ambrosian  MSS.  (of  Odyssey),  42 
Ameis  (ed.  Odyssey  and  Theocritus), 
43 

Ammonius,  31 
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Amphidamas,  113,  115,  117 
Anacreon,  173  193,  203,  217 sq.,  227 
228 

Anacreontics  (false),  7,  219 
Ananius,  216 
Anaxagoras,  32,  143 
Andromache,  20,  50 
Anthology,  the,  7 
Antimachus  (of  Teos),  104 
Antimachus  (of  Colophon),  22,  31,  33, 
35.  57.  162,  163,  213 
Antimenidas,  27,  199 
Antioclius  of  Syracuse,  97-8 
Antiphanes,  9 
Antisigma,  37 
Antisthenes  (cynic),  33 
Aphrodite,  ode  to  (in  Eurip.  Phae~ 
than),  20 
Apion,  40 

Apollodorus  (flute-player),  234 
Apollonius  (Rhodius),  7,  33,  35,  128, 
132,  163  sq.,  190,  239 
Apollonius  (Sophista),  40 
Aratus  (poet),  33,  35 
Archias,  founder  of  Syracuse,  98 
Archilochus,  15,  24,  31,  70,  74,  76, 
103,  no,  112,  115,  131,  173,  174 
sq.,  198,  201,  216,  221 
Archytas,  189 

Arctinus,  67,  74,  95,  103,  105 
’ApyoAiica,  130 

Argonautica  of  Apollonius,  citations 
from,  166 

Argos,  the  Boeotian,  235 

Arion,  203,  221  sq. ; fragment  cited  222 

Ariphron,  253 

Aristarchus,  25,  33,  35  sq.,  203 
Aristeas’  ’Api/idaneia,  131 
Aristonicus  (grammaticus),  39 
Aristophanes  (of  Byzantium),  36,  37, 
38.  40.  59.  I2S.  131,  a°3 
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Aristophanes  (comicus),  40,  no 
Aristotle,  10  (on  Orphic  poems),  17, 
(on  Peisistratus),  28,  31,  33  (Ho- 
meric studies),  40,  76,  80,  99,  104, 
105  (on  the  Cyclic  poets),  119,  121 
(on  Stesichorus),  135,  140,  196,  213, 
253 

Aristoxenus,  180,  236 
Arnold,  Mr.  M.,  44,  144 
Artemisia,  106 
Artemon,  2x8 
Ascra,  114 

Asius  (epicus),  130,  161 
Asterisk  (as  critical  mark),  37 
Athenceus,  78,  102, 161,  189,  195,  217, 
253 

Athenagoras,  216 
Athenio,  the  sculptor,  2x6 
’Ader-fi<ns,  36,  38 
AuAtjti Krf  and  av\cxi5iKij,  186 
Autenrieth,  43 


BABRIUS,  iii,  216 

Bacchylides,  31  ; cited,  251, 
254-6 

Bacon,  Lord,  144 
Bakis,  14 
Barnes,  j. , 43 

Batrachomyoviachia , 106  sq. 
Baumeister,  106,  108,  109,  148,  159 
Baumlein,  59 
Bekker,  41,  43,  212 
Bellerophon,  19 
Bergier,  137 

Bergk,  Theodor  [Hist.  Greek  Lit.), 
5,  12,  14,  17,  20,  26,  27(011  Homer), 
5°.  5B  59>  60,  61,  78,  112,  118 
[FLO. ),  174, 179,  181,  187,  191,  202, 
209,  211,  212,  213,  215,  217,  219, 
220,  225,  231,  233,  234,  236,  240, 
249.  253 
Bernays,  j. , 44 

Bernhardy  [Hist.  Greek  Lit.),  5,  17, 
29,  50,  105,  132,  181,  252 
Bias,  197,  21 1,  223 
Bible  of  the  Greeks,  Homer,  34 
Bindseil,  H.,  249  (concordance  of 
Pindar) 

Blackie,  Prof.  J.  S.  ,45 
Blass,  Dr.  F. , 181,  191,  202,  &c. 
Boeckh,  234,  235,  236,  249 
Boehme,  144 
Bceotia,  112 

Boeotian  School  of  Hesiod,  26 
Boissonade,  in 
Bonitz,  51,  61,  62,  92 


CIT 

Rothe,  109 
Brandreth,  45 

Brevia  (or  Didymic)  Scholia  on 
Homer,  41 
Brunck,  213 
Bucolic  poetry,  3,  7 
Bunbury,  Mr.  (Geography  of  An- 
cients), 97 

Bupalus,  die  sculptor,  216 
Burnouf,  Emile,  xi,  92,  127,  200 
Bury,  Prof. , 240,  249 
Busolt  [Griech.  Gesch.),  97 
Butcher,  Mr.  (trans.  Odyssey),  44,  45 
Buttmann,  42 
Byron,  110,  170 


ADMEAN  Letters,  11 
Caligula,  depreciated  Homer,  34 
Callimachus,  7,  102,  111,  154,  159, 
163,  164,  215,  240 

Callinus,  72,  95,  173,  176,  177,  181, 
211 

Callistratus,  37 
Calydon,  the  boar  hunt  of,  18 
Calypso,  19 
Camerarius,  43,  212 
Catalogue  in  the  Biad,  9,  25,  86 
Catalogue  of  Fair  Women,  18 
Cavalotti,  Felix  (ed.  Tyrtceus),  181 
Centaurs,  19 
Centones  Homerici,  170 
Cercops,  74,  130,  132 
Chalcondylas,  43 
Chapman,  44,  45,  109,  137 
Chappell,  Mr.  Wm.  [History  of 
Music),  175,  183,  187 
Characters  of  the  Iliad,  2 
Charaxus,  199 
Charites  of  Orchomenos,  12 
Charops,  14 
Xeipuvos  viroBTjKai,  131 
Chersias,  130 

Chian  Hymn  to  Apollo,  23 
Chilo,  223 
Chios,  78 

Choerilus  (epicus),  163 

Choragic  monuments,  131 

Chorisontes,  on  Homer,  36-8,  81 

Christ  (ed.  Iliad),  43,  67  sq. , 76,  235 

Christopoulos,  43 

Chronology  of  Sicilian  colonies,  96 

Chrysippus,  33,  133 

Chrysothemis,  14 

Cicero,  141 

Circe,  19 

City  editions  of  Homer,  29,  33 
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CLA 

Clarke,  S. , 43 
Cleanthes,  33 
Cleaver,  W.,  181 
Cleisthenes,  26,  223 
Cleobulus,  223 
Clonas  of  Tegea,  186 
Cobet,  41 
Colluthus,  169 
Colophon,  24 

Comas  (tyrant  of  Ephesus),  216 
Commission  to  edit  Homer,  28 
Common  Prayer,  Book  of,  82,  89 
Composition  of  Iliad,  compared  with 
transmission,  26 
Compounds  in  Bacchylides,  254 
— • in  Timotheus,  258 
Concordances  (Indices),  Homeric,  43 ; 

Hesiodic,  136  ; Pihdaric,  249 
Consent,  the  argument  from,  82 
Contest  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  115, 
I34”5 

Cooke  (translated  Hesiod),  137 
Cookesley,  249 

Coornhorst  (trans.  Odyssey),  44 

Coraes,  in 

Corinna,  234,  252 

Cos,  260 

Couat,  102,  154 

Cowley,  249,  250 

Cowper,  45 

Cramer,  29 

Crates  (grammaticus),  24,  37,  39 
Crates  (philosophus),  253 
Cratinus,  6 
Crete,  25,  50 

Critias,  177,  211,  213  (elegies),  219 
— fragment  cited,  214 
Critical  marks  of  Aristarchus,  37 
Croesus,  legend  of,  in  Bacchylides, 
255 

Croiset,  A.  and  M.  {Lift,  grecque),  17 
20,  26  ; Homeric  theory,  65  sq. , 84, 
90,  176  ; Pindar,  234,  238,  240 
Cunichius,  44 
Cureton,  42 
Curtius,  G. , 23,  118 
Cyclic  poets,  6,  102  sq. 

Cyclops  (of  Eurip. ),  32 
Cynsethus,  of  Chios,  28,  74 
Cypria,  32,  74,  80,  102-4 
Cyprus,  25 
Cypselus’  chest,  26 


DACIER,  Madame,  45 

Danae , lament  of  a dithyramb, 
255  i quoted,  232 


ELL 

Dante,  44,  46 
Darwin,  142 

Dates  for  Homer,  24,  25 
David,  Psalms  of,  79 
Delphic  oracle,  14,  15,  18,  26 
Demeter’s  mysteries,  13 
Demetrius,  Phalareus,  31,  m 
Demetrius  (of  Scepsis),  39 
Demetrius  Zenas,  109 
Democritus,  33 
Demodocus,  8,  65 
Demosthenes,  33,  34,  121,  196,  213 
Derby,  Lord,  45 
AiarrKfvairrai,  22,  50 
Didot,  131 
Didymus  (critic),  39 
Digamma,  the,  136  ; (Appendix), 
267  sq. 

Dindorf  (G.),  41,  42,  43,  102,  in,  129 
Dio  Cassius,  57 

Diogenes  (Laertius),  141,  196,  197, 
208,  223 
Diomede,  87 
Dion  Chrysostom,  33 
Dionysius  (of  Halicarnassus),  97,  204, 
246 

Dionysius  ('  the  Copper’),  213 
Dionysus,  worship  of,  151,  223 
Ai7rA.rj  nadapa  and  OiTrAf;  irepitmy- 
Men),  37 
Dissen,  242,  249 
Dithyramb,  184,  221,  255-7 
Dithyrambs,  184 ; of  Pindar,  246 
Doloneia,  81 
Dolphin  (Arion’s),  223 
Donaldson,  249 
Donner,  45 
Dryden,  71 
Diibner,  161,  162 
Diintzer,  23,  43,  61,  104,  131 


EBELING’S  Lexicon  Homericum, 
43 

Echembrotus  of  Arcadia,  187,  224, 
229 

Eclipse  (Pindar’s),  247 
Edgar,  Mr.,  159 
Editions  of  Homer,  35  sq. 

Egger,  191 

Egypt,  Greek  religion  borrowed  from, 
according  to  Herodotus,  io  ; MSS. 
found  in,  42,  191 
Eiresione,  21  ; cited,  156 
Elegiac  poetry,  176 
Eleusis,  13 

Ellis,  Mr.  (on  the  Ibis),  164 
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Elton  (translated  Hesiod),  137 
Empedocles,  139,  140-144 
Encomia  of  Helen,  33 
Engelbrecht,  203 
Eoiai,  1 15,  128,  130 
Epaminondas,  113 
Ephorus,  32 

Epic  Poetry,  earliest  we  have,  2 ; 
was  gradually  developed,  9 ; sup- 
planted earlier  forms  of  poetry,  4 ; 
transformed,  not  destroyed,  by  Pin- 
dar, 6 ; preliminary  stages  to,  8 ; 
real  beginnings  of,  15  ; epics  re- 
ferred to  in  Homer,  18  sq. 
Epicharmus,  99,  180 
Epicurus,  143 
Epigenes  (of  Sicyon),  223 
Epigoni,  80,  104 
Epigrams,  214,  215,  231 
Epigraphik , 2 
Epimenides,  130 
Episodes,  in  the  Iliad,  3 
Epithets,  compound,  in  Lyric  poetry, 
2S4.  258 

Eratosthenes,  24,  13s,  163,  164 
Erechtheus,  13 
Erinna,  190 
Erythrse,  78 
'Eraipcu,  180 
Eudocia,  Empress,  170 
Euenus  of  Paros,  179,  213,  253 
Eugammon  (epicus),  103 
Eumelus  of  Corinth,  118,  130 
Eumolpus,  13,  14,  56,  130 
Euripides,  10,  14,  19,  20,  32,  58,  99, 
143,  165,  196,  209,  214 
Eusebius,  180 
Eustathius,  40,  237 
’E|  u7ro/3oA7js  and  ef  uno\t)\peais,  29 


FAESI,  43,  60 

Fawkes'  translation  of  Apollo- 
nius, 168 

Fennel,  Mr.  C.  A.  (ed.  Pindar),  249 
Fichte,  LG.  (on  Homer),  48 
Fick,  Aug. , 26,  28,  60,  68  (on  Homer), 
69  sq. , 117,  129,  136,  146,  149,  151, 

.15  h 172-3,  174.  197.  205 
Fitzgerald,  Mr.,  233 
Five  ages  of  Man,  119 
Flach,  no,  135,  136,  171  sq.,  200, 
208,  209  sq. 

Fortlage,  183 
Frank,  109 

Frere,  J.  H.,  Theognis  Restitutus,  913 
Friedlander,  61 


Fritzsche,  205 
Fulgentius,  108 
Furia,  de,  m 


GAISFORD,  129,  136,  212 
Gardner,  Mr.  E.,  199 
Gardthausen,  38 
Gascoigne,  Geo.,  196 
Geddes,  Professor,  27,  55—6,  61,  94 
Gelzer  (on  age  of  Gyges),  174 
Gemoll,  158,  159 

Genealogical  epics  in  Peloponnesus, 
16 

Genealogies  of  poets  before  Homer,  14 
Geography  in  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  55, 
78,  96  sq. 

Gildersleeve,  Dr.  (ed.  Pindar),  249 
Gin  (translated  Hesiod),  137 
Giuliari,  109 

Gladstone,  Mr.  W.  E.,  45,  52,  53, 
54,  55,  76,  82,  88,  97 
Goethe,  44,  48,  166 
Golden  Verses,  138 
Gorgias,  134,  141 
Gottling,  114,  122,  129,  134,  136 
Greene's  Translation  of  Apollonius, 
168 

Gregory  VII.,  202 

Grote,  52,  54-5  (on  Homer),  59,  60, 

63.  65,  90,  94,  1x7 

Gutschmid,  211 
Gyges,  25,  117,  174,  193 


HADRIAN  (depreciated  Homer), 
34 

Hanssen,  220 

Hartel  (on  Homer),  61 

Hayman  (ed.  Odyssey),  43 

Heber,  Bishop,  250 

Hecale , the,  of  Callimachus,  159 

Hecataeus,  139 

Hector,  19,  20,  50,  87 

Hecuba,  20 

Hegesias  and  Hegesinus,  102 

Heimreich,  61 

Heinsius,  D.,  136 

Helen,  20 

Helicon,  T3 

Hellanicus,  36,  186 

Hemiambics,  217 

Henkel,  44 

Hephoestion,  180 

Heracleitus,  13,  32,  34,  125,  132,  139, 
142,  209 

Heracles,  18,  19 
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HER 

Hermann,  G.,  48,  49,  50,  54,  83,  129, 
242 

Hermippus  (comedian),  217 
Hermodike,  74 
Herodas,  217,  259-61 
Herodian  (Homeric  prosody),  39 
Herodorus  (prose  epic),  161 
Herodotus  (on  Homer),  9,  10,  ir,  12, 
15,  17,  23,  24,  26,  32,  70,  80,  102, 
no,  117,  n8,  142,  161  (relation  to 
Panyasis  school),  197,  222,  223, 
25i  ’ 

Heroes,  poems  about,  16 
Herschel,  Sir  J. , 45 
Hesiod,  2,  8,  9,  10,  13,  16,  17,  23, 
26,  28,  31,  49,  72,  74,  79,  80,  108 
(andASsop),  no,  112  sq.,  204,  225 
'HcrfoSos  'Avrepivlis,  135 
Hesychius,  40 
Hetzel,  J. , 123 
Hexameters,  15,  20 
Heyer,  T.  L. , 123 
Heyne,  43 
Hiller,  224 
Hinrichs,  72 
Hipparchus,  28,  218 
Hippocrates,  79,  143 
Hipponax,  115,  173,  207,  216  sq., 
260 

Hobbes,  T. , 45 

Homer,  2,  3,  4,  8-10,  14-21,  22  sq., 
70,  71,  73,  76,  105,  106,  118,  119, 
129,  133,  156,  162,  173 
Homer,  derivation  of,  23,  283 
Homeric  Controversy  reviewed,  Eng- 
lish and  German  methods  com- 
pared, 62,  63  ; result  of,  94  sq. 
Homeridae  at  Chios,  28 
Horace,  101,  201,  202,  204,  205,  217, 
239 

Hymenaus,  19,  20 

Hymn  to  Aphrodite,  148 ; to  Hermes, 
149 ; to  Demeter,  150 ; to  Delian 
and  Pythian  Apollo,  28,  32,  146 
Hymns  ascribed  to  Homer,  79  sq., 
145  sq. 

Hyporcheme,  184 


TALEMUS,  18,  19 

Ibis,  of  Callimachus,  164 
Ibycus,  216,  220,  226  sq. 

Idomeneus  of  Crete,  50  (critic) 

Ilgen,  109 

Iliad,  3-4,  18  sq.  ; Appendix,  263  sq. 
Inconsistencies  (in  Iliad),  83 
Indices ; vid.  Concordances 


LEO 

Infancy  of  races  and  individuals  com- 
pared, 4 

Interpolations,  when  admissible,  64 

Ion  (of  Chios),  211,  213 

Ionian  Bards,  16 

Ionic  Epos,  18 

Ionic  poetry  (not  Epic),  70 

Irus,  78 

Isocrates,  211,  225,  237,  242 


JACOB,  A.,  45 
Josephus,  132 


KAIBEL,  21 

Rammer,  61 

Kassandra,  of  Bacchylides,  255 
Kayser,  59 

Keil  and  Merkel’s  Apollonius,  167 
Kepavvioi/,  37 
Kerkidas,  217 
KijvKos  ya/xos,  130 
Kimmerians,  94 
Kinasthon,  103,  130 
Kinkel,  104,  131,  136 
Kirchhoff,  27,  56,  59,  60,  61,  63  sqq., 
72,  93,  94,  130,  215 
Kiffaplais  and  Kt6apcp8iKij,  186 
KA.€a  avSpwv,  16 
Klotz,  in 

Knight,  Payne,  52,  54 
Kochly,  51,  136 
Rock,  200 

Kreophylus  of  Samos,  28 
Kriiger,  212,  231 
Kyme  in  Asia  Minor,  112 
Kyncethos,  146 


T ACHMANN,  36,  49,  51,  54,  s6, 

J— # 57,  83,  hi 

Lang,  Mr. , 44,  45 

Larissa,  11 

La  Roche,  41,  43 

Lascaris,  Const.,  109 

Lascaris,  Janus,  41,  167 

Lasus  of  fiermione,  233,  234 

Leafs  Iliad,  43,  45 

Le  Gras,  Jacques,  137 

Lehmann,  129 

Lehrs,  C. , 38,  41,  51,  123 

Lehrs,  F.  S.  (ed.  Hesiod),  131, 136, 167 

Lelantine  War,  114,  117-8,  174 

Leleges,  ir 

Leogoras’  Dipre,  37 

Leonicus  Cretensis,  109 
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Leonidas  (on  Tyrtaeus),  180 
Lesbos,  201 

Lesches,  67,  74,  103,  106,  134 
Lessing,  on  Simonides,  231 
Lewis,  Sir  G. , hi 

Lexica,  Homeric,  43  ; cf.  also  Con- 
cordances 

Linus-song,  4,  14,  18,  19,  20  ; speci- 
men of,  20 

Lions,  in  the  Odyssey,  79 
Little  Iliad , of  Lesches,  103 
Livius  Andronicus,  44 
Lobo  (Argive),  224 
Logographers,  32 
Longinus,  128,  204,  250 
Loukanis  (trans.  Homer),  45 
Lucian,  200 
Lucillus  Tarrseus,  167 
Lucretius,  139,  142,  143 
Ludwich,  on  Aristarchus,  38-9,  41 
Luther,  Martin,  89 
Lycomidce,  14 
Lycophron  (poet),  170 
Lycurgus  (orator),  33 
Lycurgus  -(Spartan  legislator),  15, 
24,  26 

Lycus  (prophet),  15 
Lygdamis,  162 
Lyre,  development  of,  257 
Lyric  poetry,  earliest  form  of  Greek 
poetry,  4;  handmaid  of  the  drama, 
6,  173  sq.,198  sq.,  filiation  of,  201; 
cf.  with  modern,  202-3,  229  scl- 
Lysander,  163 

MACPHERSON,  45 
Mai,  Cardinal,  42 
Mandeville,  144 
Maneros,  14 
Manilius,  133 

Marcian  MS.  of  Iliad  at  Venice,  37, 
39.  4i.  42 

Margites , 21,  30,  32,  80,  106 
Mariette,  M. , 191 
Markscheffel,  129,  131,  136 
M apuv,  259 
Martial,  108 

Massaliotic  edition  of  Homer,  35 
Mattaire,  109 
Matthias,  109 

Megacles  (Megacleides  ?),  128 
Ahgara,  168 
Meineke,  217 
MeAa,u7ro8i'a,  130 
Melanchros,  198,  199 
Melanchthon,  109 


NIE 

Meleager,  19,  85,  255 
A/e/iambics,  217 
Melic  poetry,  172,  184  sq, 

Melissus,  140 
Menander,  100 
Mercenaries,  Greek,  27,  177 
Merivale,  Dean,  45 
Merkel,  167 

Merry  (ed.  Odyssey),  43 
Metrodorus  of  Lampsacus,  33 
Mezger,  240,  241,  249 
Midas  of  Phrygia,  74;  epitaph  on, 
cited,  156 
Midas,  25 
Milman,  233 
Mimiambics,  217,  259 
Mimnermus,  173,  176,  185,  193  sq., 
201,  211,  215,  219,  233;  fragment 
cited,  194 
Minas,  in 
Minyans,  11,  104 
Mommsen,  Th. , 115 
Mommsen  (Tycho),  248 
Monro,  Mr.  D.  B.,  41,  43,  102 
Moore,  A.  (trans.  Pindar),  250 
Moore,  Thomas,  219 
Morice,  F.  D.  (trans.  Pindar),  250 
Moschopulos  (Manuel),  40,  109,  134 
Moschus,  168 
MoCca,  etymology  of,  12 
Mullach  (FPG. ),  109,  144 
Muller,  Carl  [FHG. ),  24,  98 
Muller,  K.  O.,  128,  180,  213 
Muller,  W. , 44,  54 
Mure,  Colonel,  52,  53,  54,  82,  86,  88, 
104,  105,  190,  200 

Musasus,  10,  13,  14,  1 13,  130.  169- 
170 

Muses,  three,  12 
Musgrave,  45 
Music,  Greek,  183-4 
Myers,  Mr.  Ernest,  250  (trans.  Pin- 
dar) 

Myrtilus,  198 
Myrtis,  234,  252 


NATnAKTIA  €tttj , 112,  130 
Naxos  in  Sicily,  96 
Nestor,  9,  18 
Newman,  F.  W.,  45 
Nibelungen  Lied,  49,  56 
Nicanor,  39 

Nicolaus  (of  Damascus),  25,  117 
Niebuhr,  48 

Nicse,  5,  21,  28,  85,  92,  95 
Nietzsche,  114,  121,  132,  134 
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NIK 

Nikias  (of  Kos),  a physician,  205 

Nitzsch,  29,  43,  50,  58,  59 

Nomic  and  strophic  form,  240-1,  258 

Ndjuos,  184,  256 

Nonnus,  135,  169 

A’ostoi , 102,  103 

Nutzhorn,  28 

Nu|  Ooij,  17 


OBELUS,  Aristarchus’,  36,  37 

Odes,  Epinikian,  of  Pindar  of 
Bacchylides,  255 

Odysseus’  character  in  Odyssey,  99 
Odyssey,  8,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22  sq.  ; 64 
sq.  ; 93,  96  sq.  ; Appendix,  263  sq. 
CEagrus,  14 
(Economics,  121 
Oi'jizj),  oifxos,  145 
Olen,  14,  15 

Olympus  (the  o.vAtitik6s),  186 
Olympus,  Mt.,  78 
Onomacritus,  10,  13,  22,  29,  30,  35 
Oppolzer  (astronomer),  174 
Oracular  poetry,  15 
Orelli,  212 

Orpheus,  Thracian  bard),  10,  12,  13, 

14.  13° 

Orpheus,  of  Croton,  28 
Orphic  poems,  10 
Orphic  rites,  10,  30 
Osann,  181 
Ovid,  215,  216 


sEAN,  184 

Paley,  Mr.  F.  A. , 47,  52,  57, 
58,  60,  136,  162,  250 

Pamphos,  14 

Paneides  (riaveiSou  ipi/tpos),  115 

Panyasis,  161 

Papyri,  with  fragments  of  Homer,  38, 
42,  45  ; of  Aleman,  191  ; of  the 
aydo  O ,u,  135  ; of  Bacchylides,  254 ; 
of  Timotheus,  256 ; of  Herodas, 
259 ; of  Sappho,  202 ; of  Pindar, 
250 

Parmenides,  139, 140  ; (station  from), 
141,  142 

Parnell's  Pandora,  137 

Parthenius,  215 

Particularism,  a feature  of  Greek 
poetry,  5 

Patroclus,  85,  87 

Pausanius,  xi,  12,  13,  14,  26,  28,  103, 
118,  121,  125,  133,  137,  145,  161, 
170,  188,  224,  225,  234,  252 


POL 

Peisander  of  Cameirus,  161 
Peisistratus,  26,  28  (commission  on 
Homer),  35,  47,  48,  51,  57,  67,  80 
Pelasgi,  11 
Pelasgic  Letters,  11 
Penelope,  94 
Penon,  44 
Percy,  Bishop,  71 
Pergamus,  School  of,  33,  39,  40 
Periander,  197,  198,  222 
Pericles,  57 

Persae,  of  Timotheus,  256-7 
Persius,  217 

Personal  poetry,  171  sq.,  206  sq. 
Petrie  papyri,  Homeric  fragments  in, 
38,  42 

Phaethon,  of  Euripides,  20 
Phaon,  200 
Phemius,  8 
Phemonoe,  15 
Philammon,  14 
Philetas,  35,  215 
Philo,  197 
Philochorus,  24 
Philoctetes,  19 

Phi lommeides  (Aphrodite),  17 
Philopoemen,  209 
Philoxenus,  253 
Phoenician  letters,  11 
Phokylides,  173,  180,  207,  208 
‘Popcoi/ls,  131 
Phrygo-Thracians,  12 
Pieria,  12 
Pierron,  M.  A. , 43 
Pigres  (epicus),  106 
Pindar,  6,  16,  31,  80,  119,  137,  172, 
178,  181,  183,  184,  187,  188,  190, 
202,  225,  226,  229,  234  sq.,  250 
— citations  from,  245  sq. 

Pittacus,  197,  198,  199,  201,  223 
Planudes,  111 

Plato  (philosopher),  10,  31-4,  57,  58, 
80,  99,  no,  120,  125,  132,  133, 
139,  140,  143,  162,  211,  214,  225, 
239 

PI  -iad,  7 

1 lutarih,  17,  23,  28,  33,  108,  113, 
1 o 133,  134,  144,  162,  163,  iSi, 
186,  187,  195,  196,  204,  253 
Poetic,  the,  of  Aristotle,  104-5 
Poetry,  developed  before  prose,  2; 
real  poetry  originated  by  the  people, 
4,  5 ; anterior  to  Homer,  8,  15,  17 
Pollux,  181,  187 
Polybius,  235 

Polycrates  (of  Samos),  218,  226 
Poljdorus  (Spartan  king),  189 
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Polymnestus  of  Colophon,  1C7 
Pope,  44,  45,  144 
Popular  songs,  ancient,  19 
Porphyry,  23,  39,  40 
Porson,  43,  197 
Postion,  200 
Pratinas,  254 
Praxilla,  252,  253 
Prendergast,  Mr.,  44 
Preston’s  translation  of  Apollonius, 
168 

Proclus,  102,  134,  258 
TlpocriSiov,  184 
Protesilaus,  19 
Psalms,  79 
'Vap.d.nxos,  27 
Ptolemy  I.,  256;  III.,  259 
'Vuxaycoyla  (in  Odyssey),  53 
Pylus,  9 
Pythagoras,  32 
Pythagorean  Books,  10 


Quintilian,  131, 163, 164, 226 

Quintus  Smyrnasus,  106,  169 

RAUCHENSTEIN,  242 
Religious  poetry,  9 sq. 

Reuner,  176 

Rhapsodists,  school  of,  25,  26,  27 

Rhianus,  33,  163 

Rhodopis,  199 

Riedel,  200 

Riem,  146 

Rivalry  among  early  poets,  8 
Rohde,  135,  175,  198,  200 
Rose  Val.,  219,  220 
Rumpel,  249 
Rutherford,  W.  G. , in 


ACK  OF  ILIUM , 103 
Sakadas  ofAigOi,  181,  187 
Salamis,  258 

Sappho,  20,  70,  193,  199  sq.,  227, 
228 ; cited,  204 ; new  fragment, 
205 

Satire,  origin  of  not  Roman,  217 
Sayce,  Professor,  58,  70,  and  Appen- 
dix, passim 
Schiller,  48 
Schlegels,  the,  48 
Schliemann,  Dr.,  97 
Schneider,  O.,  in 
Schneidewin,  242 


SUG 

Schomann,  59,  91 
Schrader,  40 
Schrevelius,  43 
Seber,  43 

Semonides  of  Amorgos,  70,  76,  no, 
115,  127,  131,  132,  173,  179,  208, 
216 

Seneca,  34 

Sengebusch,  23,  24,  25,  31,  33,  38,  41, 
56,  61,  93,  94 

Separatists,  36,  37,  38,  53  sq. 

Sextus  Empiricus,  139,  144 
Shakespeare,  96,  100,  196 
Shield  of  Hercules,  128 
Sicilian  Colonies,  archaeology  of,  97 
Sicilian  Pastoral,  5 
Simonides  (of  Ceos),  6,  31,  178,  179, 
214,  215,  229,  230  sq.,  252  ; frag- 
ments cited,  232 
Simplicius,  140,  144 
Sittl  (History  of  Greek  Literature), 
5,  21,  28,  51,  88,  103,  105,  109, 
149,  176,  184,  202,  205,  223,  240 
Sitzler,  212 

Skolia,  of  Pindar  and  Bacchylides, 
254 

Skopadae  of  Thessaly,  230 
Smith,  J.  Russell,  109 
Smyrna,  74,  95 
Socrates,  34 

Solon,  22,  26,  28,  29,  173,  176,  185, 
194  sq.,  209,  211,  215 
Solon’s  elegy  on  nine  ages  of  man, 
cited,  197  sq. 

Sommariva,  109 
Sophists,  33 

Sophocles,  32,  58,  99,  165,  167,  184, 

251 

Sophron,  217,  260 

Spartan  State,  181-2, 189,  and  music, 
257 

Spencer,  Earl  (Althorp  Library),  109 

Spohn,  59 

Stark,  220 

Stasinus,  67,  102 

Statius,  108 

Steitz,  A.,  123,  125,  129 
Stephanus  (editor),  43,  136,  167 
Stesichorus,  5,  6,  16,  31,  no,  121,  128, 
129,  172,  202,  203,  204,  224  sq.  ,229 
Stesimbrotus  of  Thasos,  30 
Stigme,  37 

Stobwus,  162,  177,  194, 196,  211,  212, 
2S3 

Strabo,  n,  13,  32,  117,  127,  131,  177, 
187,  194 

’S.vyypap.para  (on  Homer),  37 
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SUI 

Suidas,  14,  23,  30,  34,  40,  hi,  162, 
210,  224,  235,  236 
Susemihl,  174 
Swift,  177 
Swinburne,  Mr.,  13 
Symmetry,  Kick's  theory  of,  73 
Symonds,  Mr.,  113,  141,  144,  215, 
233 

Syracuse,  date  of  foundation  of,  96 
Syriac  palimpsest  of  Homer,  42 

Tabula  iliac  a,  42 

Tarentum,  222 
Telegonia , 102,  103 
Telesilla,  252 
Telestes  (lyric us),  254 
Tennyson,  Lord,  45 
Teos,  inscriptions  of,  29 
Terpander,  132,  184,  1S6,  187,  188, 
198,  201,  257 
Thales,  209,  223 
Thaletas,  24,  25,  187,  188 
Thamyris,  8,  9,  14,  15 
Theagenes  (of  Rhegium,  22,  25,  30, 
80 

Theagenes  (of  Megara),  210 
Themistocles,  252 

Theocritus,  5,  7,  15,  135,  168,  205, 
224 

Theognis,  115,  118,  120,  132,  162, 
173,  185,  198,  206,  207,  209  sq., 
•215,  216 

Theogonies,  9.  16 

Theogony,  Hesiod's,  13,  17,  117,  125 
sq. 

Theon,  167 
Theophrastus,  236 
Theopompus,  181,  189 
Theseus,  dithyrambs  on,  255-6 
Thessalian  school  of  poetry,  73 
Thiersch,  123 

Thracian  school  of  minstrels,  12,  56 
Thracians,  11,  12,  13 
Threnos,  20,  21,  184,  246 
Thucydides,  32,  80,  97,  121,  123,  161, 
214 

Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  252,  254 
Timon  the  Sillograph,  35,  208 
Timotheus,  213,  253  ; quoted,  257 
Tisias  (Stesichorus),  224 
Tollius,  40 

Translations  of  Homer,  44,  45 
Trees,  in  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  92 
Tremenheere,  25c 
Trench,  Archbishop,  113 
Trendelenburg,  40 


XEN 

Trincavelli,  136 
Tritogeneia  (Athene),  17 
Tryphiodorus,  169 
Twesten,  A.,  123 
Tydeus,  19 

Tyrtasus,  173, 176,  177,  178,  180-182, 
185,  187,  189,  21X,  215 
Tzetzes,  40,  121,  134,  135,  137,  169 


UNITY  question,  of  Iliad,  51  ; of 
Odyssey,  61  ; 82  sq. 

'Tir onvYnj.cn a,  37,  40 
Uschner,  137 


VALLA,  44,  137 

Van  Manders,  44 
Varro  (Atacinus),  164 
Vergil,  46,  136,  164,  166,  190 
Vico,  46 

Villoison,  40,  41,  43,  46 
Volquardsen,  195 
Voltaire,  46 

Von  Humboldt,  W. , 48 
Von  Leutsch,  239 
Vosmaer,  45 
Voss,  45,  137 


WACHSMUTH,  C.,  41 

Wagner,  R.,  and  Timotheus, 
258 

Welcker,  101,  104,  105,  no,  136, 
200,  212 
Wellauer,  167 
West,  Gilbert,  250 
Westphal's  Griechische  Musik,  1G3, 
239,  24°.  242 
Wheelwright,  Mr.,  250 
Wiedemann,  27 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  182,  185, 
189,  191,  238 
Woermann,  K. , 42 
Wolf,  F.  A.,  26,  43,  46  sq. , 109,  136 
Women,  cruelty  of,  in  the  Mimes,  261 
Wood,  46 

Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod,  114  sq. 
Worsley  (trans.  Qdyssey),  45 
Wright  (trans.  Odyssey),  45 
Writing,  early  specimens  of,  27 


'V'ANTHUS  (Poet),  224 
Xenon  (Separatist),  36 
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XEN 

Xenophanes,  6,  32,  34,  125,  132,  138, 
140,  141,  162,  173,  207,  208,  209 
Xenophanes’  fragment  on  a feast 
cited,  208  sq. 

Xenophon,  29,  123,  133,  165,  21 1 


ZAMAGNA,  137 

Zarichus  (brother  of  Sappho), 
199 


ZOP 

Zeller,  144 

Zeno  (the  Stoic),  133,  (the  Eleatic), 
140 

Zenodotus,  33,  35  sq. 

Ziegler,  205,  212 
Zoega,  46 

Zoilus  (‘  Scourge  of  Homer  ’),  34 
Zola,  compared  to  Herodas,  262 
Zopyrus  of  Heraclea,  29 
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